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AT THE GREEN DRAGON: AN EPISODE. 


CHAPTER I.—HIERONYMUS COMES. 


It was a pouring September even- 
ing when a stranger knocked at the 
door of the Crown Inn. Old Mrs 
Howells saw that he carried a port- 
manteau in his hand. 

“Tf it’s a bedroom you want,” 
she said, “I can’t be bothered with 
you. What with brewing the beer 
and cleaning the brass, I’ve more 


than I can manage. I’m that 
tired !” 

“And so am I,” said the stranger, 
pathetically. 


“Go over the way to the Green 
Dragon,” suggested Mrs Howells. 
“Mrs Benbow may be able to put 
youup. But what with the brew- 
ing and the cleaning, I can’t do 
with you.” 

The stranger stepped across the 
road to the Green Dragon. He 
tapped at the door; and a cheery 
little woman made her appearance. 
She was carrying what they call in 
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Shropshire a devil of hot beer. It 
smelt good. 

‘Good evening, ma’am,” said the 
stranger. ‘Can you house me for 
the night? The hostess of the 
Crown Inn has turned me away. 
But you surely will not do the 
same? You observe what a bad 
cold I have.” 

Mrs Benbow glanced sharply at 
the stranger. She had not kept 
the Green Dragon for ten years 
without learning to judge some- 
what of character; and to-night 
she was particularly on her guard, 
for her husband had gone to stay 
for two days with some relative 
in Shrewsbury, so that Mrs Ben- 
bow and old John of the wooden 
leg, called Dot and carry one, were 
left as sole guardians of the little 
wayside public-house. 

“Tt is not very convenient for 
me to take you in,” she said. 
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** And it would not be very con- 
venient for me to be shut out,” he 
replied. “ Besides which, I have 
had a whiff of that hot beer.” 

At that moment a voice from the 
kitchen cried impatiently: “ Here, 
missus! where be that beer of 
yourn? I be feeling quite faint 
like!” 

“As though he could call out 
like that if he was faint!” laughed 
Mrs Benbow, running off into the 
kitchen. 

When she returned, she found 
the stranger seated at the foot of 
the staircase. 

“And what do you propose to 
do for me?” he asked, patiently. 

There was no mistaking the 
genial manner. Mrs Benbow was 
conquered. 

“T propose to fry some eggs and 
bacon for your supper,” she said, 
cheerily. “And then I propose 
to make your bedroom ready.” 

“Sensible woman!” he said, as 
he followed her. into the parlour, 
where a fire was burning brightly. 
He threw himself into the easy- 
chair, and immediately experienced 
that sensation of repose and thank- 
fulness which comes over us when 
we have found a haven. There he 
rested, content with himself and 
his surroundings. The fire lit up 
his face, and showed him to be a 
man of about forty years. 

There was nothing specially re- 
markable about him. ‘The face in 
repose was sad and thoughtful; and 
yet when he discovered a yellow cat 
sleeping under the table, he smiled 
as though some great pleasure had 
come into his life. 

*“ Come along, little comrade !” he 
said, as he captured her. She looked 
up into his face so frankly, that 
the stranger was much impressed. 
“Why, I do believe you are a dog 
undergoing a cat incarnation,” he 
continued. ‘“ What qualities did 


you lack when you were a dog, 
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I wonder? Perhaps you did not 
steal sufficiently well: perhaps you 
had not cultivated restfulness. And 
your name? Your name shall be 
Gamboge. I think that is a suit- 
able appellation for you,—certainly 
more suitable than most of the 
names thrust upon unoffending 
humanity. My own name, for in- 
stance, Hieronymus! Ah, you 
may well mew! You are a thor- 
oughly sensible creature.” 

So he amused himself until Mrs 
Benbow came with his supper. 
Then he pointed to the cat, and 
said quietly : 

“That is a very companionable 
dog of yours.” 

Mrs Benbow darted a look of 
suspicion at the stranger. 

““We call that a cat in Shrop- 
shire,” she said, beginning to regret 
that she had agreed to house the 
stranger. 

“ Well, no doubt you are par- 
tially right,” said the stranger, 
solemnly ; “‘ but, at the same time, 
you are partially wrong. To use the 
language of the Theosophists e 

Mrs Benbow interrupted him. 

“Eat your supper whilst it is 
hot,” she said, “ then perhaps you'll 
feel better. Your cold is rather 
heavy in your head, isn’t it?” 

He laughed good-temperedly, and 
smiled at her as though to reassure 
her that he was quite in his right 
senses ; and then, without further 
discussion, he began to make short 
work of the fried eggs and bacon. 
Gamboge, sitting quietly by the 
fireside, scorned to beg; she pre- 
ferred to steal. That is a way some 
people have. 

The stranger finished his supper, 
and lit his pipe. Once or twice he 
began to doze. The first time he 
was aroused by Gamboge, who had 
jumped on to the table, and was 
seeking what she might devour. 

“ Ah, Gamboge,” he said, sleep- 
ily, “I am sorry I have not left 
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anything appetising for you. I 
was so hungry. Pray excuse.” 

Then he dozed off again. The 
second time he was aroused by the 
sound of singing. He caught the 
words of the chorus : 


‘*T'll gaily sing from day to day, 
And do the best I can; 
If sorrows meet me on the way, 
I'll bear them like a man.” 


“ An excellent resolution,” mur- 
mured the stranger, becoming drowsy 
once more. “Only I wish they’d 
kept their determinations to them- 
selves,” 

The third time he was disturbed 
by the sound of angry voices. There 
was some quarrelling going on in 
the kitchen of the Green Dragon. 
The voices became louder. There 
was a clatter of stools and a crash 
of glasses. 

“You're a pack of lying gipsies!” 
sang out some one. “You know 
well you didn’t pay the missus !” 

“Go for him! go for him!” was 
the cry. 

Then the parlour door was flung 
open, and Mrs Benbow rushed in. 
“Oh,” she cried, “ these gipsy men 
are killing the carpenter !” 

Hieronymus Howard rushed into 
the kitchen, and threw himself into 
the midst of the contest. Three 
powerful tramps were kicking a 
figure prostrate on the ground. 
One other man, Mr Greaves, the 
blacksmith, was trying in vain to 
defend his comrade. He had no 
chance against these gipsy fellows, 
and though he fought like a lion, 
his strength was, of course, nothing 
against theirs. Old John of the 
one leg had been knocked over, and 
was picking himself up with diffi- 
culty. Everything depended on 


the promptness of the stranger. 
He was nothing of a warrior, this 
Hieronymus Howard: he was just 
@ quiet student, who knew how to 
tussle with Greek roots rather than 
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with English tramps. But he 
threw himself upon the gipsies, 
fought hand to hand with them, 
was blinded with blows, nearly 
trampled beneath their feet, all but 
crushed against the wall. Now 
he thrust them back. Now they 
pressed on him afresh. Now the 
blacksmith, with desperate effort, 
attacked them again. Now the 
carpenter, bruised and battered, but 
wild for revenge, dragged himself 
from the floor, and aimed a blow at 
the third gipsy’s head. He fell. 
Then after a short, sharp contest, 
the two other gipsies were driven 
to the door, which Mrs Benbow 
had opened wide, and were thrust 
out. The door was bolted safely. 

But they had bolted one gipsy 
in with them. When they re- 
turned to the kitchen, they found 
him waiting for them. He had 
recovered himself. 

Mrs Benbow raised a cry of 
terror. She had thought herself 
safe in her little castle. The car- 
penter and the blacksmith were 
past fighting. Hieronymus How- 
ard gazed placidly at the great 
tramp. 

“T am sorry we had forgotten 
you,” he said, courteously. ‘“ Per- 
haps you will oblige us by follow- 
ing your comrades. I will open 
the door for you. I think we are 
all rather tired —aren’t we? So 
perhaps you will go at once.” 

The man gazed sheepishly at 
him, and then followed him. 
Hieronymus Howard opened the 
door. 

“Good evening to you,” he said. 

And the gipsy passed out with- 
out a word. 

*‘ Well now,” said Hieronymus, 
as he drew the bolt, “‘that is the 
end of that.” 

Then he hastened into the par- 
lour. Mrs Benbow hurried after 
him, and was just in time to break 
his fall. He had swooned away. 
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CHAPTER II.—HIERONYMUS STAYS. 


Hieronymus Howard had only 
intended to pass one night at the 
Green Dragon. But his sharp en- 
counter with the gipsies altered his 
plans. He was battered and 
bruised and thoroughly shaken, 
and quite unable to do anything 
else except rest in the arm-chair 
and converse with Gamboge, who 
had attached herself to him, and 
evidently appreciated his com- 
panionship. His right hand was 
badly sprained. Mrs Benbow 
looked after him most tenderly, 
bemoaning all the time that he 
should be in such a plight because 
of her. There was nothing that 
she was not willing to do for him; 
it was a long time since Hierony- 
mus Howard had been so petted 
and spoilt. Mrs Benbow treated 
every one like a young child that 
needed to be taken care of. The 
very men who came to drink her 
famous ale were under her strict 
motherly authority. 

“There now, Mr Andrew, that’s 
enough for ye,” she would say ; 
“not another glass to-night. No, 
no, John Curtis; get you gone 
home. You'll not coax another 
half-pint out of me.” 

She was generally obeyed: even 
Hieronymus Howard, who refused 
rather peevishly to take a third 
cup of beef-tea, found himself 
obliged to comply. When she 
told him to lie on the sofa, he did 
so without a murmur. When she 
told him to get up and take his 
dinner whilst it was still hot, he 
obeyed like a well-trained child. 
She cut his food, and then took 
the knife away. 

“You mustn’t try to use your 
right hand,” she said, sternly. ‘ Put 
it back in the sling at once.” 

Hieronymus obeyed. Her kind 
tyranny pleased and amused him, 


and he was not at all sorry] to go 
on staying at the Green Dragon. 
He was really on his way to visit 
some friends just on the border 
between Shropshire and Wales, to 
form one of a large house - party, 
consisting of people both interest- 
ing and intellectual: qualities, by 
the way, not necessarily insepar- 
able. But he was just at the time 
needing quiet of mind, and he 
promised himself some really peace- 
ful hours in this little Shropshire 
village, with its hills, some of them 
bare, and others girt with a belt of 
trees, and the brook gurgling past 
the wayside inn. He was tired, 
and here he would find rest. The 
only vexatious part was that he 
had hurt his hand. But for this 
mishap, he would have been quite 
content. 

He told this to Mr Benbow, who 
returned that afternoon, and who 
expressed his regret at the whole 
occurrence. 

“Oh, I am well satisfied here,” 
said Hieronymus, cheerily. ‘“ Your 
little wife is a capital hostess: 
somewhat of the tyrant, you know. 
Still, one likes that; until one gets 
to the fourth cup of beef-tea! And 
she is an excellent cook, and the 
Green Dragon is most comfortable. 
I’ve nothing to complain of except 
my hand. That is a nuisance, for 
I wanted to do some writing. I 
suppose there is no one here who 
could write for me.” 

“Well,” said Mr Benbow, “ per- 
haps the missus can. She can do 
most things. She’s real clever.” 

Mrs Benbow, being consulted 
on this matter, confessed that 
she could not do much in that 
line. 

“I used to spell pretty well 
once,” she said, brightly ; “ but the 
brewing and the scouring and the 
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looking after other things have 
knocked all that out of me.” 

“You wrote to me finely when I 
was away,” her husband said. He 
was a quiet fellow, and proud of 
his little wife, and he liked people 
to know how capable she was. 

“Ah, but you aren’t over-par- 
ticular, Ben, bless you,” she an- 
swered, laughing, and running away 
to her many duties. Then she re- 
turned to tell Hieronymus that 
there was a splendid fire in the 
kitchen, and that he was to go and 
sit there. 

“T’m busy doing the washing in 
the back-yard,” she said. “ Ben 
has gone to look after the sheep. 
Perhaps you'll give an eye to the 
door, and serve out the ale. It 
would help me mighty. I’m rather 
pressed for time to-day. We shall 
brew to-morrow, and I must get 
the washing done this afternoon.” 

She took it for granted that he 
would obey, and of course he did. 
He transferred himself, his pipe, 
and his book to the front kitchen, 
and prepared for customers. Hier- 
onymus Howard had once been 
an ambitious man, but never be- 
fore had he been seized by such an 
overwhelming aspiration as now 
possessed him —to serve out the 
Green Dragon ale ! 

“Tf only some one would come !” 
he said to himself scores of times. 

No one came. Hieronymus 
becoming impatient, sprang up 
from his chair and gazed anxiously 
out of the window, just in time to 
see three men stroll into the op- 
posite inn. 

“Confound them!” he cried ; 
“why don’t they come here?” 

The next moment, four riders 
stopped at the rival public-house, 
and old Mrs Howells hurried out 
to them, as though to prevent any 
possibility of them slipping across 
to the other side of the road. 

This was almost more than Hier- 
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onymus could bear quietly. He 
could scarcely refrain from opening 
the Green Dragon door and adver- 
tising in a loud voice the manifold 
virtues of Mrs Benbow’s ale and 
spirits. But he recollected in time 
that even wayside inns have their 
fixed code of etiquette, and that 
nothing remained for him but to 
possess his soul in patience. He 
was rewarded: in a few minutes a 
procession of waggons filed slowly 
past the Green Dragon ; he counted 
ten horses and five men. Would 
they stop? Hieronymus waited 
in breathless excitement. Yes, 
they did stop, and four of the 
drivers came into the kitchen. 
“Where is the fifth?” asked Hier- 
onymus, sharply, having a keen eye 
to business. 

“He be minding the horses,” 
they answered, looking at him curi- 
ously. But they seemed to take 
it for granted that he was there 
to serve them, and they leaned 
back luxuriously in the great oak 
settle, whilst Hieronymus poured 
out the beer, and received in ex- 
change some grimy coppers. 

After they had gone, the fifth 
man came to have his share of the 
refreshment ; and then followed a 
long pause, which seemed like 
whole centuries to Hieronymus. 

“Tt was during a lengthened 
period like this,” he remarked to 
himself, as he paced up and down 
the kitchen,—“ yes, it was during 
infinite time like this that the 
rugged rocks became wave - worn 
pebbles !” 

Suddenly he heard the sound of 
horses’ feet. 

“Tt is a rider,” he said. 
shall have to go out to him.” 

He hastened to the door, and 
saw a young woman on a great 
white horse. She carried a market 
basket on her arm. She wore no 
riding-habit, but was just dressed 
in the ordinary way. There was 


“T 
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nothing picturesque about her ap- 
pearance, but Hieronymus thought 
her face looked interesting. She 
glanced at him, as though she won- 
dered what he could possibly be 
doing at the Green Dragon. 

“ Well, and what may I do for 
you?” he asked. He did not quite 
like to say, ‘“‘ What may I bring for 
you?” He left her to decide that 
matter. 

‘‘T wanted to see Mrs Benbow,” 
she said. 

“ She is busy doing the washing,” 
he answered. “ But I will go and 
tell her, if you will kindly detain 
any customer who may chance to 
pass by.” 

He hurried away, and came back 
with the answer that Mrs Benbow 
would be out in a minute. 

“ Thank you,” the young woman 
said, quietly. Then she added: 
* You have hurt your arm, I see.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “it is a 
great nuisance. I cannot write. 
I have been wondering whether I 
could get any one to write for me. 
Do you know of any one?” 

“No,” she said, bitterly; “we 
don’t write here. We make butter 
and cheese, and we fatten up our 
poultry, and then we go to market 
and sell our butter, cheese, and 
poultry.” 

“Well,” said Hieronymus, “and 
why shouldn’t you?” 

He looked up at her, and saw 
what a discontented expression had 
come over her young face. 

She took no notice of his inter- 
ruption, but just switched the 
horse’s ears with the end of her 
whip. 

“That is what we do year after 
year,” she continued, “ until I sup- 
pose we have become so dull that 
we don’t care to do anything else. 
That is what we have come into 
the world for: to make butter and 
cheese, and fatten up our poultry, 
and go to market.” 


“Yes,” he answered, cheerily, 
“and we all have to do it in some 
form or other. We all go to 
market to sell our goods, whether 
they be brains, or practical common- 
sense (which often, you know, has 
nothing to do with brains), or 
butter, or poultry. Now I don’t 
know, of course, what you have in 
your basket; but supposing you 
have eggs, which you are taking 
to market. Well, you are precisely 
in the same condition as the poet 
who is on his way to a publisher’s, 
carrying a new poem in his breast- 
pocket. And yet there is a dif- 
ference.” 

“Of course there is,” she jerked 
out, scornfully. 

“Yes, there is a difference,” he 
continued, placidiy; “it is this: 
“you will return without those 
eggs, but the poet will come back 
still carrying his poem in his breast- 
pocket !” 

Then he laughed at his own 
remark. 

“That is how things go in the 
great world, you know,” he said. 
“Out in the great world there is 
an odd way of settling matters. 
Still they must be settled somehow 
or other !” 

“Out in the world!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘That is where I long 
to go.” 

“Then why on earth don’t you?” 
he replied. 

At that moment Mrs Benbow 
came running out. 

“T am so sorry to keep you 
waiting, Miss Hammond,” she said 
to the young girl; “ but what with 
the washing and the making ready 
for the brewing to-morrow, I don’t 
know where to turn.” 

Then followed a series of mes- 
sages to which Hieronymus paid 
no attention. And then Miss 
Hammond cracked her whip, waved 
her greetings with it, and the old 
white horse trotted away. 
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“ And who is the rider of the 
horse ?” asked Hieronymus. 

“Oh, she is Farmer Hammond’s 
daughter,” said Mrs Benbow. ‘‘ Her 
name is Joan. She is an odd girl, 
different from the other girls here. 
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They say she is quite a scholar too. 
Why, she would be the one to 
write for you. The very one, of 
course! I'll call to her.” 

But by that time the old white 
horse was out of sight. 


CHAPTER III.—-THE PRIMARY GLORY. 


The next day at the Green 
Dragon was a busy one. Mrs and 
Mr Benbow were up betimes, bang- 
ing casks about in the cellar. When 
Hieronymus Howard came down 
to breakfast, he found that they had 
brought three great barrels into the 
kitchen, and that one was already 
half full of some horrible brown 
liquid, undergoing the process of 
fermentation. He felt himself much 
aggrieved that he was unable to 
contribute his share of work to the 
proceedings. It was but little 
comfort to him that he was again 
allowed to attend to the customers. 
.The pouring out of the beer had 
lost its charm for him. 

“It is a secondary glory to pour 
out the beer,” he grumbled. “I 
aspire to the primary glory of 
helping to make the beer.” 

Mrs Benbow was heaping on the 
coal in the furnace. She turned 
round and looked at the discon- 
solate figure. 

“There is one thing you might 
do,” she said. “I’ve not half 
enough barm. There are two or 
three places where you might call 
for some; and between them all, 
perhaps you'll get enough.” 

She then mentioned three houses, 
Farmer Hammond’s being amongst 
the number. 

“Very likely the Hammonds 
would oblige us,” she said. ‘‘They 
are neighbourly folk. They live at 
the Malt-House Farm, two miles 
off. You can’t carry the jar, but 
you can take the perambulator 
and wheel it back. I’ve often 





done that when I had much to 
carry.” 

Hieronymus Howard looked 
doubtfully at the perambulator. 

“Very well,” he said, submis- 
sively. ‘I suppose I shall only 
look like an ordinary tramp. It 
seems to be the fashion to tramp 
on this road!” 

It never entered his head to re- 
bel. The great jar was lifted into 
the perambulator, and Hieronymus 
wheeled it away, still keeping up 
his dignity, though under somewhat 
trying circumstances. 

“T rather wish I had not men- 
tioned anything about primary 
glory,” he remarked to himself, 
“‘ However, I will not faint by the 
wayside ; Mrs Benbow is a person 
not lightly to be disobeyed. In 
this respect she reminds me dis- 
tinctly of Queen Elizabeth, or Mar- 
garet of Anjou, with just a dash of 
Napoleon Bonaparte!” 

So he walked on along the high- 
road. Two or three tramps passed 
him, wheeling similar perambu- 
lators, some heaped up with rags 
and old tins and umbrellas, and 
occasionally a baby; representing 
the sum total of their respective 
possessions in the world. They 
looked at him with curiosity, but no 
pleasantry passed their lips. There 
was nothing to laugh at in Hier- 
onymus’s appearance ; there was a 
quiet dignity about him which was 
never lost on any one. His bearing 
tallied with his character, the char- 
acter of a mellowed human being. 
There was a restfulness about him 
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which had soothed more than one 
tired person; not the restfulness 
of stupidity, but the repose only 
gained by those who have struggled 
through a great fever to a great 
calm. His was a clean-shaven face; 
his hair was iron-grey. There was 
a kind but firm expression about 
his mouth, and a suspicion of 
humour lingering in the corners. 
His eyes looked at you frankly. 
There seemed to be no self-con- 
sciousness in his manner; long 
ago, perhaps, he had managed to 
get away from himself. 

He enjoyed the country, and 
stopped more than once to pick 
some richly tinted leaf, or some 
tiny flower nestling in the hedge. 
He confided all his treasures to the 
care of the perambulator. It was 
a beautiful morning, and the sun 
lit up the hills, which were girt 
with a belt of many gems: a belt 
of trees, each rivalling the other in 
coloured luxuriance. Hieronymus 
sang. Then he turned down a 
lane to the left and found some 
nuts. He ate these, and went on 
his way again, and at last found 
himself outside a farm of large and 
important aspect. A man was 
stacking a hay-rick. Hieronymus 
watched him keenly. 

‘Good gracious !” he exclaimed ; 
“T wish I could do that. How on 
earth do you manage it? And did 
it take you long to learn?” 

The man smiled in the usual 
yokel fashion, and went on with 
his work. Hieronymus plainly did 
not interest him. 

“Ts this the Malt-House Farm ?” 
cried Hieronymus, lustily. 

“What else should it be?” an- 
swered the man. 

“These rural characters are in- 
clined to be one-sided,” thought 
Hieronymus, as he opened the gate 
and wheeled the perambulator into 
the pretty garden. ‘It seems to 


me that they are almost as narrow- 
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minded as the people who live in 
cities and pride themselves on their 
breadth of view. Almost—but on 
reflection, not quite!” 

He knocked at the door of the 
porch, and a great bustling woman 
opened it. He explained his mis- 
sion to her, and pointed to the jar 
for the barm. 

“You would oblige Mrs Benbow 
greatly, ma’am,” he said. “In fact, 
we cannot get on with our beer 
unless you come to our assistance.” 

“Step into the parlour, sir,” she 
said, smiling, “and Ill see how 
much we've got. I think you are 
the gentleman who fought the 
gipsies. You’ve hurt your arm, I 
see.” 

“Yes, a great nuisance,” he an- 
swered, cheerily; “and that re- 
minds me of my other quest. I 
want some one to write for me an 
hour or two every day. Mrs Ben- 
bow mentioned your daughter, the 
young lady who came to us on the 
white horse yesterday.” ‘ 

He was going to add: “The 
young lady who wishes to go out 
into the world ;” but he checked 
himself, guessing by instinct that 
the young lady and her mother had 
probably very little in common. 

“Perhaps, though,” he said, “I 
take a liberty in making the sug- 
gestion. If so, you have only to 
reprove me, and that is the end 
of it.” 

“Oh, I daresay she’d like to 
write for you,” said Mrs Hammond, 
“if she can be spared from the 
butter and the fowls. She likes 
books and pen and paper. They’re 
things as I don’t favour.” 

‘“No,” said Hieronymus, sud- 
denly filled with an overwhelming 
sense of his own littleness ; “you 
are occupied with other more use- 
ful matters.” 

“Yes, indeed,” rejoined Mrs 
Hammond, fervently. ‘ Well, if 
youll be seated, I'll send Joan 
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to you, 
barm.” 

Hieronymus settled down in an 
old oak-chair, and took.a glance 
at the comfortable panelled room. 
There was every appearance of ease 
about the Malt-House Farm, and 
yet Farmer Hammond and his wife 
toiled incessantly from morning to 
evening, exacting continual labour 
from their daughter too. There 
was a good deal of brass-work in 
the parlour : it was kept spotlessly 
bright. 

In a few minutes Joan came in. 
She carried the jar. 

“T have filled the jar with barm,” 
she said, without any preliminaries. 
“One of the men can take it back 
if you like.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” he said, 
cheerily, looking at her with some 
interest. ‘‘It came in the peram- 
bulator: it can return in the same 
conveyance.” 

She bent over the table, leaning 
against the jar. She smiled at his 
words, and the angry look of resent- 
fulness, which seemed to be her 
habitual expression, gave way to a 
more pleasing one. Joan was not 
good-looking, but her face was de- 
cidedly interesting. She was of 
middle stature, slight but strong: 
not the typical country girl with 
rosy cheeks, but pale, though not 
unhealthy. She was dark of com- 
plexion : soft brown hair, over which 
she seemed to have no control, was 
done into a confused mass at the 
back, untidy, but pleasing. Her 
forehead was not interfered with: 
you might see it for yourself, and 
note the great bumps which those 
rogues of phrenologists delight to 
finger. She carried her head 
proudly, and from certain deter- 
mined little jerks which she gave 
to it, you might judge somewhat 
of her decided character. She was 
dressed in a dark gown, and wore 
an apron of coarse linen. At the 
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most she was nineteen years of 
age. 

Hieronymus just glanced at her, 
and could not help comparing her 
with her mother. 

*“* Well,” he said, pleasantly, “and 
now, having settled the affairs of 
the Green Dragon, I proceed to 
my own. Will you come and be 
my scribbler fora few days? Or if 
you wish for a grander title, will 
you act as my amanuensis? I am 
sadly in need of a little help. I 
have found out that you can help 
me.” 

“T don’t know whether you 
could read my writing,” she said, 
shyly. 

“That does not matter in the 
least,” he answered. “I _ shan’t 
have to read it. Some one else 
will.” 

“My spelling is not faultless,’ 
she said. 

“Also a trifle!” he replied. 
“Spelling, like every other virtue, 
is a relative thing, depending large- 
ly on the character of the individ- 
ual. Have you any other objec- 
tion ?” 

She shook her head, and smiled 
brightly at him. 

“T should like to write for you,” 
she said, “if only I could do it 
well enough.” . 

‘“T am sure of that,” he answered, 
kindly. “Mrs Benbow tells me 
you are a young lady who does 
good work. I admire that be- 
yond everything. You fatten up 
the poultry well, you make but- 
ter and pastry well—shouldn’t I 
just like to taste it! And I am 
sure you have cleaned this brass- 
work.” 

“Yes,” she said, “when I’m 
tired of every one and everything, 
I go and rub up the brasses until 
they are spotless. When I am 
utterly weary of the whole concern, 
and just burning to get away from 
this stupid little village, I polish 
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the candlesticks and handles until 
my arms are worn out. I had a 
good turn at it yesterday.” 

** Was yesterday a bad day with 
you then?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ When 
I was riding the old white horse 
yesterday, I just felt that I could 
go on riding, riding for ever. But 
she is such a slow coach. She won’t 
go quickly !” 

“No, I should think you could 
walk more quickly,” said Hierony- 
mus. ‘* Your legs would take you 
out into the world more swiftly 
than that old white horse. And 
being clear of this little village, 
and being out in the great world, 
what do you want to do?” 

“To learn !” she cried ; “ to learn 
to know something about life, and 
to get to have other interests: 
something great and big, something 
worth wearing one’s strength away 
for.” Then she stopped suddenly. 
** What a goose I am!” she said, 
turning away half ashamed. 

“Something great and big,” 
he repeated. “Cynics would tell 
you that you have a weary quest 
before you. But I think it is very 
easy to find something great and 
big. Only, it all depends on the 
strength of your telescope. You 
must order the best kind, and un- 
fortunately one can’t afford the best 
kind when one is very young. You 
have to pay for your telescope, not 
with money, but with years. But 
when at last it comes into your 
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possession—ah, how it alters the 
look of things.” 

He paused a moment, as though 
lost in thought ; and then, with the 
brightness so characteristic of him, 
he added : 

“ Well, I must be going home to 
my humble duties at the Green 
Dragon, and you, no doubt, have 
to return to your task of feeding up 
the poultry for the market. When 
is market-day at Church Stretton?” 

“On Friday,” she answered. 

“That is the day I have to send 
off some of my writing,” he said; 
“my market-day, also, you see.” 

“Are you a poet?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“No,” he answered, smiling at 
her ; “I am that poor creature, an 
historian : one of those restless per- 
sons who furridge amongst the 
annals of the past.” 

“Oh,” she said, enthusiastically, 
“TI have always cared more about 
history than anything else !” 

““Well, then, if you come to- 
morrow to the Green Dragon at 
eleven o'clock,” he said, kindly, 
“you will have the privilege of 
writing history instead of reading 
it. And now I suppose I must 
hasten back to the tyranny of 
Queen Elizabeth. Can you lift 
that jar into the perambulator? 
You see I can’t.” 

She hoisted it into the peram- 
bulator, and then stood at the gate, 
watching him as he pushed it 
patiently over the rough road. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE MAKING OF THE PASTRY. 


That same afternoon Mrs Ham- 
mond put on her best things and 
drove in the dog-cart to Minton, 
where Auntie Lloyd of the Tan- 
House Farm was giving a tea-party. 
Joan had refused to go. She had 


a profound contempt for these social 
gatherings, and Auntie Lloyd and 


she had no great love, the one for 
the other. Auntie Lloyd, who was 
regarded as the oracle of the fam- 
ily, summed Joan up in a few sen- 
tences : 

“ She’s a wayward creature, with 
all her fads about books and book 
learning. I’ve no patience with 
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her. Fowls and butter and such 
things have been good enough for 
us; why does she want to meddle 
with things which don’t concern her? 
She’s clever at her work, and dili- 
gent too. If it weren’t for that, 
there’d be no abiding her.” 

Joan summed Auntie Lloyd up 
in a few words: 

“Oh, she’s Auntie Lloyd,” she 
said, shrugging her shoulders. 

So when her mother urged her 
to go to Minton to this tea-party, 
which was to be something quite 
special, Joan said: 

“No, I don’t care about going. 
Auntie Lloyd worries me to death. 
And what with her, and the rum 
in the tea, and those horrid crum- 
pets, I’d far rather stay at home, 
and make pastry and read a book.” 

So she stayed. There was plenty 
of pastry in the larder, and there 
seemed no particular reason why 
she should add to the store. But 
she evidently thought differently 
about the matter, for she went into 
the kitchen, and rolled upher sleeves 
and began her work. 

“‘T hope this will be the best 
pastry I have ever made,” she said 
to herself, as she prepared several 
jam - puffs and an open tart. “I 
should like him to taste my pastry. 
An historian. I wonder what we 
shall write about to-morrow.” 

She put the pastry into the oven, 
and sat lazily in the ingle, nursing 
her knees, and musing. She was 
thinking the whole time of Hier- 
onymus, of his kind and genial 
manner, and his face with the iron- 
grey hair: she would remember 
him always, even if she never saw 
him again. Once or twice it crossed 
her mind that she had been foolish 
to speak so impatiently to him of 
her village life. He would just 
think her a silly discontented girl, 
and nothing more. And yet it had 
seemed so natural to talk to him 
in that strain: she knew by in- 
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stinct that he would understand, 
and he was the first she had ever 
met who would be likely to under- 
stand. The others—her father, her 
mother, David Ellis the exciseman, 
who was supposed to be fond of her, 
these and others in the neighbour- 
hood—what did they care about 
her desire to improve her mind, and 
widen out her life, and multiply 
her interests? She had been wait- 
ing for months, almost for years in- 
deed, to speak openly to some one: 
she could not have let the chance 
go by, now that it had come to her. 

The puffs meanwhile were for- 
gotten. When at last she recol- 
lected them, she hastened to their 
rescue, and found she was only just 
in time. Two were burnt: she 
placed the others in a dish, and 
threw the damaged ones on the 
table. As she did so, the kitchen 
door opened, and the exciseman 
came in, and seeing the pastry, he 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, Joan, making pastry! Then 
T’ll test it !” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” 
she said, half angrily, as she put 
her hands over the dish. “I won't 
have it touched. You can eat the 
burnt ones if you like.” 

“ Not I,” he answered. ‘I want 
the best. Why, Joan, what’s the 
matter with you? You're down- 
right cross to-day.” 

“T’m no different from usual,” 
she said. 

** Yes, you are,” he said; ‘and, 
what’s more, you grow different 
every week.” 

“T grow more tired of this hor- 
rid little village and of every one 
in it, if that’s what you mean,” she 
answered. 

He had thrown his whip on the 
chair, and stood facing her. He 
was a prosperous man, much re- 
spected, and much liked for many 
miles round Little Stretton. It was 
an open secret that he loved Joan 
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Hammond, the only question in the 
village being whether Joan would 
have him when the time came for 
him to propose to her. No girl in 
her senses would have been likely 
to refuse the exciseman ; but then 
Joan was not in her senses, so that 
anything might be expected of her. 
At least, such was the verdict of 
Auntie Lloyd, who regarded her 
niece with the strictest disapproval. 
Joan had always been more friendly 
with David than with any one else ; 
and it was no doubt this friendli- 
ness, remarkable in one who kept 
habitually apart from others, which 
had encouraged David to go on 
hoping to win her, not by per- 
suasion but by patience. He loved 
her, indeed he had always loved 
her ; and in the old days, when he 
was a schoolboy and she was a 
little baby child, he had left his 
companions to go and play with 
his tiny girl-friend up at the Malt- 
House Farm. He had no sister of 
his own, and he liked to nurse and 
pet the querulous little creature who 
was always quiet in his arms. He 
could soothe her when no one else 
had any influence. But the years 
had come and gone, and they had 
grown apart ; not he from her, but 
she from him. And now he stood 
in the kitchen of the old farm, 
reading in her very manner the 
answer to the question which he 
had not yet asked her. That ques- 
tion was always on his lips: how 
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many times had he not said it 
aloud when he rode his horse over 
the country? But Joan was forbid: 
ding of late months, and especially 
of late weeks, and the exciseman 
had always told himself sadly that 
the right moment had not yet come. 
And to-day, also, it was not the 
right moment. A great sorrow 
seized him, for he longed to tell 
her that he loved and understood 
her, and that he was yearning to 
make her happy. She should have 
books of her own; books, books, 
books: he had already bought a 
few volumes to form the beginning 
of her library. They were not well 
chosen, perhaps, but there they 
were, locked up in his private 
drawer. He was not learnéd, but 
he would learn for her sake. All 
this flashed through his mind as he 
stood before her. He looked at her 
face, and could not trace one single 
expression of kindliness or encour- 
agement. 

“Then I must go on waiting,” 
he thought, and he stooped and 
picked up his whip. 

“Good - bye, Joan,” he said, 
quietly. 

The kitchen door swung on its 
hinges, and Joan was once more 
alone. 

“ An historian,” she said to her- 
self, as she took away the rolling- 
pin, and put the pastry into the 
larder. ‘I wonder what we shall 
write about to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER V.—PASTRY AND PERSONAL MONARCHY. 


Joan sat in the parlour of the 
Green Dragon, waiting until Hier- 
onymus had finished eating a third 
jam-puff, and could pronounce him- 
self ready to begin dictating. A 
few papers were scattered about on 
the table, and Gamboge was curled 
up on the hearth-rug. Joan was 


radiant with pleasure, for this was 


her nearest approach to intellec- 
tuality ; a new world had opened 
to her as though by magic. And 
she was radiant with another kind 
of pleasure: this was only the third 
time she had seen the historian, and 
each time she was the happier. It 
was at first a little shock to her 
sense of intellectual propriety that 
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the scholar yonder could condescend 
to so trivial a matter as pastry ; but 
then Hieronymus had his own way 
about him, which carried convic- 
tion in the end. 

“Well,” he said, cheerily, “I 
think I am ready to begin. Dear 
me! What excellent pastry !” 

Joan smiled, and dipped her pen 
in the ink. 

“ And to think that David nearly 
ate it,” she said to herself. And 
that was about the first time she 
had thought of him since yesterday. 

Then the historian began. His 
language was simple and dignified, 
like the man himself. His subject 
was “ An Introduction to the Per- 
sonal Monarchy, which began with 
the Reign of Henry VIII.” Every- 
thing he said was crystal - clear. 
Moreover, he had that rare gift, the 
power of condensing and of sug- 
gesting too. He was nothing if 
not an impressionist. Joan had no 
difficulty in keeping pace with him, 
for he dictated slowly. After nearly 
two hours, he left off, and gave a 
great sigh of relief. 

“There now,” he said, “ that’s 
enough for to-day.” And he seemed 
just like a schoolboy released from 
lessons. 

“Come, come,” he added, as he 
looked over the manuscript. ‘TI 
shall be quite proud to send that in 
to the printer. You would make a 
capital little secretary. You are so 
quiet, and you don’t scratch with 
your pen: qualities which are only 
too rare. Well, we shall be able to 
go on with this work, if you can 
spare the time and will oblige me. 
And we must make some arrange- 
ment about money matters.” 

“ As for that,” said Joan, hastily, 
“it’s such a change from the never- 
ending fowls and that everlasting 
butter.” 

“Of course it is,” said Hier- 
onymus, as he took his pipe from 
the mantel-shelf. “But all the 
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same, we will be business - like. 
Besides, consider the advantage : 
you will be earning a little money 
with which you can either buy 
books to read, or fowls to fatten up 
You can take your choice, you 
know.” 

*T should choose the books,” she 
said, quite fiercely. 

“How spiteful you are about 
those fowls!” he said. 

“So would you be, if you had 
been looking after them all your 
life,” Joan answered, still more 
fiercely. 

“There is no doubt about you 
being a volcanic young lady,” 
Hieronymus remarked, thought- 
fully. “But I understand. I was 
also a volcano once: I am now 
extinct. You will be extinct after 
a few years, and you will be so 
thankful for the repose. But one 
has to go through a great many 
eruptions as preliminaries to peace.” 

“ Any kind of experience is better 
than none at all,’ Joan said, more 
gently this time. ‘You can’t 
think how I dread a life in which 
nothing happens. I want to have 
my days crammed full of interests 
and events. Then I shall learn 
something; but here—what can 
one learn? You should just see 
Auntie Lloyd, and be with her for 
a quarter of an hour. When you've 
seen her, you've seen the whole 
neighbourhood. Oh, how I dislike 
her!” 

Her tone of voice expressed so 
heartily her feelings about Auntie 
Lloyd, that Hieronymus laughed, 
and Joan laughed too. 

She had put on her bonnet, and 
stood ready to go home. The his- 
torian stroked Gamboge, put away 
his papers, and expressed himself 
inclined to accompany Joan part of 
the way. 

He ran into the kitchen to tell 
Mrs Benbow that he would not be 
long gone. 
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‘* Dinner won’t be ready for quite 
an hour,” she said, ‘‘as the butcher 
came so late. But here is a cup of 
beef-tea for you. You look rather 
tired.” 

“T’ve had such a lot of pastry,” 
Hieronymus pleaded, and he turned 
to Mr Benbow, who had just come 
into the kitchen followed by his 
faithful collie. ‘I don’t feel as 
though I could manage the beef- 
tea ! ” 

* Tt’s no use kicking against the 
traces,” said Mr Benbow, laughing. 
“T’ve found that out long ago. 
Sarah is a tyrant.” 

But it was evidently a tyranny 
which suited him very well, for there 
seemed to be a kind of settled hap- 
piness between the host and hostess 
of the Green Dragon. Some such 
thought passed through Hierony- 
mus’s mind as he gulped down the 
beef-tea, and then started off happily 
with Joan. 

“T like both the Benbows,” he 
said to her. ‘‘ And it is very sooth- 
ing to be with people who are happy 
together. I’m cosily housed there, 
and not at all sorry to have had 
my plans altered by the gipsies ; 
especially now that I can go on 
with my work so comfortably. My 
friends in Wales may wait for me 
as long as they choose.” 

Joan would have wished to tell 
him how glad she was that he was 
going to stay. But she just smiled 
happily. He was so bright him- 
self, that it was impossible not to be 
happy in his company. 

“I’m so pleased I have done 
some dictating to-day,” he said, as 
he plucked an autumn-leaf and put 
it into his button-hole. “And 
now I can enjoy myself all the 
more. You cannot think how I 
do enjoy the country. These 
hills are so wonderfully soothing. 
I never remember being in a place 
where the hills have given me 
such a sense of repose as here. 


Those words constantly recur to 
me :— 


‘ His dews drop mutely on the hill, 

His cloud above it saileth still, 

(Though on its slopes men sow and 
reap. ) 

More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He giveth His Beloved sleep.’ 


“Tt’s all so true, you know, and 
yonder are the slopes cultivated by 
men. I am always thinking of 
these words here. They match 
with the hills and they match with 
my feelings.” 

“T have never thought about 
the hills in that way,” she said. 

“No,” he answered, kindly, 
“because you are not tired yet. 
But when you are tired, not with 
imaginary battlings, but with the 
real campaigns of life, then you 
will think about the dews falling 
softly on the hills.” 

* Are you tired, then?” she asked. 

“JT have been very tired,” he 
answered, simply. 

They walked on in silence for a 
few minutes, and then he added: 
*‘ You wished for knowledge, and 
here you are surrounded by oppor- 
tunities for attaining to it. 

“T have never found Auntie 
Lloyd a specially interesting sub- 
ject for study,” Joan said, obsti- 
nately. 

Hieronymus smiled. 

“T was not thinking of Auntie 
Lloyd,” he said. ‘I was thinking 
of all these beautiful hedges, these 
lanes with their countless treasures, 
and this stream with its bed of 
stones, and those hills yonder: 
all of them eloquent with the 
wonder of the earth’s history. You 
are literally surrounded with the 
means of making your minds beauti- 
ful, you country people. And why 
don’t you do it?” 

Joan listened. 
language to her. 


This was new 
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Hieronymus continued : 

‘The sciences are here for you. 
They offer themselves to you, with- 
out stint, without measure. Nature 
opens her book to you. Have you 
ever tried to read it? From the 
things which fret and worry our 
souls, from the people who worry 
and fret us, from ourselves who 
worry and fret ourselves, we can 
at least turn to Nature. There we 
find our right place, a resting-place 
of intense repose. There we lose 
that troublesome part of ourselves, 
our own sense of importance. Then 
we rest, and not until then.” 

“Why should you speak to me 
of rest?” the girl cried, her fund 
of patience and control coming 
suddenly to an end. “I don’t 
want to rest. I want to live a 
full, rich life, crammed with in- 
terests. I want to learn about life 
itself, not about things. It is so 
absurd to talk to me of rest. You’ve 
had your time of unrest,—you said 
so. I don’t care about peace and 
repose! Idon’t .. .” 

She left off as suddenly as she 
had begun, fearing to seem too ill- 
mannered. 

“ Of course you don’t,” he said, 
gently, “and I’m a goose to think 
you should. No, you will have to 
go out into the world, and to learn 
for yourself that it is just the same 
there as everywhere: butter and 
cheese making, prize-winning, and 
prize-losing, and very little satis- 
faction either over the winning or 
the losing; and a great many 
Auntie Lloyds, probably a good 
deal more trying than the Little 
Stretton Auntie Lloyd. Only, if I 
were you, I should not talk about 
it any more. 
Saddle the white horse and go! 
Get your experiences, thick and 
quick. Then you will be glad to 
rest.” 

* Are you making fun of me?” 
she asked, half suspiciously, for he 
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had previously joked about the 
slow pace of the white horse. 

“No,” he answered, in his kind 
way ; “why should I make fun of 
you? We cannot all be content to 
go on living a quiet life in a little 
village.” 

At that moment the exciseman 
passed by them on horseback. He 
raised his hat to Joan, and looked 
with some curiosity at Hieronymus. 
Joan coloured. She remembered 
that she had not behaved kindly 
to him yesterday ; and after all, he 
was David, David who had always 
been good to her, ever since she 
could remember. 

**Who was that?” asked Hierony- 
mus. ‘“ What a trim, nice-looking 
man!” 

“He is David Ellis, the excise- 
man,” Joan said, half reluctantly. 

‘*T wonder when he is going to 
test the beer at the Green Dragon,” 
said the historian, anxiously. “I 
wouldn’t miss that for anything. 
Will you ask him?” 

Joan hesitated. Then she hast- 
ened on a few steps, and called 
* David !” 

David turned in his saddle, and 
brought his horse to a standstill. 
He wondered what Joan could . 
have to say to him. 

“When are you going to test 
the beer at the Green Dragon ?” 
she asked. 

“Some time this afternoon,” he 
answered. “Why do you want 
to know?” 

“The gentleman who is staying 
at the inn wants to know,” Joan 
said, 

“Ts that all you have to say to 
me?” David asked, quietly. 

“No,” said Joan, looking up at 
him. “There is something more : 
about that pastry. - 

But just then Hieronymus had 
joined them. 

“Tf you're talking about pastry,” 
he said, cheerily, ‘‘I never tasted 
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any better than Miss Hammond’s. 
I ate a dishful this morning !” 

The exciseman looked at Joan, 
and at the historian. 

“Yes,” he said, as he cracked his 
whip, “it tastes good to those who 
can get it, and it tastes bad to 
those who can’t get it.” 

And with that he galloped away, 
leaving Joan confused, and Hierony- 
mus mystified. He glanced at his 
companion, and seemed to expect 
that she would explain the situa- 


tion; but as she did not attempt 
to do so, he walked quietly along 
with her until they came to the 
short cut which led back to the 
Green Dragon. There he parted 
from her, making an arrangement 
that she should come and write for 
him on the morrow. But as he 
strolled home, he said to himself, 
“T am much afraid that I have 
been eating some one else’s pastry ! 
Well, it was very good, especially 
the jam-puffs ! ” 


CHAPTER VI.—THE EXCISEMAN’S LIBRARY. 


David Ellis did not feel genially 
disposed towards the historian ; 
and yet when he stood in the 
kitchen of the Green Dragon, 
testing the new brew, and saw 
Hieronymus eagerly watching the 
process, he could not but be amused. 
There was something about Hier- 
onymus which was altogether 
irresistible. He had a power 
quite unconscious to himself, of 
drawing people over to his side. 
And yet he never tried to win: 
he was just himself, nothing more 
and nothing less. 

“T am not wishing to pry into 
the secrets of the profession,” he 
said to David Ellis; “but I do 
like to see how everything is 
done.” 

The exciseman good-naturedly 
taught him how to test the strength 
of the beer, and Hieronymus was as 
pleased as though he had learnt 
some great secret of the universe, 
or unearthed some long-forgotten 
fact in history. 

** Are you sure the beer comes up 
to its usual standard?” he asked 
mischievously, turning to Mrs Ben- 
bow at the same time. ‘Are you 
sure it has nothing of the beef-tea 
element about it? We drink beef- 
tea by the quart in this establish- 
ment. I’m allowed nothing else !” 


David laughed, and said it was 
the best beer in the neighbourhood ; 
and with that he left the kitchen 
and went into the ale-room, to 
exchange a few words with Mr 
Howells, the proprietor of the rival 
inn, who always came to the Green 
Dragon to have his few glasses of 
beer in peace, free from the stormy 
remonstrances of his wife. Every 
one in Little Stretton knew his 
secret, and respected it. Hierony- 
mus returned to his parlour, where 
he was supposed to be deep in 
study. 

After a few minutes, some one 
knocked at the door, and David 
Ellis came in. 

“Excuse me troubling you,” he 
said, rather nervously, “ but there is 
a little matter I wanted to ask you 
about.” 

“It’s about that confounded 
pastry!” thought Hieronymus, as 
he drew a chair to the fireside, and 
welcomed the exciseman to it. 

David sank down into it, twist- 
ed his whip, and looked now 
at Hieronymus and now at the 
books which lay scattered on the 
table. He evidently wished to say 
something, but he did not know 
how to begin. 

“TI know what you want to say,” 
said Hieronymus. 
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‘“No, you don’t,” answered the 
exciseman. ‘“ Noone knows except 
myself.” 

Hieronymus retreated, crushed, 
but rather relieved too. 

Then David, gaining courage, 
continued : 

*‘ Books are in your line, aren’t 
they ?” 

“Tt just does happen to be my 
work to know a little about them,” 
the historian answered. ‘“ Are you 
interested in them too?” 

“Well,” said David, hesitating, 
“T can’t say I read them, but I 
buy them.” 

“Most people do that,” said 
Hieronymus; “it takes less time 
to buy than to read, and we are 
pressed for time in this century.” 

“You see,” said the exciseman, 
“T don’t buy the books for myself, 
and it’s rather awkward knowing 
what to get. Now what would 
you get for a person who was really 
fond of reading: something of a 
scholar, you understand? That 
would help me for my next lot.” 

“Tt all depends on the taste 
of the person,” Hieronymus said, 
kindly. ‘Some like poetry, some 
like novels: others like books about 
the moon, and others like books 
about the North Pole, or the 
Tropics.” 

David did not know much about 
the North Pole or the Tropics, but 
he had certainly bought several 
volumes of poetry, and Hierony- 
mus’s words gave him courage. 

“T bought several books of 
poetry,” he said, lifting his head 
up with a kind of triumph which 
was unmistakable. ‘Cowper, Mrs 
Hemans P ; 

“Yes,” said Hieronymus, pa- 
tiently. 

“And the other day I bought 
Milton,” continued the exciseman. 

“Ah,” said the historian, with 
a faint smile of cheerfulness. He 
had never been able to care for 
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Milton (though he never owned 
it). 

“And now I thought of buying 
this,” said David, taking from his 
pocket-book a small slip of paper, 
and showing it to his companion. 

Hieronymus read: ‘Selections 
from Robert Browning.’ 

** Come, come !”’ he said, cheerily, 
“this is a good choice !” 

“ Tt is not my choice,” said David, 
simply. ‘I don’t know one fellow 
from the other. But the man at 
the shop in Ludlow told me it was 
a book to have. If you say so too, 
of course that settles the matter.” 

** Well,” said Hieronymus, “and 
what about the other books?” 

*‘T tell you what,” said David, 
suddenly, “‘if you’d come to my 
lodgings one day, you could look at 
the books I’ve got, and advise me 
about others. That would be the 
shortest and pleasantest way.” 

“ By all means,” said the his- 
torian. “Then you have not yet 
given away your gifts?” 

“ Not yet,” said David, quietly. 
“T am waiting awhile.” 

And then he relapsed into silence 
and timidity, and went on twisting 
his whip. 

Hieronymus was interested, but 
he had too much delicate feeling to 
push the inquiry, and not having a 
mathematical mind, he was quite 
unable to put two and two together 
without help from another source. 
So he just went on smoking his 
pipe, wondering all the time what 
possible reason his companion could 
have for collecting together a library 
beginning with Mrs Hemans. 

After a remark about the weather 
and the crops— Hieronymus was 
becoming quite agricultural— David 
rose in an undecided kind of man- 
ner, expressed his thanks, and took 
his leave, but there was evidently 
something more he wanted to say, 
and yet he went away without say- 
ing it. 
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“T’m sure he wants to speak 
about that pastry,” thought Hier- 
onymus. Confound him! Why 
doesn’t he?” 

The next moment the door 
opened, and David put his head 
in. 

“There’s something else I wanted 
to say,” he stammered out. ‘The 
fact is, I don’t tell anybody about 


the books I buy. It’s my own . 


affair, and I like to keep it to my- 
self. But I’m sure I can trust 
ou.” 

“T should just think you could,” 
Hieronymus answered, cheerily. 

So he promised secrecy, and then 
followed the exciseman to the door, 
and watched him mount his horse 
and ride off. Mr Benbow was 


coming in at the time, and Hier- 
onymus said some few pleasant 
words about David Ellis. 

“He’s the nicest man in these 
parts,” Mr Benbow said, warmly. 
“ We alllike him. Joan Hammond 
will be a lucky girl if she gets him 
for a husband.” 

“Ts he fond of her, then?” asked 
Hieronymus. 

“He has always been fond of 
her since I can remember,” Mr 
Benbow answered. 

Then Hieronymus, having re- 
ceived this valuable assistance, pro- 
ceeded carefully to put two and two 
together. 

“Now I know for whom the 
exciseman intends his library !” he 
said to himself, triumphantly. 


CHAPTER VII.—AUNTIE LLOYD PROTESTS. 


Auntie Lloyd was a material, 
highly prosperous individual, utter- 
ly bereft of all ideas except one ; 
though, to be sure, the one idea 
which she did possess was of over- 
whelming bulk, being, indeed, the 
sense of her own superiority over 
all people of all countries and all 
centuries. This was manifest not 
only in the way she spoke, but also 
in the way she folded her hands 
together on the buckle of her 
waist- belt, as though she were 
murmuring : “ Thank heaven, I am 
Auntie Lloyd, and no one else!” 
All her relations, and indeed all 
her neighbours, bowed down to her 
authority : it was recognised by 
every one that the mistress of the 
Tan-House Farm was a personage 
who must not be disobeyed in the 
smallest particular. There had been 
one rebel in the camp for many 
years now: Joan. She alone had 
dared to raise the standard of revolt. 
At first she had lifted it only an 
inch high ; but strength and cour- 
age had come with years, and now 


the standard floated triumphantly 
in the air. And to-day it reached 
its full height, for Auntie Lloyd 
had driven over to the Malt-House 
Farm to protest with her niece 
about this dictation, and Joan, 
though she did not use the exact 
words, had plainly told her to mind 
her own business. 

Auntie Lloyd had been consider- 
ably “‘ worked up” ever since she 
had heard the news that Joan went 
to write for a gentleman at the 
Green Dragon. Then she heard 
that Joan not only wrote for him, 
but was also seen walking about 
with him; for it was not at all 
likely that an episode of this de- 
scription would pass without com- 
ment in Little Stretton; and Auntie 
Lloyd was not the only person who 
remarked and criticised. A bad 
attack of sciatica had kept her from 
interfering at the outset; but as soon 
as she was even tolerably well, she 
made a descent upon the Malt- 
House Farm, having armed herself 
with the most awe-inspiring bonnet 
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and mantle which her wardrobe 
could supply. But Joan was proof 
against such terrors. She listened 
to all Auntie Lloyd had to say, and 
merely remarked that she did not 
consider it was any one’s affair but 
her own. That was the most over- 
whelming statement that had ever 
been made to Auntie Lloyd. No 
wonder that she felt faint. 

“ Tt is distinctly a family affair,” 
she said, angrily. “If you’re not 
careful, you'll lose the chance of 
David Ellis. You can’t expect him 
to be dangling about your heels all 
his life. He will soon be tired of 
waiting for your pleasure. Do you 
suppose that he, too, does not know 
you are amusing yourself with this 
new-comer ?” 

Joan was pouring out tea at the 
time, and her hand trembled as she 
filled the cup. 

“T won’t have David Ellis thrust 
down my throat by you or by any 
one,” she said, determinedly. 

And with that she looked at her 
watch, and calmly said that it was 
time for her to be off to the Green 
Dragon, Mr Howard having asked 
her to go in the afternoon instead 
of the morning. But though she 
left Auntie Lloyd quelled and para- 
lysed, and was conscious that she 
had herself won the battle once 
and for all, she was very much 
irritated and distressed too. Hier- 
onymus noticed that something 
was wrong with her. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked, 
kindly. “Has Auntie Lloyd been 
paying a visit to the Malt-House 
Farm, and exasperated you beyond 
all powers of endurance? Or was 
the butter-making a failure? Or 
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is it the same old story !—general 
detestation of every one and every- 
thing in Little Stretton, together 
‘with an inward determination to 
massacre the whole village at the 
earliest opportunity ?” 

Joan smiled, and looked up 
at the kind face which always 
had such a restful influence on 
her ? 

“T suppose that 7s the root of 
the whole matter,” she said. 

“T am sorry for you,” he said, 
gently, as he turned to his papers ; 
“but I think you are not quite 
wise to let your discontent grow 
beyond your control. Most people, 
you know, when their lives are 
analysed, are found to have but 
sorry material out of which to 
fashion for themselves satisfaction 
and contentment.” 

Her face flushed as he spoke, and 
a great peace fell over her. When 
she was with him, all was well with 
her: the irritations at home, the 
annoyances either within or with- 
out, either real or imaginary, and 
indeed all worries, passed for the 
time out of her memory. David 
Ellis was forgotten, Auntie Lloyd 
was forgotten; the narrow, dull, 
everyday existence broadened out 
into many interesting possibil- 
ities. Life had something bright 
to offer to Joan. She bent happily 
over the pages, thoroughly enjoying 
her congenial task; and now and 
again during the long pauses of 
silence, when Hieronymus was 
thinking out his subject, she 
glanced at his kind face and his 
silvered head. 

And restless little 
restful. 


Joan was 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE DISTANCE GROWS. 


So the days slipped away, and 
Joan came regularly to the Green 


dictation. These mornings were 


red-letter days in her life: she had 
Dragon, to write to the historian’s never before had anything which 
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she could have called companion- 
ship, and now this best of all 
pleasures was suddenly granted to 
her. She knew well that it could 
not last; that very soon the his- 
torian would go back into his own 
world, and that she would be left 
lonely, lonelier than ever. But 
meanwhile she was happy. She 
always felt after having been with 
him as though some sort of peace 
had stolen over her. It did not 
hold her long, this sense of peace. 
It was merely that quieting in- 
fluence which a mellowed nature 
exercises at rare moments over an 
unmellowed nature, being indeed 
a snatch of that wonderful rest- 
fulness which has something divine 
in its essence. She did not analyse 
her feelings for him, she dared not. 
She just drifted on, dreaming. And 
she was grateful to him too, for she 
had unburdened her heavy heart 
to him, and he had not laughed 
at her aspirations and ambitions. 
He had certainly made a little fun 
over her, but not in the way which 
conveyed contempt: on the con- 
trary, his manner of teasing gave 
the impression of the kindliest 
sympathy. He had spoken sen- 
sible words of advice to her too; 
not in any formal set lecture—that 
would have been impossible to him 
—but in detached sentences given 
out at different times, with words 
simple in themselves, but able to 
suggest many good and noble 
thoughts. At least, that was what 
Joan gathered, that was her judg- 
ment of him, that was the effect he 
produced on her. 

Then he was not miserly of his 
learning. He was not one of those 
scholars who keep their wisdom for 
their narrow and appreciative little 
set; he gave of his best to every 
one with royal generosity, and he 
gave of his best to her. He saw 


that she was really interested in 
history, and that it pleased her to 
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hear him talk about it. Out then 
came his stores of knowledge, all 
for her special service! But that 
was only half of the process; he 
taught her by finding out from her 
what she knew, and then returning 
her knowledge to her twofold en- 
riched. She was eager to learn, 
and he was interested in her eager- 
ness. It was his nature to be kind 
and chivalrous to every one, and 
he was therefore kind and chival- 
rous to his little secretary. He 
saw her constantly in “school 
hours,” as he called the time spent 
in dictating, and out of school 
hours too. He took such an in- 
terest in all matters connected with 
the village, that he was to be found 
everywhere, now gravely contem- 
plating the cows and comparing 
them with Mr Benbow’s herd, now 
strolling through the market-place, 
and now passing stern criticisms on 
the butter and poultry, of which he 
knew nothing. Once he even tried 
to sell Joan Hammond’s butter to 
Mrs Benbow. 

“T assure you, ma’am,” he said 
to the landlady of the Green 
Dragon, “the very best cooking 
butter in the kingdom! Taste and 
see.” 

“But it dsn’t cooking butter!” 
interposed Joan, hastily. 

But she laughed all the same, 
and Hieronymus, much humbled 
by his mistake, made no more at- 
tempts to sell butter. 

He seemed thoroughly contented 
with his life at Little Stretton, and 
in no hurry to join his friends in 
Wales. He was so genial that 
every one liked him and spoke 
kindly of him. If he was driving 
in the pony-carriage and saw any 
children trudging home after school, 
he would find room for four or five 
of them and take them back to the 
village in triumph. If he met an 
old woman carrying a bundle of 
wood, he immediately transferred 
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the load from herself to himself, 
and walked along by her side, 
chatting merrily the while. As 
for the tramps who passed on the 
highroad from Ludlow to Church 
Stretton, they found in him a sym- 
pathetic friend. His hand was 
always in his pocket for them. 
He listened to their tales of woe, 
and stroked the “ property” baby 
in the perambulator, and absolutely 
refused to be brought to order by 
Mrs Benbow, who declared that she 
knew more about tramps than he 
did, and that the best thing to do 
with them was to send them about 
their business as soon as possible. 

“You will ruin the reputation of 
the Green Dragon,” she said, “if 
you go on entertaining tramps out- 
side. Take your friends over to 
the other inn!” 

She thought that this would be 
a strong argument, as Hieronymus 
was particularly proud of the Green 
Dragon, having discovered that it 
was patronised by the aristocrats of 
the village, and considered infinitely 
superior to its rival, the Crown 
Inn opposite. 

But the historian, so yielding in 
other respects, continued his in- 
timacies with the tramps, some- 
times even leaving his work if he 
chanced to see an interesting-look- 
ing wanderer slouching past the 
Green Dragon. Joan had become 
accustomed to these interruptions. 
She just sat waiting patiently un- 
til Hieronymus came back, and 
plunged once more into the His- 
tory of the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries, or the Attitude of the 
Foreign Powers to each other dur- 
ing the latter years of Heury 
VU. 

“Tm a troublesome fellow,” he 
would say to her sometimes, ‘‘ and 
you are very patient with me. In 
fact, you’re a regular little brick of 
a secretary.” 

Then she would flush with plea- 
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sure to hear his words of praise. 
But he never noticed that, and 
never thought he was leading her 
further and further away from her 
surroundings and ties, and putting 
great distances between herself and 
the exciseman. 

So little did he guess it, that one 
day he even ventured to joke with 
her. He had been talking to her 
about John Richard Green, the 
historian, and he asked her whether 
she had read ‘A Short History of 
the English People.’ She told him 
she had never read it. 

“Oh, you ought to have that 
book,” he said; and he immedi- 
ately thought that he would buy 
it for her. Then he remembered 
the exciseman’s library, and judged 
that it would be better to let him 
buy it for her. 

“T hear you have a very devoted 
admirer in the exciseman,” Hier- 
onymus said, slyly. 

** How do you know that?” Joan 
said, sharply. 

“ Oh,” he answered, “I was told.” 
But he saw that his volcanic little 
companion was not too pleased ; 
and so he retraced his words and 
began talking again of John Richard 
Green. He told her about the man 
himself, his work, his suffering, his 
personality. He told her how the 
young men at Oxford were advised 
to travel on the Continent to ex- 
pand their minds, and if they could 
not afford this advantage after their 
university career, then they were 
to read John Richard Green. He 
told her, too, of his grave at Men- 
tone, with the simple words, “ He 
died learning.” 

Thus he would talk to her, tak- 
ing her always into a new world 
of interest. Then she was in an 
enchanted kingdom, and he was 
the magician. 

It was a world in which agricul- 
ture and dairy-farming and all the 
other wearinesses of her everyday 
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life had no part. Some people 
might think it was but a poor 
enchanted reaim which he conjured 
up for her pleasure. But enchant- 
ment, like every other emotion, is 
but relative after all. Some little 
fragment of intellectuality had long 
been Joan’s idea of enchantment. 
And now it had come to her in a 
way altogether unexpected, and in 
a measure beyond all her calcula- 
tions. It had come to her, bring- 
ing with it something else. 

She seemed in a dream during all 
that time: yes, she was slipping 
further away from her own people, 
and further away from the excise- 
man. She had never been very 
near to him, but lately the distance 
had become doubled. When she 
chanced to meet him, her manner 
was more than ordinarily cold. If 
he had chosen to plead for himself, 
he might well have asked what he 
had done to her that he should 
deserve to be treated with such 
bare unfriendliness. 

One day he met her. She was 
riding the great white horse, and 
David rode along beside her. She 
chatted with him now and again, 
but there were long pauses of 
silence between them. 

“Father has made up his mind 
to sell old Nance,” she said sud- 
denly, as she stroked the old mare’s 
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head. 
her.” 

‘“‘T am sorry,” said David, kindly. 
“ She’s an old friend, isn’t she?” 

“T suppose it is ridiculous to 
care so much,” Joan said; “but 
you know we’ve had her such a 
time. And I used to hang round 
her neck, and she would lift me up 
and swing me.” 

“T remember,” said David, eager- 
ly. “I’ve often watched you. I 
was always afraid you would have 
a bad fall.” 

“You ran up and caught me 
once,” Joan said. ‘‘And I was so 
angry ; for it wasn’t likely that old 
Nance would have let me fall.” 

‘*But how could I be sure that 
the little arms were strong enough 
to cling firmly to old Nance’s neck?” 
David said. “So I couldn’t help 
being anxious.” 

“Do you remember when I was 
lost in that mist,” Joan said, “and 
you came and found me, and carried 
me home? I was so angry that 
you would not let me walk.” 

“You have often been angry 
with me,” David said, quietly. 

Joan made no answer. She just 
shrugged her shoulders. 

There they were, these two, rid- 
ing side by side, and yet they were 
miles apart from each other. David 
knew it, and grieved. 


“This is my last ride on 


CHAPTER IX.—DAVID LAMENTS. 


David knew it, and grieved. He 
knew that Joan’s indifference was 
growing apace, and that it had taken 
to itself alarming proportions ever 
since the historian had been at the 
Green Dragon. He had constantly 


met Joan and Hieronymus to- 
gether, and heard of them being 
together, and of course he knew 
that Joan wrote to the historian’s 
dictation. 
subject to any one. 


He never spoke on the 
Once or twice 


Auntie Lloyd tried to begin, but 
he looked straight before him and 
appeared not to understand. Once 
or twice some other of the folk 
made mention of the good-fellow- 
ship which existed between Joan 
and the historian. 

“Well, it’s natural enough,” he 
said, quietly. ‘Joan was always 
fond of books, and one feels glad 
she can talk about them with some 
one who is real clever.” 
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But was he glad? Poor David! 
Time after time he looked at his 
little collection of books, handling 
the volumes just as tenderly as one 
handles one’s memories, or one’s 
hopes, or one’s old affections. He 
had not added to the library since 
he had spoken to Hieronymus and 
asked his advice on the choice 
of suitable subjects. He had no 
heart to go on with a hobby which 
seemed to have no comfort in it. 

To-night he sat in his little sitting- 
room smoking his pipe. He looked 
at his books as usual, and then 
locked them up in his oak chest. 
He sat thinking of Joan and Hier- 
onymus. There was no bitterness 
in David’s heart; there was only 
sorrow. He shared with others a 
strong admiration for Hieronymus, 
an admiration which the _histo- 
rian never failed to win, though it 
was often quite unconsciously given, 
and always quite unconsciously re- 
ceived. So there was only sorrow 
in David’s heart, and no bitterness. 

The clock was striking seven of 
the evening, when some one knocked 
at the door, and Hieronymus came 
into the room. He was in a par- 
ticularly genial mood, and puffed 
his pipe in great contentment. He 
settled down by the fireside as 
though he had been there all his 
life, and chatted away so cheerily 
that David forgot his own melan- 
choly in his pleasure at having 
such a bright companion. A bottle 
of whisky was produced, and the 
cosiness was complete. 

“Now for the books!” said 
Hieronymus. “I am quite anxious 
to see your collection. And look 
here: I have made a list of suitable 
books which any one would like to 
have. Now show me what you 


have already bought.” 

David’s misery returned all in a 
rush, and he hesitated. 

“T don’t think I care about the 
books now,” he said. 
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‘What nonsense!” said Hieron- 
ymus. “You're not shy about 
showing them to me? I am sure 
you have bought some capital good 
ones.” 

‘Oh, it wasn’t that,” David said, 
quietly, as he unlocked the oak 
chest, and took out the precious 
volumes, and laid them on the 
table. In spite of himself, how- 
ever, some of the old eagerness 
came over him, and he stood by, 
waiting anxiously for the historian’s 
approval. Hieronymus groaned 
over Mrs Hemans’s poetry, and 
Locke’s ‘Human Understanding,’ 
and Defoe’s ‘ History of the Plague,’ 
and Cowper, and Hannah More. 
He groaned inwardly, but out- 
wardly he gave grunts of encourage- 
ment. He patted him on the 
shoulder when he found ‘Selections 
from Browning,’ and he almost 
caressed him, when he proudly 
produced, ‘Silas Marner.’ 

Yes, David was proud of his 
treasures: each one of them repre- 
sented to him a whole world of 
love and hope and consolation. 

Hieronymus knew for whom 
the books were intended, and he 
was touched by the exciseman’s 
quiet devotion and pride. He 
would not have hurt David's feel- 
ings on any account: he would 
have praised the books, however 
unsuitable they might have seemed 
to him. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, 
“you've done capitally by your- 
self. You’ve chosen some excel- 
lent books. Still, this list may 
help you to go on, and I should 
advise you to begin with Green’s 
‘History of the English people.’” 

David put the volumes back 
into the oak chest. 

“JT don’t think I care about 
buying any more,” he said, sadly. 
*Tt’s no use.” 

“Why?” asked Hieronymus. 

David looked at the historian’s 
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frank face, and felt the same con- 
fidence in him which all felt. He 
looked, and knew that his man was 
loyal and good. 

“Well, it’s just this,” David 
said, quite simply. ‘I’ve loved 
her ever since she was a baby-child. 
She was my own little sweetheart 
then. I took care of her when 
she was a wee thing, and I wanted 
to look after her when she was a 
grown woman. It has just been 
the hope of my life to make Joan 
my wife.” 

He paused a moment, and looked 
straight into the fire. 

“T know she is different from 
others, and cleverer than any of us 
here, and all that. I know she is 
always longing to get away from 
Little Stretton. But I thought 
that perhaps we might be happy 
together, and that then she would 
not want to go. But I’ve never 
been quite sure. I’ve just watched 
and waited. I’ve loved her all her 
life. When she was a wee baby 
I carried her about, and knew how 
to stop her crying. She has always 
been kinder to me than to any one 
else. It was perhaps that which 
helped me to be patient. At 
least, I knew she did not care for 
any one else. It was just that 
she didn’t seem to turn to any 
one.” 

He had moved away from Hier- 
onymus, and stood knocking out 
the ashes from his pipe. 

Hieronymus was silent. 

“ At least, I knew she did not 
care for any one else,” continued 
David, “until you came. Now 
she cares for you.” 

Hieronymus looked up quickly. 

“Surely, surely, you must be 
mistaken,” he said. 

David shook his head. 

“No,” he answered, “I’m not 
mistaken. And I’m not the only 
one who has noticed it. Since 


you've been here, my little Joan 
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has gone further and further away 
from me.” 

*“T am sorry,” said Hieronymus. 
He had taken his tobacco - pouch 
from his pocket, and was slowly 
filling his pipe. 

“T have never meant to work a 
harm to her or you, or any one,” the 
historian said, sadly. “If I had 
thought I was going to bring 
trouble to any one here, I should 
not have stayed on. JBut I’ve 
been very happy amongst you all, 
and you've all been good to me; 
and as the days went on, I found 
myself becoming attached to this 
little village. The life was so 
simple and refreshing, and I was 
glad to have the rest and the 
change. Your little Joan and I 
have been much together, it is 
true. She has written to my 
dictation, and I found her so apt 
that, long after my hand became 
well again, I preferred to dictate 
rather than to write. Then we’ve 
walked together, and we’ve talked 
seriously and merrily, and sadly 
too. We’ve just been comrades: 
nothing more. She seemed to me 
a little discontented, and I tried to 
interest her in things I happen to 
know, and so take her out of her- 
self. If I had had any idea that I 
was doing more than that, I should 
have left off at once. I hope you 
don’t doubt me.” 

“T believe every word you say,” 
David said, warmly. 

“T am grateful for that,” Hier- 
onymus said, and the two men 
grasped hands. 

“Tf there is anything I could do 
to repair my thoughtlessness,” he 
said, ‘‘I will gladly do it. But it 
is difficult to know what to do and 
what to say. For perhaps, after all, 
you may be mistaken.” 

The exciseman shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I am not mis- 
taken. It has been getting worse 
ever since you came. There is 
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nothing to say about it; it can’t 
be helped. It’s just that sort of 
thing which sometimes happens: 
no one is to blame, but the mis- 
chief is done, all the same. I don’t 
know why I’ve told you about it. 
Perhaps I meant to, perhaps I 
didn’t. It seemed to come out 
naturally enough when we were 
talking of the books.” 

He was looking mournfully at 
the list which Hieronymus had 
drawn out for him. 

*‘T don’t see that it’s any use to 
me,” he said. 

He was going to screw it up and 
throw it into the fire, but the his- 
torian prevented him. 

* Keep it,” he said, kindly. “You 
may yet want it. If I were you, I 
should go on collecting a library. I 
should go on patiently adding book 
after book, and with each book you 
buy, buy a little hope too. Who 
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knows? Some day your little 
Joan may want you. But she 
will have to go out into the world 
first and fight her battles. She is 
one of those who must go out into 
the world, and buy her experiences 
for herself. Those who hinder her 
are only hurting her. Don’t try to 
hinder her. Let her go. Some 
day when she is tired, she will be 
glad to lean on some one whom 
she can trust. But she must be 
tired first, and thus find out her 
necessity. And it is when we 
find out our necessity, that our 
heart cries aloud. Then it is that 
those who love us, will not fail 
us. They will be to us like the 
shadow of a great rock in a dry 
land.” 

David made no answer, but he 
smoothed out the crumpled piece 
of paper, and put it carefully into 
his pocket-book. 


CHAPTER X.—HIERONYMUS SPEAKS. 


Hieronymus was unhappy: the 
exciseman might or might not be 
mistaken, but the fact remained 
that some mischief had been done, 
inasmuch as David Ellis’s feelings 
were wounded. Hieronymus felt 
that the best thing for him to do 
was to go, though he quite deter- 
mined to wait until he saw the hill- 
ponies gathered together. There 
was no reason why he should 
hasten away as though he were 
ashamed of himself. He knew 
that not one word had been spoken 
to Joan, which he now wished to 
recall. His position was a delicate 
one. He thought seriously over the 
matter, and wondered how he might 
devise a means of telling her a little 
about his own life, and thus show- 
ing her, without seeming to show 
her, that his whole heart was filled 
with the memories of the past. 
He could not say to Joan: “My 





little Joan, my little secretary, 
they tell me that I have been 
making havoc of your heart. Now 
listen to me, child. If it is not 
true, then I am glad. And if it 
is true, I am sad: because I have 
been wounding you against my 
knowledge, and _ putting you 
through suffering which I might 
so easily have spared you. You 
will recover from the suffering; but 
alas ! little Joan, that I should have 
been the one to wound you.” 

He could not say that to her, 
though he would have wished to 
speak some such words. 

But the next morning after his 
conversation with David Ellis, he 
sat in the parlour of the Green 
Dragon, fondling the ever-faithful 
Gamboge. Joan Hammond looked 
up once or twice from her paper, 
wondering when the historian 
would begin work. He seemed to 
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be taking a long time this morning 
to rouse himself to activity. 

“T shall take Gamboge with me 
when I go,” he said at last. “I’ve 
bought her for half-a-crown. That 
is a paltry sum to give for such a 
precious creature.” 

“Are you thinking of going 
then?” asked Joan, fearfully. 

“Yes,” he answered, cheerily. 
“T must just wait to see those 
rascals, the hill-ponies, and then I 
must go back to the barbarous big 
world, into which you are so anxious 
to penetrate.” 

“Father has determined to sell 
Nance,” she said, sadly, “so I 
can’t saddle the white horse and 
be off.” 

** And you are sorry to lose your 
old friend ?” he said, kindly. 

‘One has to give up everything,” 
she answered. 

“Not everything,” Hieronymus 
said. ‘ Not the nasty things, for 
instance—only the nice things!” 

Joan laughed, and dipped her 
pen into the ink. 

“The truth of it is, I’m not 
in the least inclined to work this 
morning,” said Hieronymus. 

Joan waited, the pen in her 
hand. He had said that so many 
times before, and yet he had always 
ended by doing some work after 
all. 

“T believe that my stern task- 
mistress, my dear love who died so 
many years ago—lI believe that even 
she would give me a holiday to- 
day,” Hieronymus said. “And 
she always claimed so much work 
of me; she was never satisfied. I 
think she considered me to be a 
lazy fellow, who needed spurring 
on. She had great ambitions for 


me ; she believed everything of me, 
and wished me to work out her 
ambitions, not for the sake of the 
fame and the name, but for the 
sake of the good it does us all to 
grapple with ourselves.” 
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He had drawn from his pocket 
a small miniature of a sweet-looking 
woman. It was a spiritual face, 
with tender eyes: a face to linger 
in one’s memory. 

“When she first died,” Hier- 
onymus continued, as though to 
himself, “I could not have written 
a line without this dear face before 
me. It served to remind me that 
although I was unhappy and lonely, 
I must work if only to please her. 
That is what I had done when she 
was alive, and it seemed disloyal 
not to do so when she was dead. 
And it was the only comfort I had ; 
but a strong comfort, filling full the 
heart. It is ten years now since 
she died ; but I scarcely need the 
miniature, the dear face is always 
before me. Ten years ago, and I 
am still alive, and sometimes, often 
indeed,very happy. She would have 
wished me to be happy: she was 
always glad when I laughed cheerily, 
or made some fun out of nothing. 
‘What a stupid boy you are!’ 
she would say. But she laughed 
all the same. We were very happy 
together, she and I: we had loved 
each other a long time, in spite of 
many difficulties and troubles. But 
the troubles had cleared, and we 
were just going to make our little 
home together, when she died.” 

There was no tremor in his 
voice as he spoke. 

“We enjoyed everything,” he 
went on; “every bit of fun, every 
bit of beauty,—the mere fact of 
living and loving, the mere fact of 
the world being beautiful, the mere 
fact of there being so much to do 
and to be and to strive after. I 
was not very ambitious for myself. 
At one time I had cared greatly ; 
then the desire had left me. But 
when she first came into my life, 
she roused me from my lethargy: 
she loved me, and did not wish me 
to pause one moment in my life’s 
work. The old ambitions had left 
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me, but for her sake I revived them : 
she was my dear good angel, but 
always, as I told her, a stern task- 
giver. Then when she was gone, 
and I had not her dear presence to 
help me, I just felt I could not goon 
writing any more. Then I remem- 
bered how ambitious she was for me, 
and so I did not wait one moment. 
I took up my work at once, and have 
tried to earn a name and a fame for 
her sake.” 

He paused, and stirred the fire 
uneasily. 

“Tt was very difficult at first,” 
he continued; “everything was 
difficult. And even now, after ten 
years, it is not always easy. And 
I cared so little. That was the 
hardest part of all: to learn to care 
again. But the years pass, and we 
live through a tempest of grief, and 
come out into a great calm. In 
the tempest we fancied we were 
alone ; in the calm we know that 
we have not been alone: that the 
dear face has been looking at us 
lovingly, and the dear voice speak- 
ing to us through the worst hours 
of the storm, and the dear soul 
knitting itself closer and closer to 
our soul,” 

Joan bent over the paper. 

“So the days have passed into 
weeks and months and years,” he 
said, “and here am [, still looking 
for my dear love’s blessing and ap- 
proval ; still looking to her for 
guidance, to her, and no one else. 
Others may be able to give their 
heart twice over, but I am not 
one of those. People talk of death 
effacing love! As though death 
and love could have any dealings 
the one with the other. They 


always were strangers; they al- 


ways will be strangers. So 
year after year I mourn for 
her, in my own way, cheerily, 
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happily, sorrowfully, and always 
tenderly ; sometimes with laughter, 
and sometimes with tears. When 
I see all the beautiful green things 
of the world, and sing from very 
delight, I know she would be glad. 
When I make a good joke or turn 
a clever sentence, I know she would 
smile her praise. When I do my 
work well, I know she would be 
satisfied. And though I may fail 
in all I undertake, still there is the 
going on trying. Thus I am always 
a mourner, offering to her just that 
kind of remembrance which her 
dear beautiful soul would cherish 
most.” 

He was handling the little 
miniature. 

“May I see the face?” Joan 
asked, very gently. 

He put the miniature in her 
hands. She looked at it, and then 
returned it to him, almost rever- 
ently. 

“And now, little secretary,” he 
said, in his old cheery way, “I do 
believe I could do some work if I 
tried. It’s only a question of will- 
power. Come, dip your pen in the 
ink, and write as quickly as you 
can.” 

He dictated for nearly an hour, 
and then Joan slipped off quickly 
home. 

Up in her little bedroom it was 
all in vain that she chased the 
tears from her face. They came 
again, and they came again. 

“ He has seen that I love him,” 
she sobbed. “And that was his 
dear kind way of telling me that I 
was a foolish little child. Of course 
I was a foolish little child, but I 
couldn’t help it! Indeed I couldn’t 
help it. And I must go on crying. 
No one need’ know.” 

So she went on crying, and no 
one knew. 
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CHAPTER XI.—HIERONYMUS GOES. 


They were captured, those little 
wretches, the hill-ponies, having 
been chased down from all direc- 
tions, and gathered together in the 
enclosure set apart for their im- 
prisonment. There they were, 
cribbed, cabined, and _ confined, 
some of them distressed, and all 
of them highly indignant at the 
rough treatment which they had 
received. This gathering together 
of the wild ponies occurred two or 
three times in the year, when the 
owners assembled to identify their 
particular herd, and to re-impress 
their mark on the ponies which 
belonged to them. It was no easy 
matter to drive them down from 
the hills ; though indeed they came 
down willingly enough at night to 
seek what they might devour. 
Then one might hear their little 
feet pattering quickly over the 
ground, helter-skelter! The vil- 
lagers were well accustomed to the 
sound. “It’s only the hill-ponies, 
the rascals!” they would say. 
But when they were wanted, they 
would not come. They led the 
beaters a rare dance over hill and 
dale; but it always ended in the 
same way. ‘Then, after four or five 
years of life on the hills, their 
owners sold them, and that was 
the end of all their fun and all 
their shagginess too. 

Hieronymus stood near the en- 
closure watching the proceedings 
with the greatest interest. The 
men were trying to divide the 
ponies into groups, according to 
the mark on their backs. But 
this was no easy matter either: 
the little creatures kicked and 
threw themselves about in every 
direction but the right one, and 
they were so strong that their 
struggles were generally successful. 
The sympathies of Hieronymus 


went with the rebels, and he was 
much distressed when he saw three 
men hanging on to the tail of one 
of the ponies, and trying to keep 
him back from another group. 

“T say, you there!” he cried, 
waving his stick. ‘‘I can’t stand 
that.” 

Mrs Benbow, who was standing 
near him, laughed, and called him 
to order. 

“Now don’t you be meddling 
with what you don’t understand,” 
she said. ‘ You may know a good 
deal about books, but it’s not much 
you'll know about hill-ponies.” 

“That’s quite true,” said Hier- 
onymus, humbly. 

“Come along with me now,” 
commanded Mrs Benbow, “and 
help me buy a red pig!” 

Nothing but a red pig would 
have made Hieronymus desert 
the hill-ponies. A red pig was 
of course irresistible to any one 
in his senses; and the historian 
followed contentedly after the land- 
lady of the Green Dragon. She 
made her way amongst the crowds 
of people who had come to this 
great horse-fair, which was the 
most important one of the whole 
year. Hieronymus was much in- 
terested in every one and every- 
thing he saw: he looked at the 
horses, and sheep, and cows, and 
exchanged conversation with any 
one who would talk to him. 

“There’s a deal of money will 
change hands to-day,” said a jolly 
old farmer to him. “ But prices 
be dreadful low this year. Why, 
the pigs be going for a mere no- 
thing.” 

“Tm going to buy a _ pig,” 
Hieronymus said, proudly, “a red 
one.” 

“ Ah,” said the farmer, looking 
at him with a sort of indulgent dis- 
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dain, “’tisa breed as I care nothing 
about.” 

Then he turned to one of his 
colleagues, evidently considering 
Hieronymus rather a feeble sort 
of individual, with whom it was 
not profitable to talk. 

The historian was depressed for 
the moment, but soon recovered his 
spirits when he saw the fascinating 
red pigs. And his pride and con- 
ceit knew no bounds when Mrs 
Benbow actually chose and bought 
the very animal which he had re- 
commended to her notice. He saw 
David Ellis, and went to tell him 
about the pig. The exciseman 
laughed, and then looked sad again. 

“My little Joan is very un- 
happy,” he said, half in a whisper. 
“The old white horse is to be sold. 
Do you see her there yonder? How 
I wish I could buy the old mare, 
and give her to Joan!” 

“That would be a very unwise 
thing for you to do,” said Hierony- 
mus. 

“ Yes,” said David. “And do 
you know, I’ve been thinking of 
what you said about her going out 
into the world. And I found this 
advertisement. Shall I give it to 
her?” 

Hieronymus looked at it. 

“You're a dear fellow, David,” 
he said, warmly. “ Yes, give it to 
her. And I, too, have been think- 
ing of what you said tome. I’ve 
told her a little of my story, and 
she knows now how my heart is 
altogether taken up with my past. 
So if I’ve done any harm to her 
and you, I have tried to set it 
right. And to-morrow I am going 
home. You will see me off at the 
station ?” 

“T’ll be there,” said the excise- 
man. 

But there was no sign in his 
manner that he wished to be rid 
of Hieronymus. The historian, 
who all unconsciously won peoples’ 
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hearts, all unconsciously kept them 
too. Even Auntie Lloyd, to whom 
he had been presented, owned that 
he “had a way” about him. (But 
then he had asked after her sci- 
atica!) He spoke a few words to 
Joan, who stood lingering near 
the old white mare. She had 
been a little shy of him since he 
had spoken so freely to her; and 
he had noticed this, and used all 
his geniality to set her at hor ease 
again. 

“This is my last afternoon,” he 
said to her, “and I have crowned 
the achievements of my visit here 
by choosing a red pig. Now I’m 
going back to the big barbarous 
world to boast of my new acquire- 
ments— brewing beer, eating pastry, 
drinking beef-tea, cutting up the 
beans, making onion pickles, and 
other odd jobs assigned to me by 
Queen Elizabeth of the Green 
Dragon. Here she comes to fetch 
me, for we are going to drive the 
red pig home in the cart. Then 
I’m to have some tea with rum in 
it, and some of those horrible Shrop- 
shire crumpets. Then if I’m still 
alive after the crumpets and the 
rum, there will be a few more odd 
jobs for me to do, and then to- 
morrow I go. As for yourself, 
little secretary, you are going to 
put courage into your heart, and 
fight your battles well. Tell me?” 

“Yes,” she said ; and she looked 
up brightly, though there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Do you know those words, 
‘Hitch your waggon to a star’ ?” he 
said. ‘Emerson was right. The 
waggon spins along merrily then. 
And now good-bye, little secretary. 
You must come and see me off at 
the station to-morrow. I want all 
my friends around me.” 

So on the morrow they gathered 
round him, Mr Benbow, Mrs Ben- 
bow, two of the Malt-House Farm 
boys, the old woman who kept the 
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grocer’s shop, and who had been 
doing a good trade in sweetmeats 
since Hieronymus came, the ex- 
ciseman, and Joan Hammond, and 
old John of the wooden leg. They 
were all there, sorrowful to part 
with him, glad to have known him. 

“Tf you would only stay,” said 
Mrs Benbow; “ there are so many 
other odd jobs for you to do!” 

“No, I must go,” said the his- 
torian. ‘There is an end to every- 
thing, excepting to your beef-tea! 
But I’ve been very happy.” 

His luggage had increased since 
he came to Little Stretton. He 
had arrived with a small port- 
manteau: he went away with the 
same portmanteau, an oak chair 
which Mr Benbow had given him, 
and a small hamper containing 
Gamboge. 

“Take care how you carry that 
hamper,” he said to the porter. 
“ There is a dog inside undergoing 
a cat incarnation !” 

To Joan he said: “ Little secre- 
tary, answer the advertisement and 
go out into the world.” 

And she promised. 

And to David he said: “ When 
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you've finished that book-list, write 
to me for another one.” 

And he promised. 

Then the train moved off, and 
the dear kind face was out of sight, 


Mrs Benbow went home to do 
the scouring and cleaning. 

David rode off to Ludlow and 
bought a book. 

Joan sat in her room at the 
Malt-House Farm, and cried her 
heart out. Then she looked at the 
advertisement, and answered it. 

“Tt was kind of David,” she 
said. 


So David out J oan out into the 
world. 


The weeks, the months, seem 
long without her. He buys his 
books, and with every new book 
he buys new comfort. He recalls 
the historian’s words: ‘‘ Some day, 
when she is tired, she will be glad 
to lean on some one whom she can 
trust.” 

So David waits. 
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THE STORY OF THE AMERICA CUP. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT-RACING. 


“ WELL, if she be right then we 
are all wrong,” said Lord Angle- 
sey, shaking his head with an air 
of finality as he turned to stump 
up and down the deck of his 
great cutter- yacht, the Pearl, 
after a long look at the black 
snaky hull of the America, lying 
alongside in Cowes Roads. It was 
early in the August of 1851 that 
the doughty old veteran uttered his 
sententious dictum. The America 
was right ; and we were all wrong. 
And that is how the chapter on 
modern yachting opens. 

Up till that date yachting had 
been regarded as an exclusively 
English sport. Of foreign clubs 
we knew little ; and, truth to tell, 
there was little to know. The 
Russian Tsar had established an 
Imperial Yacht Club at St 
Petersburg with a view to en- 
couraging a taste for seamanship 
amongst his nobles; and a year 
later Commodore Bartlett was to 
be so good as to take his yacht, 
the Warhawk, over to Cronstadt, 
annex a valuable gold cup with 
her, and sell her at a big profit to 
Muscovite owners, Seven years 
earlier nine substantial citizens of 
the capital of the United States 
had founded the New York Yacht 
Club; but of its existence the 
Royal Yacht Squadron had either 
remained unconscious, or had con- 
sidered it in the light of a piece of 
republican presumption not to be 
encouraged. 

Nevertheless, one fine summer 
morning the schooner - yacht 
America anchored in British 
waters, and her owner, Commo- 
dore J. ©. Stevens, professed 
himself ready and willing to sail 





any yacht afloat, on level terms, 
for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000. <A bolt had fallen 
from the blue; for the America, 
when crossing the Channel, had 
encountered the Laverock, one of 
the largest, and fastest of the 
English cutters, and the hap- 
hazard impromptu trial had been 
a warning to us that the chal- 
lenge was something more than 
mere bluster. Excitement ran 
riot: meanwhile Mr Stevens had 
formulated his offer, and the 
R.Y.S. had put on its consider- 
ing cap. Lord Fitz-Hardinge 
was exceedingly desirous that 
Mr Weld should lend his famous 
cutter, the Alarm, to the club 
to do battle for the honour of 
England. But Mr Weld, in the 
argot of our own day, “didn’t 
quite see it.” Then Mr G. R. 
Stephenson, son of the builder of 
the Rocket, our first locomotive, 
picked up the gauntlet on behalf 
of his 100-ton schooner Titania. 

In the interim Mr Stevens had 
entered the America for a R.Y.S. 
£100 cup, especially thrown open 
to yachts of all nations, course 
round the Wight, no time al- 
lowance, the American commo- 
dore having refused to start 
for her Majesty’s Cup for that 
year on account of the time 
allowance, though the Squadron 
were willing to have made an 
exception to their rule as to 
“members only” in his favour. 
This is a point which should be 
made particularly clear, because 
it is the subject of much mis- 
apprehension ; and the general be- 
lief is that the America carried 
back across the Atlantic one of 
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the Queen’s Cups. The Squad- 
ron’s Queen’s Cup was in 1851, 
as it always is, limited to vessels 
of the R.Y.S.; and that year 
further confined to cutters of 
under 100 tons. It was won by 
the Bacchante. 

The interest felt in the coming 
race was indescribable. Men left 
their grouse unshot, their moors 
untrodden, and crowded to Cowes, 
Accommodation was as difficult to 
obtain, and as costly and unsatis- 
factory when obtained, at the little 
town on the banks of the Medina, 
as it was last August, when the 
broad folds of the black-and-yellow 
standard of Imperial Germany 
streamed out in the roadstead. 
Eighteen vessels entered against 
the stranger ; fifteen—eight cutters 
and seven schooners—started. All 
the fastest fliers of the English 
fleet, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the Musquito, were engaged 
—the Volante, Mona, Arrow, 
Alarm, Bacchante, Aurora, and 
Gipsy amongst them. The cut- 
ters, of course, were smaller than 
the Yankee; but many of the 
schooners were bigger, notably 
the square-rigged Brilliant of 393 
tons. The vessels were got away 
at ten o'clock on the morning of 
the 22d August, with the wind 
from the westward, and described 
as a “five-knot breeze.” A drizzly 
rain proved totally insufficient to 
damp the ardour of the coast 
watchers all around the island. 
The race is soon described. The 
Yankee stole through the entire 
fleet like a witch. One by one 
she dropped them, the cutter 
Volante alone giving her any 
trouble. Reaching out to the 
back of the Wight, she simply 
squandered her foes. Off Shank- 
lin, the ridiculous little jib-boom, 
which she had adopted since she 


entered our waters, “snapped off 


short like a carrot”; not that it 


was any loss to her. To be brief 
with the tale, at 8.35 she got her 
gun at the Castle, the length of 
the race being a proof of the 
lightness of the breeze during the 
greater part of the day. Coming 
up from Hurst Castle to the win- 
ning line had been a most tedious 
affair; but no sooner had the 
cannon sounded than the wind 
freshened, and the Aurora, which 
happened to be the next vessel, 
came home with a flowing sheet, 
and was clocked seventeen min- 
utes after the America—that is 
to say, her luck brought her near 
enough to the stranger to have 
been only beaten by two minutes 
had they been racing on the time 
allowance scale then in vogue. 
The rest of the flotilla came in 
—sometime. So was the famous 
America Cup won. And it has 
yet to be brought back to Europe. 

About a week later the formal 
duel came off between the America 
and the Titania. As a matter of 
fact two races were sailed, the 
prize for each bout being a £20 
stake. The first turn was twenty 
miles to the south-east of the Nab 
light, with the wind “ large”; 
and the second twenty miles home 
right in the teeth of a stiff breeze. 
On the outward journey Mr Ste- 
vens only beat his rival by 4 
min. 12 sec.; but coming back 
it blew hard enough to put the 
Englishman under very snug can- 
vas, whilst the American was 
always the drier ship and the 
better sea-boat, sailing points 
nearer the wind, making fewer 
tacks, and winning by 47 min. 
12 sec. These were the only 
races the terrible schooner actually 
sailed; but she was frequently 
under way, and many an English 
vessel slily verified the truth_ of 
the double verdict. 

A few words of description of 
this clipper may not be out of 
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place. “The America,” writes 
an 1851 enthusiast, “has a low 
black hull, two noble sticks of 
extraordinary rake, without an 
extra rope, and is altogether the 
_ beau ideal of what one expects to 
read about in one of Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels.” Another adds, 
“When close to her you see that 
her bow is as sharp as a knife- 
blade, and is ‘scooped away’ as 
it were, until it begins to swell 
again, the sides springing out 
round as an apple till within a 
few feet of the mainmast, where 
she reaches her greatest beam.” 
She was a schooner of 170 tons 
American, 208 English, built at 
New York by David Steers, a 
naturalised Englishman, born at 
Dartmouth in Devonshire, a true 
genius in the matter of naval 
architecture, celebrated for the 
amazing speed of his pilot schoon- 
ers. Her extreme length, ‘over 
all” as it is called, was 100 feet ; 
between her stem and sternpost, 


94 feet. She drew ten feet of 
water forward, five feet aft. Her 
extreme beam was 23 feet. Her 


sails had in all probability as much 
to do with her superiority as her 
hull, They were matchlessly cut, 
and designed to lie flat as a board, 
being made of stout cotton instead 
of the heavy canvas used by the 
English vessels. She depended 
almost entirely on her lower sails. 
The America’s mainsail was laced 
to the boom, an improvement the 
conservative feeling in this coun- 
try generally adopted for racing 
vessels in the seventies! Her fore- 
sail only worked on a boom when 
running ; her forestaysail also was 
occasionally fitted with a boom. 
Her maintopsail was a toy; she 
had no foretopmast. Her jib-boom 
was a decorative English after- 
thought. She was extremely 
handy, worked very lightly, with 
seven men and a boy for crew, it 
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was stated, many less at any rate 
than an English vessel of her size 
would have needed. To sum up 
the work she did in a sentence— 
up to the date of her advent our 
yachting had been before all things 
under naval influence, and yachts 
were treated like frigates. All 
that the America utterly abolished. 

Mr Stevens was everywhere 
feted and lionised. No courtesy 
was too great for him. His yacht, 
having accidentally or purposely 
been allowed to take the ground, 
with the result that some feet of 
her false keel were carried away, 
was despatched to Portsmouth 
Dockyard, entering at eight o’clock, 
and coming out fully repaired at 
twelve, the admiral-superintendent 
himself supervising everything that 
was done, and insisting that no 
charge should be made. This dry- 
docking had its effect. It silenced 
those who protested that the 
America must have been possessed 
of some secret and illegitimate 
propelling power below. The vic- 
torious schooner was commanded 
to Osborne Bay. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the Prince of 
Wales in a white suit and sailor 
hat, and her husband, the Prince 
Consort, went aboard, spent three- 
quarters of an hour in admiring 
inspection, and left after bestow- 
ing generous largess on the crew. 
Two camps were formed: some of 
the English yachtsmen adopting 
the “I told you so” argument, 
and denouncing all that was Eng- 
lish,—others indulging in great in- 
dignation, denying that the Amer- 
ica was “a gentleman’s yacht,” she 
was only a racing machine ; assert- 
ing that Mr Stevens did not cross 
in her, but came over by a steam- 
liner ; vowing that the trials were 
no trials, and so on. 

Commodore Stevens returned to 
New York with his cup, but with- 
out his ship, and was accorded a 

N 
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triumphant reception. By deed 
of gift, dated 8th July 1857, the 
five original co-owners of the 
America presented the famous cup 
to the New York Yacht Club to 
be a perpetual international chal- 
lenge trophy open to the world 
for all yachts from thirty to three 
hundred tons of the Customs 
measurement of the country in 
which they were built; it being 
clearly laid down that yacht clubs, 
not yacht owners, were to be the 
challengers, that a club was to be 
always the holder of the cup. 

The wildest rumours were afloat 
as to what was going to become of 
the America; and it was asserted 
that the heir-apparent had ac- 
quired her for a fabulous sum. 
In September she did change 
hands, becoming the property of 
the Hon. John de Blaquiére of 
the Indian army, subsequently 
Lord de Blaquiére, at the very 
moderate figure of 4000 guineas. 
The America’s new owner win- 
tered in her in the Mediterran- 
ean that season, and found her 
a very comfortable if not very 
roomy cruiser. In the July of 
the following year he sailed her 
in the Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club’s race for a Queen’s Cup 
against eight Americanised Eng- 
lish vessels, and two of our 
cutters beat her, the times of 
arrival being excitingly close, 
and thus: Arrow, 6 hours 58 
minutes 42 seconds; Musquito, 
6 hours 58 minutes 44 seconds; 
America, 7 hours 0 minutes 45 
seconds. This must have been a 
fairly true trial, as a “ five-knot 
westerly breeze” blew all day ; 
but it must be remembered that 
the schooner had her old cotton 
sails of the previous season, and 
that they must have been con- 
siderably ‘‘ bagged ” by the winter's 
cruise. Lord de Blaquiére was 
still so confident in his ship’s speed 


that he challenged the world, 
America barred, to sail any vessel 
not bigger than the America 
against her, for anything from 
£500 to £1000. The cartel was 
accepted for the Sverige by a very 
fine sportsman, Mr Nicholas Beek- 
man. The Sverige was a schooner 
of rather less than the America’s 
tonnage, built at Stockholm in 
1852, and distinctly on her rival’s 
lines. Inside the Wight, October 
9, 1852, the match was sailed; 
but the victory rested with the 
English lord. The America, the 
most famous yacht ever con- 
structed, was subsequently resold 
across the herring-pond, and was 
good enough to beat the British 
Cambria in 1870, though finally 
she was turned to trading pur- 
poses. But she _ revolutionised 
English yachting ; and no British 
racer launched since 1851 has been 
quite what she would have been 
had this wonderful little ship never 
crossed the Atlantic. So much 
for the America herself ; and now 
for the history of the subsequent 
struggle for her cup. The imme- 
diate result of her visit to British 
waters was the lengthening by the 
bow, and Americanisation of every- 
thing afloat—a policy carried to 
the length of caricature, and bring- 
ing its own reaction. It is, how- 
ever, satisfactory to chronicle that 
when in 1853 the American sloop 
Silvie came over to repeat the 
America’s performance, she in- 
stantly found more than her 
match in the big British cutter 
Julia. 

On the llth December 1866, 
three American schooners, the 
Fleetwing, Vesta, and Henrietta, 
203 tons, Mr J. Gordon Bennett, 
were started from Sandy Hook on 
an ocean match to Cowes for a 
sweep of £600 each, or £1800. 
The intrepid owners encountered 
violent weather mid-Atiantic, but 
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at 3.46 on Christmas afternoon 
the Henrietta anchored in Cowes 
Roads with not a yarn parted. At 
two o’clock the next day the Fleet- 
wing arrived, and two hours later 
the -Vesta; but the last-named 
had lost four hands in a heavy 
sea. Again there was great talk 
of redeeming British honour, and 
of races round the Azores. Noth- 
ing came of it; but Mr Gordon 
Bennett made the offer to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, as magnificent 
as it was impossible of acceptance, 
of his winning yacht, the Hen- 
rietta, just as she then lay in Cowes 
Roads. 

In 1869 the Sappho, American 
schooner, 310 tons, owned by 
Captain Baldwin, sailed into the 
Solent, and challenged the world. 
The Cambria and Aline, schooners, 
and Oimara and Condor, cutters, 
accepted; and on the 25th of 
August a fine race between the 
four English vessels was sailed 
round the Wight for nominal 
stakes. The Cambria, a schooner 
of 180 tons, built by Ratsey in 
1868 for Mr James Ashbury, a 
Manchester merchant, afterwards 
M.P. for Brighton, won; but the 
Sappho, which came to grief, lost 
her jib-boom off Ventnor, was 
fairly beaten, and came in more 
than an hour after the last of the 
English yachts, to all of which she 
was giving time, except, by special 
arrangement, to the Oimara. Mr 
Ashbury then threw down a very 
noisy challenge. He wanted the 
Americans to send a representative 
schooner across, and he would sail 
against her here and then race her 
across the Atlantic. 

In the spring of 1870, after an 
intolerable epistolary wrangle, the 
Cambria and the Sappho met again 
for three races. The Sappho, now 


owned by Mr Douglass, was a very 
different ship. In the first of the 
matc!.es, 60 miles dead to wind- 
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ward and back, the mark - boat 
failed to reach the appointed 
spot ; but the Sappho obtained so 
obvious an advantage that the 
Cambria conceded the prize. The 
second trial, a trip from the 
Wight to Cherbourg, resulted in 
a squabble and a sail over for 
the Sappho. In the last trial, 
on a triangular course, the Sappho 
won anyhow. 

After further acrimonious corre- 
spondence, the Atlantic challenge 
was accepted by the Dauntless, 
280 tons schooner, Mr Gordon 
Bennett, and on the 4th July 1870, 
she and the Cambria were started 
from Queenstown. The yachts 
adopted different courses, and saw 
nothing of each other. The Daunt- 
less, when a couple of days out, 
lost a man, and was two hours 
looking for him. On the 27th 
both vessels arrived at Sandy 
Hook, the Cambria at 3.30, tak- 
ing the piece of plate of £250, the 
Dauntless at 4.47. August 9th, 
on the Long Island course, the 
Cambria made the first attempt to 
win back the America Cup. Fif- 
teen schooners entered against her 
—Magic, Dauntless, Idler, Ameri- 
ca, Phantom, Madgie, Sylvia, and 
Cambria being the order of arrival ; 
Magic, a 92-ton centre-board, be- 
ing 27 min. 3 sec. ahead. <A very 
curious feature in this race was 
the capital show made by the old 
America. Other contests followed, 
but the Cambria was generally un- 
successful. 

Mr James Ashbury was hardly 
an ideal national champion; but 
amongst his many faults could not 
be numbered want of pluck nor 
enterprise. The Cambria beaten, 
he commissioned Ratsey to build 
him a bigger vessel, the Livonia, 
a schooner of 280 tons, a hybrid 
ship, half British, half American, 
in design, and with her he chal- 
lenged again. The Livonia was 
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ready in the spring of the follow- 
ing year; but her English career 
did not prognosticate victory on 
the other side. Mr Ashbury 
crossed the Atlantic in the autumn, 
and challenged as the representa- 
tive of twelve English clubs, claim- 
ing to take the Cup for any club 
under banner of which he might 
triumph, the New-Yorkers offering 
one race outright. But terms 
were arranged, the best out of 
seven, the Americans to nominate 
their ship on the morning of the 
race—an obvious advantage, as 
they might choose a speedy light- 
weather ship or a good sea-boat 
according totheday. ‘To be brief, 
the matches began in New York 
Bay, October 16, 1871. The Liv- 
onia lost the first two to the schoon- 
er Columbine, but beat her in the 
third. The schooner Sappho then 
inflicted two defeats on the Brit- 
isher, and was followed in victory, 
in a private match, by the Daunt- 
less. These matches settled the 
matter of the America Cup for 
many years; but in 1876 Major 
Charles Gifford, vice - commodore 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club, 
built a 221-ton schooner in Canada, 
called her The Countess of Duf- 
ferin, and challenged for the Cup. 
Arrived in American waters, she 
was refitted, and apparently sup- 
plied with an American crew, 
skipper, and pilot. Little interest 
was taken in the race in England, 
The Countess was in every way so 
very American; but on the 11th 
and 12th of August of that year 
Commodore Dickerson’s schooner, 
the Madeleine, had the satisfaction 
of sailing round the New York 
course a considerable distance in 
front of the rash stranger. 

In 1884 a very different state 
of affairs obtained in English 
yachting. The type of the suc- 
cessful racer is always greatly de- 
termined by the rule of measure- 
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ment in force. No absolutely 
satisfactory system can ever be 
devised for measuring yachts— 
though many hundreds of differ- 
ent methods have been suggested, 
and many scores tried, the object 
in view being always to encourage 
the safest, handiest, and speediest 
model. One vessel is built to carry 
enormous wings, and so obtain 
speed; another has a compara- 
tively limited sail area, and de- 
pends for velocity on the small 
bulk of immersed body she has to 
drag through the water. These 
are only two examples out of 
many; but it will be seen at a 
glance that it would be difficult 
to bring two such vessels fairly 
together by measuring either the 
hulls or the sails. In 1884 the 
rule in general use for many years 
had been obtained by measuring 
only the length and breadth of 
the yachts. The length was taken 
on deck from stem-head to stern- 
post in feet, and the extreme 
breadth in the same manner; and 
to find a yacht’s racing class—her 
tonnage, as it was then called, 
though the term ton had a purely 
arbitary value—her breadth was 
subtracted from her length, and 
the remainder was multiplied by 
the breadth multiplied by itself, 
the whole divided by 94, and the 





result expressed in tons This was 
1— 6b) b? 
the formula— ha A. — yacht’s 


tonnage. 

It is obvious that the repeated 
use of the beam meant that a few 
inches of breadth increased a 
yacht’s tonnage far more than 
many feet in length. Builders be- 
gan to grasp this fact, and the 
result was the development of 
enormously long, narrow vessels. 
Depth, you will have remarked, 
was not penalised, consequently 
the yachts produced were very 
deep, and lacking what is called 
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the “natural stability” of beam, 
obtained an artificial stability from 
enormous lead keels carried at a 
great depth. When, by a Yacht 
Racing Association resolution— 
since in 1876 yachting had been 
placed under a national and cen- 
tral authority, just as horse-racing 
is controlled by the Jockey Club 
and Grand National Hunt—the 
length was taken on the water- 
line, the overhanging or clipper 
bow took the place of the upright 
stem. But that is a detail, and 
the excesses permitted under this 
beam and length measurement 
soon brought about its abolition. 
The point now is that, in 1884, 
the Genesta, a 90-ton cutter, was 
built by Messrs Henderson of 
Glasgow on the lines of Mr J. 
Beavor Webb, for the late Sir 
Richard Sutton, and proved the 
best vessel of her type and time 
afloat. In America the authori- 
ties penalised depth, with result, 
of course, that shallow craft ob- 
tained. Two little English cutters 
—the Madge, 10 tons, from the 
Clyde, and the Maggie, 15 tons, 
from old Dan Hatcher’s yard 
—had been “sold across,” and 
had beaten the Yankees of their 
class in nearly every encounter. 
The moment seemed opportune 
to attempt the Cup again. Sir 
Richard Sutton challenged with 
the Genesta. Terms were court- 
eously arranged, and in the Sep- 
tember of 1885 he arrived at New 
York. The New York Yacht Club 
had built a boat to defend the 
Cup, the Puritan, designed by Mr 
Burgess of Boston—a genius in 
naval architecture, who sprang up 
in the hour of his country’s need. 
Three races were to be sailed, the 
winner of any two to take the 
Cup. The Genesta was 81 feet 
on the water-line, 15 feet beam, 
11 feet 6 inches depth; the Puri- 
tan 80 feet on the water-line, 23 
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feet beam, 8 feet depth, and fitted 
with a centre-board. The first race 
was no trial ; the winds were light 
and baffling, and the American 
won by sixteen minutes. The 
second was a fairer test; but 
again the Puritan sailed home 
first, though with only two minutes 
ten’ seconds in hand. With luck 
the result might have been differ- 
ent. England has never been so 
near the recovery of her Cup. Sir 
Richard did not return from 
America empty-handed. He won 
two challenge cups for his Club, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron—the Cape 
May Cup, beating the schooners 
Dauntless, Grayling, and Fortuna, 
the cutter Gracie and sloop Ellen, 
handsomely ; and a few days later, 
on the 22d September, the big 
schooner Dauntless, by six hours, 
over a 360-mile course, for the 
Brenton Reef Cup. Both these 
trophies were open to challenge, 
and in the event of the original 
owner’s death whilst in possession 
of them, or the sale of the vessel 
first winning them, returnable to 
the New York Yacht Club. In 
1886 the Genesta’s name appeared 
in the sale list, and that splendid 
yachtsman, Mr J. J. Jameson, chal- 
lenged with the Irex for the Cape 
May Cup. The Irex was a very 
much faster and newer vessel than 
the Genesta, and easily secured the 
goblet. Both trophies have since 
lapsed to the Squadron. 

When the Genesta’s fate still 
hung in the balance, Lieutenant 
Henn, R.N., challenged with the 
Galatea, a sister ship to a great ex- 
tent to the Genesta, but not quite 
so speedy. No very great interest 
was roused by this move; but in 
the autumn of 1886 the Galatea 
crossed the Atlantic and tried 
conclusions, and without success, 
with another of Burgess’s vessels, 
the Mayflower, built expressly to 
defend the honour of his country. 
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These repeated defeats set the 
yachtsmen of the North ablaze. 
A syndicate of Clydesmen was 
formed, millionaires all of them ; 
and Mr G. L. Watson, a young 
and brilliantly successful naval 
architect, was commissioned to 
build, regardless of cost, regard- 
less of type, something to bring 
home the America Cup. As in 
the case of the Livonia, a com- 
promise between the English and 
American types was thought ex- 
pedient, and a big and very hand- 
some cutter called the Thistle was 
sent across the ocean to bring back 
the lost Cup in the Year of Jubilee. 
Again Mr Burgess sprang to the 
rescue, and, to the order of the 
New York Yacht Club, built a 
bigger vessel, the Volunteer. Ex- 
pectation stood tiptoe on the 
banks of the Clyde, and all Eng- 
land waited to congratulate the 
enterprising and patriotic Scots- 
men. The best idea of the size 
of the two great cutters is given 
by the American official measure- 
ments. The Volunteer sailed as 
89°35 feet, the Thistle as 89-30 
feet. History repeats herself. In 
the light fluky September winds, 
which are the curse of New York 
yachting, and make us wonder the 
citizens of the Empire City take 
so keen an interest in a sport they 
are forced to pursue under such un- 
satisfactory conditions, the Thistle, 
indifferently sailed in unfamiliar 
waters, in which local experience 
goes for more than speed, was 
beaten by 17 min. 36 sec. in a 
match which was no fair trial. 
The second contest was far more 
satisfactory ; but the Thistle, alas! 
in a stronger breeze and under 
more equal conditions, lost by 11 
min. 49 sec. corrected time. Such 
is the history of the America Cup 
up to date. 

Once more English yachting has 
been revolutionised, The measure- 
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ment to which we have referred 
produced a class of vessel known 
as the “plank on edge” — long, 
“ narrow - gutted,” to use an ex- 
pressive sailor’s phrase — deep, 
enormously sparred and _ sailed, 
loaded with lead, safe, but un- 
comfortable, and cruelly expen- 
sive. A ten-tonner, almost the 
size of a former forty, of ridic- 
ulous dimensions was designed, 
called the Evolution. That was 
the reductio ad absurdum. The 
Y.R.A. met, and after protracted 
discussion, the size, formerly called 
tonnage, now described as rating, 
was determined by taking entirely 
different factors. The length in 
feet, taken on the water - line, 
was multiplied by the sail area 
in square feet, and the whole 
divided by 6000, the result being 


, axl 
expressed as rating thus: 6000 = 


yacht’s rating. This rule was put 
tentatively in force for seven years, 
expiring in 1893. The Y.R.A., 
however, determined to make no 
change this year. 

But other motives were at work. 
Yachting at the period at which 
we opened our article was the most 
aristocratic sport in the world. 
It was suggested at one time that 
when the ships of the R.Y.S., 
which is still the most exclusive 
club in existence, manceuvred in 
squadron the arms of their owners 
should be blazoned on their top- 
sails. Charmingly Venetian or 
Invincible - Armada-like such a 
practice would have been, but we 
merely mention it to underline 
our point. Of later years yacht- 
ing has also become the most 
democratic sport. Men got tired 
of going round the coast in great 
sailing-vessels palatially fitted, but 
always uncomfortable, because en- 
cumbered with racing gear. They 


bought themselves steamers, voy- 
aged on an even keel, and built 
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smaller craft, aboard which they 
did not live, expressly for racing 
purposes. At the same time, in 
every bay, estuary, or sheltered 
piece of water in the kingdom, 
clubs had sprung up to encourage 
local small-yacht racing. The 
middle classes took passionately to 
the sport ; 5, 3, 2, 1, and } raters 
swarmed everywhere. At the end 
of 1891 it seemed almost as if the 
racing of big vessels would become 
a thing of the past. Only Mr 
Jameson’s great cutter Iverna, 
sole representative of a once 
mighty fleet, appeared ready to 
hoist her flag in 1892, and the 
sporting forty-raters seemed likely 
to become actually the first class. 
For many reasons it might have 
been better had it been so. But 
the unexpected happened. The 
German Kaiser, a lover of the sea, 
suddenly reconciled to his English 
relatives, sought an excuse for 
frequent summer visits to pleasant 
Osborne, and a means of earning 
popularity from the British public. 
He bought the Thistle, cut her 
spars down to reduce her sail 
area, and called her the Meteor. 
All last season she and the Iverna 
sailed a series of ding-dong duels 
along the coast. Such an example 
was sure to be followed. 

At the end of last season Lord 
Dunraven, who previously owned 
a beautiful cutter called the Val- 
kyrie, queen of British waters 
three or four summers ago, gave 
Mr G. L. Watson the commission 
to design another vessel of the 
same class and name to bear his 
flag. Hard on this followed the 
resolve gf the Prince of Wales, 
who had already owned the Hilde- 
garde and Aline schooners, and 
Formosa, 100-ton racing cutter, 
himself to take the seas against 
his imperial nephew, and conse- 
quent commands to the same for- 
tunate designer for the Britannia. 
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The infection spread. A syndicate 
of Glaswegian yachtsmen, anxious 
to see what Mr William Fife the 
younger could do with a big ship 
against his celebrated rival, gave 
him instructions for a third first- 
class cutter; and so this spring 
saw a trio of magnificent new 
vessels launched on the Clyde— 
the Britannia, 151 rating; the 
Valkyrie, 148 rating; and the 
Calluna, 140 rating. Nor did 
matters end here. Mr A. PD. 
Clarke, owner of the famous light- 
weather forty, Reverie, caused the 
still bigger Satanita, 162 rating, 
to be constructed in the Solent, 
to defend the honours of the 
South. Meanwhile Mr Jameson 
once more fitted out the Iverna, 
114 rating, to do battle against 
the latest achievements in naval 
architecture. Thus may it very 
fairly be averred that the first 
class in British yacht-racing was 
saved by the initiative and energy 
of the German Emperor, a deed 
for which a nation of sailors should 
hold the Imperial Teuton in high 
gratitude. 

The new boats once more make 
a new departure, and once again 
they are found approximating the 
fashionable models on the other 
side of the Atlantic. As is per- 
haps natural, they all more or less 
resemble the Queen Mab, the crack 
centre-board forty of last year, now 
owned in America — the vessel 
which placed her name triumph- 
antly at the head of the winning 
list with prizes amounting to 
£1130, showed herself unrivalled 
in her class, and too fast in a true 
wind for either of the big vessels 
to give her her time. This year’s 
ships are all very much cut away 
at the forefoot — the slaver bow 
superseding the clipper or schooner 
bow, even as that superseded the 
straight stem. Indeed they assume 
at first sight much the appearance 
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of great gigs, with a weight in 
their stern-sheets lifting their 
bows out of water. They have 
plenty of beam, but are shallow, 
which rather militates against ac- 
commodation, and certainly against 
head-room, and are fitted with deep 
and heavy fixed keels—in some 
cases of the “ fin” type—or centre- 
board ; and their midship sections 
are shaped much like a champagne- 
glass, the end of the stem being 
broken off and loaded with lead. 
That they are extremely speedy 
there is no possible question—all 
of them being apparently able to 
give the Iverna, the fastest of the 
older cutters, a fifteen to twenty 
minutes’ fair beating on a fifty- 
mile course. Judging from the 
performance at the Thames, East 
Coast, and Clyde Regattas, Bri- 
tannia and Valkyrie have slightly 
the heels of Calluna; whilst the 
Satanita was late in joining the 
racing fleet, and may not be quite 
in trim, which, when vessels are 
so closely matched, means every- 
thing. The Prince’s vessel reaches 
fastest, but Lord Dunraven’s cutter 
is said to be some twenty seconds 
quicker in going about. 
Meanwhile Mr Royal Phelps 
Carroll, an American yachtsman, 
has crossed the Atlantic, and 
arrived at Cowes, in the Navahoe, 
ap, 87-foot centre-board cutter, and 
challenges for all the trophies open 
to him—the Royal Victoria Gold 
Cup, £500; the German Emperor’s 
Meteor Shield; the West Chal- 
lenge Cup, £250; and the Cape 
May and Brenton Reef Cups. 
The German Emperor—the elec- 
tions having gone in his favour 
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and the Army Bill being presuma- 
bly safe—has again sent the Meteor 
to the Wight, and will probably 
sail in her himself when she 
fights once more for her Majesty’s 
Cup, this time against such for- 
midable foes as Britannia and 
Valkyrie. In a word, the record 
of 1893 promises to be the most 
brilliant since 1870, the golden 
year of yachting. 

After the Thistle-V olunteer races 
the conditions under which chal- 
lenges could be made for the 
America Cup were subjected to 
such alterations as rendered all 
fresh contests highly improbable. 
Negotiations, however, have re- 
sulted in some modifications of 
these new restrictions: that fine 
sportsman Lord Dunraven has once 
more challenged for the America 
Cup with the new Valkyrie; and 
five races will take place on the 
other side in October for its posses- 
sion. Prophecy is idle. A new 
British type will meet a new Amer- 
ican type; and though Mr G. L. 
Watson has once more had the 
honour of designing our champion, 
Mr Burgess of Boston is dead, 
and those marvellous designers, 
the Herreshoffs, stand forth in 
his stead to furnish the defend- 
ing yacht. Intense interest will 
follow the Valkyrie across the 
ocean, and throughout her several 
contests ; and Lord Dunraven 
sails not only with the fervent 
good wishes of all British yachts- 
men, but under auspices at least 
as roseate as any of his prede- 
cessors in this long international 
struggle. 

R. Jopr-Snande. 














So far as it has yet gone, the 
advance of the Russian dominion 
in Asia may be considered to have 
been, on the whole, beneficent. 
The blots and blemishes of her 
civilisation, the clumsiness of her 
administration, and the backward- 
ness of her people, as compared 
with some other Western races, 
have not hindered Russia from 
accomplishing a real civilising mis- 
sion among populations less or- 
ganised than her own. It may 
indeed be a question whether there 
be not some practical advantage 
even in her relative deficiencies, 
for a more superfine race could 
scarcely have done for the tribes 
of the East what Russia has done 
for them; and that for two reasons, 
among many others: first, those 
races which enjoy popular forms 
of government and the right of 
free discussion might have been 
too much hampered in their action 
by casuistic and economic question- 
ings, to fall in heartily with the 
elementary modes of procedure 
which are congenial to more 
simply organised states ; and 
secondly, the most cultured types 
of humanity seem to have lost the 
power of collateral or level sym- 
pathy with other races, and with it 
the faculty of ethnic assimilation, 
which so particularly distinguishes 
the Russian people and govern- 
ment. But whatever be the ex- 
planation—and we may be sure it 
does not lie quite “ in a nut-shell ” 
—the leading facts are obvious 
enough. Through the aggressions 
of Russia all Asia has been opened 
up to science, to commerce, and to 
travel. Whoever has money in 
his purse to buy a railway ticket, 
and leisure and taste for the jour- 
ney, May now visit the ancient 
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capital of Timur, or the erstwhile 
dangerous territory of Bokhara. 
And wherever the Russian eagle 
has spread its wings, there are at 
least roads in which the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot err, 
and furnished, however roughly, 
with such primary needs of loco- 
motion as post-horses, rest-houses, 
and even food of a primitive kind. 
More than that, how many tribes 
of hereditary brigands have been 
tamed and disciplined to produc- 
tive industry by the advanced 
guards of Russia; how much waste 
land has been madefruitful by their 
labour ; how extensively has peace- 
ful trade taken the place of bloody 
raids! Of course no one who ad- 
dresses himself to the task of 
dissecting the transactions of 
Russia need ever be at a loss for 
subjects of animadversion, for her 
faults lie open to the light of day. 
To cite an instance, the misery 
and confusion attending the re- 
settlement of Turkestan may be 
fairly set off against the successes 
of Russia when dealing with the 
lands and usages of pure nomads. 
Yet it seems juster on the whole, 
as it certainly is more useful and 
edifying, to value a nation, like an 
individual, by what it is, rather 
than by what it has failed to be ; 
by its positive achievements rather 
than by its shortcomings ; and to 
give credit for the ground actually 
gained without dwelling unduly 
on either the cost or the odium 
of gaining it. Were it possible, 
therefore, to eliminate from the 
relation of Russia to her various 
conquests in Asia the interests of 
third parties, the verdict of the 
civilised world might well be a 
general approval of the progress 
made, though with many reserves 
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as to particular steps in the pro- 
cess. It would surely be unprac- 
tical to apply to Russia any stricter 
ethical measure than has usually 
been applied to other conquering 
nations—as to the Hebrews under 
Joshua, the Romans under Cesar, 
and the Spaniards, English, French, 
and now the Germans also, under 
their various dynasties and their 
successive generations of leaders. 

Nor can it be fairly urged that 
Russian military methods suffer 
much by comparison with others ; 
for, though utterly ruthless when 
occasion requires, the Russian 
leaders are so accustomed to use 
policy in their operations, that 
considering their immense extent, 
their conquests have been achieved 
with a remarkable economy of 
human life. 

It is as vain to cavil at the ob- 
served laws of national aggrandise- 
ment as at the other so-called laws 
of nature. And so far as man’s 
experience goes, or his capacity 
to gauge the past or forecast the 
future of the political world in 
which we live, the principle of 
the survival of the fittest, or as it 
ought rather to read, the strongest, 
may for the ordinary purposes of 
useful thought be held as eternal. 

The title of Russia to the lands 
she occupies is at least as good 
fundamentally, tried by whatever 
criterion we please, as that of the 
races she has dispossessed. For 
Nature knows nothing of an en- 
tailed-estate law for the protection 
of indolent nations, every occupied 
territory being held on a strictly 
provisional title, like a “ challenge 
cup,” valid only so long as the 
owner is able to defend the posses- 
sion against all comers. Under no 
other condition is national pro- 
gress, according to our present 
ideas, conceivable ; even stagnation 
not being possible to those who 
are not prepared to hold their own 
by force of some kind, inherent or 
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borrowed. The only alternative is 
decay. 

Adequate recognition of these 
elementary conditions of national 
life might save us from some worse 
than barren forms of international 
recrimination, based either on 
appeals to sentiments which are 
not felt, or to rules of conduct 
without authority to sanction or 
tribunal to apply them,—a pharis- 
aical kind of criticism which would 
lay moral burdens on other men’s 
consciences which neither we nor 
our fathers should have been able 
to bear. 

What applies generally to 
Russia’s conquests in Asia applies 
particularly to her occupation of 
Manchuria, for she has done and 
is doing there exactly what she 
has done and is doing elsewhere. 
In a word, she is transforming the 
country. 

The region appropriated by 
Russia in 1858-60 had in ancient 
times been the home of a civilised 
people, perhaps the ancestors of 
the modern Koreans, who, like all 
vigorous races, moved as oppor- 
tunity served, towards the South 
and the sea, Even now in the 
depopulated valleys evidences of 
early cultivation are plainly to be 
traced under the forest and grass 


jungle which cover the ground. 


For ages the valleys of the Sungari, 
the Amur, and Usuri were the 
theatre of struggles between rival 
tribes, out of which, by the pro- 
longed action of natural selection 
in its most direct and naked form, 
eventually emerged the people 
known to us as Manchus, who 
crowned their militant ambition 
by subjugating the great empire of 
China, as certain ancestors of theirs 
had partially done five centuries 
before. This gigantic success, 
however, was not entirely favour- 
able to the fortunes of the parent 
country. Being insignificant in 
point of numbers, the people to a 
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great extent lost themselves in 
their new possession. In their 
descent upon China the Manchu 
chiefs drew after them a large part 
of their fellow-tribesmen with 
their families, partly to consum- 
mate the conquest and establish 
garrisons throughout China, and 
partly that they might enjoy the 
unaccustomed luxuries which their 
rich prize afforded. The whole- 
sale migration of populations seems 
indeed to be one of the recognised 
principles of Manchu statecraft, 
and it therefore came natural to 
the emperors cf the new line to 
surround themselves with their 
own people, as they have in fact 
done during their two hundred 
and fifty years’ residence in Peking. 

But this draining off of the popu- 
lation of Manchuria, though partly 
balanced by an inrush of Chinese 
—which was, however, for state 
reasons discouraged, and even in- 
terdicted—left the more northerly 
portion of the territory denuded 
of the flower of its inhabitants. 
The inevitable result was relapse 
towards barbarism —a_ relapse 
which had evidently been pro- 
gressive during the two centuries 
of the Manchu occupation of China. 

Thus it came about that at the 
time of the appropriation no region 
was more dreary or more desolate 
than the provincesof which the Rus- 
sians assumed possession. Such 
population as remained was an 
armed and a predatory population, 
which had lost the arts of peace, 
if it ever possessed them. Com- 
merce there was of course practi- 
cally none, and travelling was a 
march through an enemy’s country, 
with the added danger from wild 
beasts. The coast and river pop- 
ulation, scattered and barbarous, 
gained a precarious livelihood by 
fishing, hunting, cutting sea-weed, 
and the like. The country was, 
of course, without revenue, and 
consequently without government, 


with all the characteristics of the 
neglected estate of an absentee 
owner, maintained by doles, more 
and more grudgingly granted, and 
more and more fraudulently ap- 
plied ; a deteriorating property on 
which there was no inducement to 
lay out money. The Black Dragon 
river, as they called the Amur, 
presented to the imagination of the 
Chinese a picture of everything 
direful, a kind of Tartarus to which 
criminals of all grades were con- 
signed, as to the ne plus ultra of 
penal settlements, such as Sakhalin 
is now to the Russians. To be an 
official in such a region was only a 
few degrees more tolerable than 
being an exile, who, if rich, could 
always find mitigations. As life 
had no attractions, being made up 
of poverty, pain, and discomfort, 
it was the residuum of the official- 
dom of China which formed the 
administration of these provinces, 
illiterate Manchus inured to the 
rigours of a sub-arctic climate, who 
did not miss, because they never 
knew, the refinements of life within 
the Chinese Wall. The Chinese 
principle of making government 
pay for itself, modified by the 
Manchu system of imperial sub- 
sidies to retainers, naturally led to 
the decadence of administration, 
to the continuous weakening of 
social discipline, and the fostering 
of the lawless element, until in the 
end, if the Government agents 
could maintain themselves on any- 
thing like even terms with the 
robbers, they considered themselves 
both fortunate and meritorious. 

Such is the state of things actu- 
ally prevailing to-day in many parts 
of Manchuria which still belong 
to China, and even in the more 
settled districts which are nearest 
to the seat of Government—where 
officials wield little authority over, 
and enjoy but scant respect 
from, the self-reliant and hardy 
population, 
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In the estimation, therefore, of 
a Chinese official, still more of 
an uncultured Manchu, to whom 
national policy had not attained 
the consistence even of a dream, 
the whole region was about as 
worthless as the Arctic Ocean ; 
and when they resigned, not to 
Russia — for their minds could 
hardly rise to such a conception— 
but to certain headstrong indi- 
viduals, who, in default of a better 
name, were called Russians, this 
roadless, lawless, profitless, and 
detestable country, it is almost 
permissible to imagine these Dog- 
berrys indulging in an imbecile 
chuckle at being so well rid of a 
plague of an inheritance. They 
probably failed even to realise the 
difference the nominal transfer 
would make in their own per- 
quisites in the form of tribute 
exacted from the hunters of 
wolves and sables. As for the 
nebulous Government at Peking, 
the territory was attached to it by 
a tie which was little more than 
sentimental, and which was grad- 
ually becoming looser. 

Most certain it is that so long 
as the country remained part of 
the Chinese empire it would have 
continued to be a howling wilder- 
ness, peopled with wolves, bears, 
tigers, and cut-throats, the most 
savage of all. 

The face of the country is 
mountainous and densely wooded 
—sure sign of a sparse population, 
for the demand for fuel, even in 
the southern zones, has stripped 
the hills of China bare, almost to 
the roots of the grass. The soil is 
rich, and is noted for the luxuri- 
ance of its grasses, and especially 
for the glorious display of wild 
flowers which brighten the whole 
north-eastern quarter of Asia, even 
to the heart of the older Siberia. 
The woods are heavily stocked 
with game, furred and feathered ; 
the rivers and bays are full of fish. 
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A Canadian winter and summer 
sufficiently describes the climate, 
though to the permanent credit of 
the Asiatic continent must always 
be borne in mind the prevalence 
of blue sky throughout the year. 


The coast of Primorsk is so in- 
dented with harbours, that many 
years elapsed before the responsible 
Russian authorities could collect 
sufficient information on which to 
make choice of their principal sea- 
ports, and one place after another 
was tried before Vladivostock was 
finally declared to be the war-port 
and commercial entrepét of the 
future. The development of the 
station was greatly retarded by the 
embarras de choix, as well as by 
the usual slow action of the im- 
perial bureaux; for though the 
port be now actually more than 
twenty years old, it is scarcely ten 
since it was adopted for good as 
the headquarters of the new navy, 
and the domicile of the Asiatic 
garrison, superseding the older 
station of Nikolaefsk ; indeed it 
was only in 1890 that Vladivos- 
tock was finally constituted by 
imperial ukase a fortress of the 
first class, taking equal rank with 
Sebastopol and Kronstadt. 

But if the secrets of the coast 
were so slowly unfolded, still 
slower was the discovery of the 
character of the interior of the 
country, where explorations were 
carried on under even greater 
difficulties. Which things being 
well weighed, it is impossible not 
to commend the very considerable 
progress made in the thirty years 
of occupation, the more so as what 
has been done forms a solid basis 
for much more rapid development 
of the resources of the country 
during the next thirty years. 


The first task which confronted 
the new masters of Manchuria was 
that which meets the French in 
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Tongking, and the British in Bur- 
mah—the subjugating and getting 
on terms with the natives. For 
such rough work the Cossacks are 
admirably adapted; but with all 
their mobility and their independ- 
ence of appliances, the pacifying 
process has been arduous and 
tedious, and is far from being yet 
completed. The bold outlaws of 
the Chinese régime, habituated to 
the freebooter’s life, fiercely re- 
sented the rule of the Cossack. 
Being native denizens of the wood, 
they were of course difficult to get 
at; and only by unremitting ac- 
tivity, accompanied, it must be 
owned, with some measure of 
severity, were the troops able to 
hunt down these roving bands. 
The difficulty of personal identifica- 
tion which all nations experience 
who have to deal with bodies of 
Chinese, stood a good deal in the 
way of the Russians. To a stranger 
the Chinese seem to have the same 
names and the same faces ; and the 
ease with which John Chinaman 
assumes a character is a fact of 
common notoriety. As on the 
southern coast to this day the pro- 
fessions of fisherman and pirate are 
easily interchangeable, so in the 
Russian territory it is often im- 
possible to distinguish the peaceful 
husbandman from the truculent 
highwayman. The Russian officers 
evade the difficulty by availing 
themselves of the Chinese system 
of communal responsibility; and 
instead of wasting time in a vain 
search for a criminal, they hold the 
nearest village answerable. Fail- 
ing their producing the criminal, 
all the hamlets in a valley are some- 
times burned down and their occu- 
pants driven away. These drastic 
measures seem to be attended with 
satisfactory results, for your China- 
man has the sense to know when 
he meets his master. 

Yet the life of the bandit has its 
fascinations even for those who 
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have no youthful associations with 
the greenwood; and an instance 
of such relapse will serve to illus- 
trate the state of the new province 
during the debatable period. 

Some twenty years ago the 
Chinese servant of a foreign settler 
put off civilisation and turned 
pirate, and with a _ hundred 
daring comrades occupied the 
mountainous, wooded, and aurifer- 
ous island of Askold, which stands 
sentinel over the sea- approach, 
about twenty miles distant from 
Viadivostock. The band defied a 
Russian war-vessel, from which a 
boat’s crew were landed to arrest 
the leader, who called on his men 
with the confidence of a Roderick 
Dhu. The hundred sprang from 
the bush, and after a struggle in 
which their leader was wounded 
and left for dead, drove the sailors 
back to their boat. The captain 
proceeded to cruise round the 
island, destroying every floating 
thing whereby the desperadoes 
might escape, and then sent for 
reinforcements. These having to 
come from Passiette—there being 
no garrison as yet at Vladivostock 
—and by sailing-ship, were two 
weeks on the way. During that 
interval, and notwithstanding the 
vigilant patrol kept up, the Chinese 
managed to cut trees and construct 
rafts, on which they all escaped to 
the mainland before the Russian 
force arrived. They straightway 
marched inland, murdering, as was 
their wont, all the Russians en- 
countered on the way. Before the 
Cossacks could get after them the 
outlaws had spread terror every- 
where ; the residents of Vladivos- 
tock were panic-stricken, and the 
women and children placed for 
safety on board ship. The Chinese 
band, avoiding the small garrison- 
town of Nikolsk on the way to Lake 
Hanka, made for the Chinese fron- 
tier, but were overtaken before 
they could all cross the line, and 
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half of their number were killed. 
Such scenes of course can hardly 
occur now ; but piracies and rob- 
beries are still not infrequent even 
in the near neighbourhood of the 
Russian headquarters, where no 
man ventures abroad unarmed. In 
the interior, and away from the 
trunk-roads, where the authority 
of Government is little felt, the 
hunters of deer-horns and gather- 


ers of ginseng are able to vary . 


their toils by occasional murder- 
ous recreation, with small risk 
of being overtaken by the death 
penalty. 

Another source of danger to life 
has within the last few years dis- 
turbed the peacefal population of 
Vladivostock. The Russian con- 
victs, who have been sent in such 
great numbers to Sakhalin, have 
been for two years or more drafted 
to Vladivostock for labour on the 
railway. Frequent escapes oc- 
curred, with the invariable sequel 
of murder with robbery—murder 
appearing in all cases to have 
been the primary motive. For a 
long time it was unsafe to drive 
or walk a couple of miles beyond 
the limits of the port. In 1891 
the town was kept in a state of 
terror by three escaped convicts 
who had murdered fifteen people, 
and no remedy seemed to be dis- 
coverable. At last the criminals 
made the fortunate mistake of 
killing a citizen of “‘the most 
favoured nation,” who was taking 
an afternoon walk on the high- 
road near the town. The murder 
of this Frenchman saved the lives 
of many Russians, for the noise 
of it roused the bureaux of St 
Petersburg, and a new energy was 
promptly infused into the local 
executive, which led to. the cap- 
ture and hanging of the three 
murderers. Reluctance in putting 
criminals to death by legal process 
is curiously characteristic of the 
Russian as of the Chinese admin- 
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istrations, and death by hanging 
is deemed especially degrading. 
That first essential to efficient 
government—the construction of 
roads — received early attention 
from the Government, and the 
great highways which connect the 
Pacific coast with European Russia 
are kept up in as good condition as 
local circumstances allow. There 
are seasons, however, when at cer- 
tain places the roads, not having 
been levelled, are impassable, as 
they are subject to inundations in 
the valleys which sometimes inter- 
rupt traffic for weeks together. 
The coast and river highways 
are very well utilised. The main 
artery —the Amur—has been a 
busy trade-route ever since it 
became Russian; and barges towed 
by steamers maintain communica- 
tions throughout the whole length 
of the Amur, and for a long dis- 
tance up its principal affluents. 
The Usuri, though shallow, is also 
put to some use as a link in the 
long chain of communication be- 
tween Vladivostock and the West. 
A considerable inter-port trade 
is carried on by steamers on the 
coast: regular lines trade between 
Viadivostock and Nikolaefsk, call- 
ing at various ports on the west 
coast of Sakhalin and on the main- 
land, and occupying eighteen days 
on the round. Local steamers also 
do well on shorter distances, as be- 
tween Vladivostock and Passiette. 
Government subsidises a couple of 
steamers to trade with the China 
ports, calling at two ports in 
Korea ; but they carry little. 
The object of this as of all Rus- 
sian steamer subsidies is to pro- 
vide naval auxiliaries, and to train 
men and officers for service in 
case of need. The only regular 
mail and passenger communication 
is kept up by the Japanese line, 
which makes the voyage to and 
from Japan and China twice a- 
month. The steamers are first- 
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class, well appointed, and well navi- 
gated, and are very popular with 
travellers. 

The main lines of road naturally 
determine the direction of cultiva- 
tion, which is still, of course, in a 
quite rudimentary stage. The only 
region in the maritime province in 
which any important agriculture 
is carried on is that which was 
also the most productive in the 
Chinese time—the valleys between 
Lake Hanka and the sea, whose 
centre is the flourishing township 
of Nikolsk, about fifty miles from 
Vladivostock, on the great trunk- 
road. Wheat and oats are raised 
in the district, and the production 
of these cereals is confidently ex- 
pected soon to render Vladivostock 
independent of imported supplies. 

The timber, as was inevitable, 
has been grievously misused. In 
the beginning volunteers used to 
cut and ship cargoes from different 
parts of the sea-coast over which 
there was no supervision, and the 
reckless destruction of trees by 
early settlers has helped to strip 
the coast-line and the whole vicin- 
age of Vladivostock of all the good 
timber. The Chinese would cut 
down fine oak-trees merely for the 
fungi or “‘ wood-ears” which grow 
on their trunks and boughs. When 
the demand set in strong a few 
years ago for timber for Govern- 
ment work and ordinary building 
purposes, it was found cheaper 
and easier to import lumber from 
the United States, than to fell, and 
without roads to transport, the 
home growth. The extension of 
roads and the forest regulations 
now enforced will in due time 
change all that, and then there will 
be found a vast reserve of available 
wealth waiting to be turned to 
account. 

The country, as has been said, is 
fullof gameof every description, and 
this has also a distinct economic 
value. A principal item in the ex- 
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port trade, which is, it must be ad- 
mitted, still very small, is the skins 
of wild animals. Their flesh also 
forms a valuable contribution to 
the food-supply when other meat 
is scarce. That handsome member 
of the deer family, Cervus man- 
churicus, abounds every where, even 
on the islands ; and as the Russians 
have strong sporting proclivities, 
they bring to market great quanti- 
ties of excellent venison. To the 
soldiers it is a real source of wealth, 
as by clubbing together and supply- 
ing their sporting messmates with 
ammunition, they obtain abund- 
ance of nutritious food for almost 
nothing. During winter the hardy 
shikaris make long excursions into 
the woods, burying the game as 
they kill it in the snow, and mark- 
ing the spots by “blazing” the 
trees. In this way they are able 
to send out pack-horses to the 
number required to bring home 
the “ bag.” 

The Chinese are also eager sports- 
men in their way—their chief 
quarry, however, being the stags 
in the early summer, when their 
antlers are budding and vascular. 
The deer-horn is valued in China 
for its real or fancied medicinal 
properties inversely as its age—the 
young growth, taken about the 
month of June, realising almost 
fabulous prices in the market. 

’ Wild-fowl are also exceedingly 
abundant, and of the best kind for 
the table. Many storics are cur- 
rent of the miraculous Lauls that 
have been made. In the tundras 
of the Amur valley the residents of 
Nikolaefsk used to catch the young 
wild geese in countless hundreds, 
feed them till early winter, then 
kill and pack them frozen for 
winter stock : a delicious food, they 
say, and economically obtained. 

Of sport in the nobler accepta- 
tion the Manchurian tiger furnishes 
incomparable material. Large in 
size, and bearing a long, thick, and 
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brilliantly striped coat, as befits 
the climate, he is admittedly the 
finest of his species. The pioneers 
on the coast were much disturbed 
by the daring enterprise of this 
beast in capturing horses and cattle 
picketed round solitary log-houses. 
The hunting of the tiger in Man- 
churia is of course managed on 
wholly different conditions from 
that of his cousin in India. The 
circumstances of a sparse popula- 
tion and a sub-arctic climate neces- 
sitate novel tactics, which experi- 
ence has already developed to some 
degree of perfection. Single men 
are able to make “bags” which 
could not be thought of in Bengal. 
Only an expert would venture to 
describe the modus operandi ; but 
this much may be said, that a sports- 
man who has a mind to pursue this 
royal game under the guidance of 
local experience, may safely reckon 
on manly and exhilarating sport. 
But, for the thorough enjoyment of 
this and other kinds of shooting in 
those regions, it is before all things 
necessary that a man be able to 
rough it, not merely to the extent 
of giving up his morning tub and 
the ‘ Times,’ but that he can sus- 
tain health in any weather under a 
bark-hut, which the Russian sports- 
man is very handy at erecting at 
every halt. And as for food, if he 
can live on twopence a-day he may 
be quite sure of earning it. 

Leopards, wolves, bears, and 
many other mammals; pheasants, 
woodcock, black-game, and other 
species of birds,—afford continuous 
interest to the sportsman; while 
the trapping of sables and small 
vermin’ amuses the hunters of 
skins. 

But this picturesque phase of 
North Manchurian life is in its 
nature evanescent, and perhaps 
before very long will become mere 
history. The natural spread of 
civilisation must in the end prove 
fatal to wild life; and the un- 


restricted slaughter of animals, 
even in an unsettled country, can 
only end in exterminating them. 
The deer are protected by a close 
time for does, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to enforce such a 
regulation. 

It were long to tell of the fish- 
ing amenities of a coast whose 
smaller bays have been described 
by eyewitnesses as at particular 
times literally choked up with 
salmon, and whose rivers are alive 
with trout of many species. The 
whaling and sealing, happily, do 
not strictly belong to the Man- 
churian coast ; and it is not, there- 
fore, obligatory to treat on that 
exciting subject. 


A most interesting feature in 
connection with the new Russian 
organisation is, of course, the 
manner in which the Government 
deals with the various races of 
people who belong or are attracted 
to the region. The natural desire 
of the Government was, of course, 
to colonise the territory with 
Russian families; and _ strong 
efforts have been made during the 
last few years to promote that 
object. The Government provides 
a free passage by sea from Odessa, 
by steamers of the Volunteer fleet, 
for 250 families every year. To 
avoid carrying paupers, a pecuni- 
ary test is applied to candidates 
for transport. Each family of 
four must prove its solvency by 
depositing with Government at 
Odessa the sum of 900 roubles. 
This sum is refunded on their 
arrival at Vladivostock, and con- 
stitutes the capital on which they 
are to commence farming. The 
allotments of land are made in 
advance, one of the party preced- 
ing the rest, to make the selection, 
thus saving the loss of time which 
might prove disastrous to people 
working on such slender means. 
Yet in practice the poor immi- 
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nts suffer vexatious delay, 
owing to the slow and obstructive 
bureaucratic system of Russia, and 
two or three weeks are often 
wasted in hanging about the 
Government offices, waiting for 
papers. In addition to these 
Government emigrants a good 
many of a better class find their 
way to Vladivostock on their own 
charges, a movement which has 
been greatly stimulated by the 
famine of last year. Many well- 
to-do families escaped from the 
famine districts merely to save the 
remnant of their substance from 
being eaten up by their starving 
neighbours. 

But long before Government had 
matured its plans for the improve- 
ment of the province, the officials 
on the spot were obliged to deal 
with those of the Eastern races who 
were pressing to occupy the vacant 
spaces, and ready to perform the 
very services that the Government 
required, without waiting for the 
slow infiltration of immigrants 
from Europe by long sea-routes. 
The exigencies of the situation, 
and the inchoate state of the 
Government policy, led to some 
unlooked-for results. 

Taking the Southern Usuri 
country, as the portion of the new 
provinces which is the best known 
and the most important, there was, 
at the period of the Russian occu- 
pation, a settled population of some 
1500 Chinese distributed over half- 
a-dozen stations. Besides these, 
there was a fluctuating population 
of Chinese and Manchus who 
frequented the district at certain 
seasons in quest of ginseng, deer- 
horns, skins, and other produce, 
As soon, however, as the Russians 
began to establish settlements and 
to give some assurance of orderly 
government, the number of Chinese 
agriculturists increased, until in 
1872-75, say ten years after the 
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Russian occupation, they were 
estimated at 18,000. During the 
same period, famine in Korea drove 
thousands of families from that 
country into the Russian terri- 
tory, where they were welcomed 
by the authorities and generously 
entertained. The Koreans settled 
down amicably with the Chinese 
farmers. Land being then a drug 
in the market and men scarce, the 
local authorities offered every pos- 
sible inducement to immigrants 
from no matter where. They 
were allowed to take up as much 
land as they pleased, and in any 
locality, without money and with- 
out price, either for purchase, rent, 
or taxes. Nor were any restric- 
tions imposed on them as to their 
treatment of the land, or of any- 
thing that lived or grew upon it. 
Complete liberty was given them 
to hunt and shoot, to collect furs, 
and do whatever they liked; and 
their customs, religious and other, 
were unreservedly tolerated. 

As might have been expected, 
such unlimited licence brought 
evils in its train. The Chinese 
who flocked in were not of the 
most respectable class, and they 
soon took advantage of their free- 
dom to form marauding bands on 
the established Manchurian model. 
These robbers increased to such 
an extent that the feeble forces 
then at the disposal of Govern- 
ment were unable to cope with 
them, and traffic was endangered 
both by land and sea. So matters 
went on till the year 1880, when 
the discussions with China over 
the Kuldja affair caused the coun- 
sellors of the Tsar to review the 
whole situation in the Far East. 
The military weakness then dis 
closed did not tend to reconcile 
the Government to the presence 
within Russian territory of thou- 
sands of Chinese of the dare-devil 
order; and these political con- 
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siderations, together with the ex- 
cesses being constantly committed 
by the marauders, caused a violent 
anti-Chinese reaction to set in. 
New officials sent from St Peters- 
burg, armed with extensive powers, 
decided, in short, that “‘the Chinese 
must go,” giving the same osten- 
sible reasons for their proceedings 
as those which form the stock-in- 
trade of American and Australian 
exclusionists. Within two years 
some thousands of Chinese settlers 
were expelled from the fertile dis- 
tricts, so that none now remain in 
the interior except occupiers of 
poor land so remote from any 
commercial centre that it could 
not support any but Chinese cul- 
tivators. Of these settlers there 
are fewer than one thousand all 
told. They pay no tax, but are 
obliged to keep their local roads 
in repair. 

While the land-squatters have 
thus been brusquely exterminated, 
the inroads of other classes of 
Chinese have continued without 
interruption. Merchants, shop- 
keepers, artisans, boatmen, and 
coolies have increased in all the 
garrison towns, until the resident 
Chinese population in the province 
numbers 10,000. To which must 
always be added a large but uncer- 
tain number of sea-weed gatherers, 
ginseng collectors, and so forth, as 
well as a goodly number of labour- 
ers who come and go by sea, all 
of whom visit the Russian pro- 
vince for their respective harvests. 

To no class of Chinese do the 
Russian authorities bear any good- 
will. Though recognising that the 
country cannot get on without 
them, the Government neverthe- 
less resorts to repressive measures 
of all kinds, with the direct object 
of preventing the Chinese from 
prospering. Fearing, perhaps, that 
they might eventually become in 
Asia what the Jews are in Europe 
—a by no means chimerical fear— 


the Administration makes laws 
to prevent Chinese from owning 
real estate, even in towns; and 
the general community has in 
some way to suffer from legal re- 
strictions aimed in reality at the 
Chinese alone, but which the Gov- 
ernment does not like to make 
too openly discriminating. Severe 
passport regulations are framed 
specially for Chinese ; but they are 
so inefficiently enforced, and so 
easily evaded, that probably not 
half of the immigrants are actually 
provided with the legal document. 
To get square with the Chinese in 
this respect, and to cover their 
own /dches, the executive exercise 
the right of arbitrarily seizing and 
deporting any Chinese, at any 
moment, without cause assigned. 
Of course, any outrage by the 
brigands is always the signal for 
a police raid on the Chinese resi- 
dents, who, it is alleged with some 
colour of truth, can never with 
absolute certainty be distinguished 
from the criminals. 

The Russian Government may 
be excused if it has been some- 
what inconsistent in dealing with 
such a real ethnic difficulty as the 
Chinese on its frontiers, since 
powerful nations, separated by 
broad oceans from the Asiatic con- 
tinent, are, or profess to be, terri- 
fied by a petty Chinese invasion, 
But in spite of official repres- 
sion, the Chinese do increase and 
prosper in the towns. They are 
acknowledged to be the best trad- 
ers ; the only people with whom it 
is safe to make a commercial con- 
tract; their labour is the most 
satisfactory ; the cabotage of the 
whole coast is in their hands; 
their industry thrives on the leav- 
ings of the most favoured races; 
and if the Russian Government 
fears to have its moujiks, artisans, 
and small traders overborne by a 
superior race, it perhaps does well 
to lay a heavy hand on its Chinese 
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guests. In Russia, as in California, 
it is not the bad, but the good 
qualities of the Chinese that are 
in the long-run to be most dreaded. 
The question, however, is yet far 
from its final stage in the delibera- 
tions of the Russian Government. 

In marked contrast to its treat- 
ment of Chinese is the paternal care 
which the Government exercises 
oversome other of the Eastern races. 
The Japanese, of whom there are 
700 in Vladivostock, occupy a 
neutral place, but the Korean im- 
migrants are nursed with the 
greatest solicitude. Every induce- 
ment is held out to them to come 
and settle, and put off their 
nationality. Schools are provided 
in all their communities, where the 
children are taught Russian, and 
brought up in the Christian faith ; 
and there are already many thou- 
sands of Russianised Koreans in 
the country. Colonies of Koreans 
are established as far north as the 
Amur. From the ranks of these 


immigrants a careful selection is 
made .of those eligible for the 
priesthood, who, after receiving a 
special training in theology and 
church government, and in loyalty 
to the civil power, are inducted 
into the office of pastor over their 


own people. Thus is formed a 
compact religio- political force 
which has already proved itself 
capable of rendering substantial 
service to the Government. 

For if the Russian system of 
incorporating subject races may be 
described as pounding them into a 
pulp, and then shaping them into 
the regulation pattern, the mortar 
and the mould employed is the 
Orthodox Church. In Russia, 
Church and State are as much one 
as they were in the time of the 
Crusades. The State avails itself 
of the weapons of the Church, and 
the Church wields the power of the 
State. Every child being by law 
born into the Orthodox Church, 
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nonconformity is constructive re- 
bellion against the State; and no 
agency therefore can be imagined 
so efficacious as the Church, with 
its discipline backed by the whole 
secular power, for reducing mixed 
races to a condition of uniform 
obedience. 

It is not difficult to be a Chris- 
tian in Russia ; confession once in 
two years being the only outward 
observance to which adherents are 
actually compelled by law. The 
Koreans, almost to a man, become 
converted as soon as they cross 
into Russian territory, while the 
rising generation are as orthodox 
as if they had been trained in 
Moscow. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, 
become neither Russians nor Chris- 
tians, and thus resist the general 
melting-pot. The foundation-stone 
of Chinese life, the ancient patri- 
archal system, which is superficially 
styled “ancestral worship,” pre- 
cludes them from moving their 
families abroad ; so that go where 
they may, they remain strangers 
and pilgrims in the land. They 
are thus kept, and keep themselves, 
outside the pale of political and 
social privileges, and are every- 
where an ostracised and persecut- 
ed race. 

The position of Russia in Man- 
churia being essentially military, 
all colonising and commerce, roads, 
rails, and steamboats, are promoted 
in strict subservience to her stra- 
tegic needs. Hence the true centre 
of interest is the harbour, dockyard, 
and fortress of Vladivostock. The 
halting steps by which this great 
war-port has reached its present 
stage of development, reflects more 
accurately than any public docu- 
ments could do the long vacilla- 
tions through which the Govern- 
ment arrived atits ultimate decision 
with regard to its militant capa- 
bilities. As late as 1875 there 
were not one hundred houses in 
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the whole place, and many other 
positions in the province were 
garrisoned before there was a 
single soldier in Vladivostock. 

The events of the last Turkish 
war, however, brought the im- 
portance of the Eastern possession 
strongly home to the military ad- 
visers of the empire, and on the 
conclusion of peace the definite 
resolution was taken to establish 
a naval headquarters at Vladivos- 
tock. Efforts were at once made 
to strengthen the position. The 
trouble with China in 1880 im- 
parted a still more decided im- 
pulse to the work of fortification, 
and the providing of quarters for 
a large garrison. These operations 
were pushed on with unremitting 
vigour till 1882, when the plans of 
the Government gave signs of a 
sudden and violent reaction. New 
works were arrested, and all pro- 
gress stopped, on the general ground 
that the place was difficult and ex- 
pensive to fortify. Moreover, the 
harbour being closed by ice for four 
months in every year, it was 
considered advisable to look for 
some place that would be free 
from such disadvantages. The 
fortunes of Vladivostock were held 
in suspense for several years, wait- 
ing for something to turn up. For 
the key to this prolonged check it 
is necessary to turn to what was 
transpiring in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Korea. 

Through the agency of capable 
and educated men among their 
Korean protégés, the Russian 
authorities at Vladivostock had 
succeeded in opening a kind of 
underground communication with 
the rulers of thes Korean kingdom, 
the affairs of which state had come 
to interest Russia very much. 
Active correspondence has been 
kept up through the same channel 


ever since. Whether it were as 
a counter-move to these Russian 
advances, or the mere natural out- 
come of events, the Chinese Govern- 
ment came to the decision, in the 
year 1882, that the Korean sea- 
ports should be opened to general 
trade. Treaties were promptly 
made, and representatives of the 
Western Powers were installed at 
the Royal Court. These interest- 
ing events seem to have opened 
out to Russia certain new possibili- 
ties, which caused her to hold her 
hand in the matter of the expendi- 
ture of large sums on an ice-bound 
harbour. After two years’ diplo- 
matic intercourse with the Korean 
officials in Seoul, the Russians 
found certain pliant: servants of 
the king who were not unwilling, 
for a consideration, to encourage 
their aspirations, The king him- 
self, when he came to feel his vas- 
salage to China chafing him in his 
relations to the Western Powers, 
may have become so far indifferent 
to his royal dignity as to care little 
if he even exchanged one suzerain 
for another. At any rate, a con- 
vention was secretly negotiated 
during 1884 between the agents 
of Russia and Korea, in which 
the following were the leading 
points: Russia on her part charged 
herself with the reorganisation of 
the Korean army, and she engaged 
to support Korea’s claim against 
Japan to the island of Tsu-shima, 
which formed the historical step- 
ping-stone between the two coun- 
tries. (Russia had evinced some 
disposition herself to occupy the 
island in 1861.!) On the other 
part, Korea, in consideration of 
these favours, agreed to cede to 
Russia the island-harbour of Port 
Hamilton, off the southern coast 
of the peninsula. 

The agreement having come pre- 
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maturely to the knowledge of some 
of the parties whose interests were 
injuriously affected by its pro- 
visions, the British Government 
by an arbitrary act prevented its 
consummation. The admiral on 
the China station was in fact in- 
structed to seize Port Hamilton, 
and the place was retained by 
Great Britain (1885-86), until 
the double object was achieved of 
obtaining from Russia a disavowal 
of any designs on Korean terri- 
tory, and of affirming the suze- 
rainty of China, into whose hands, 
and not those of the weak Korean 
Government, the islands were sur- 
rendered. 

The hope of obtaining a winter 
harbour being thus for the time 
dispelled, Russia finally resolved 
to concentrate her energies on the 
fortification of Vladivostock, and 
since the spring of 1887 the devel- 
opment of the port has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. 

The town is spread over the 
slope of a long hilly peninsula, the 
bluff promontories of which are 
occupied by forts and barracks. 
It bears everywhere the stamp of 
immaturity, even the main street, 
which intersects the deep ravines 
of the ridges, not being levelled. 
All the traffic has consequently to 
pass over long and steep gradients. 
The buildings in the town are 
mostly of wood, which is warm 
but not durable in the climate of 
Vladivostock. The life of a log- 
house there is not reckoned at 
more than five years, whereas in 
Northern Siberia wooden buildings 
last twenty or thirty years. All 
the new Government buildings are 
of brick, the manufacture of which 
isa prosperous local industry. Con- 
spicuous over everything are the 
great red brick barracks on the 
inner slope of the promontory 
which forms the north side of 
the harbour, and the new naval 
hospital, which stands high and 
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isolated at the eastern extremity 
of the town. Beyond the town 
limit eastward are new barracks 
in course of construction, the most 
imposing of all. The church, a 
bright and handsome specimen of 
Byzantine architecture, occupies a 
commanding position in the centre 
of the town. From no point can 
the whole of the town be seen, 
owing to the uneven profile of the 
ground, except from the opposite 
side of the harbour. 

The local Government has, 
owing to its peculiar circum- 
stances, grown into a kind of 
federation. On its first establish- 
ment as a naval station it was 
placed under the port admiral, 
who, besides the dockyards and 
other appanages of the navy, 
commands a force of 2000 men 
in training for sea service, from 
which drafts for the ships are 
taken as required. Subsequently 
a civil governor (though of mili- 
tary rank) was appointed, super- 
seding the admiral ; then the com- 
mandant of the garrison claimed a 
certain jurisdiction within the area 
of the forts, barracks, hospitals, 
and magazines. The position 
would have been trying to the 
governor but for the intense tra- 
ditional jealousy existing between 
army and navy, which enables him 
to hold the balance easily ; and he 
practically rules all. It would be 
more dangerous, they say, for a 
soldier to wander into the naval 
quarter of the town than for a 
straggler to find himself within an 
eneny’s lines in war-time. 

The community—some 16,000, 
it is estimated, mostly very poor 
and one-third Orientals—enjoys a 
degree of municipal independence 
which is quite exceptional in 
Russia. Its affairs are adminis- 
tered by a council of twelve, 
elected once a-year by the land- 
owners, under the formal veto of 
the governor. Several of the 
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councillors are naval officers of 
the shore brigade, who are chosen 
to represent real propertied in- 
terests. They vote and act freely, 
levying wharfage, town dues, Wc., 
and managing their own funds. 
The encroachments of the military 
are effectually resisted by aid of 
the naval interest. A powder- 
magazine, for example, erected by 
the military authorities con- 
veniently for their forts, being 
deemed to be dangerously near the 
town, the municipality, backed by 
the navy, was able to insist on its 
removal. To say that the munic- 
ipal and police administration is 
carried on with a great deal of 
needless friction and stupid in- 
justice, would be only to say that 
it is Russian. To give an in- 
stance: By way of precaution 
against fire the stoves in all private 
houses are under the supervision 
of the police. An hotel kept by 
a widow had a number of stoves 
blazing all the winter, and never 
a word said. But in the middle 
of July, when the temperature was 
100° Fahr., the police suddenly re- 
solved to save the town from con- 
flagration by ordering the removal 
of these fireplaces within twenty- 
four hours. The guests had to be 
turned out without warning while 
this operation was carried out. 

Education is well cared for— 
schools of different grades, suited 
to the different classes of society, 
being all liberally established. 
The children of the poor are 
taught gratis. 

Great improvements have been 
made in every department of social 
life. The procedure of the law 
courts is probably in advance of 
the reforms instituted in Russia 
proper during the last thirty years. 
Full publicity is given to legal 
proceedings—a custom attributed, 
in the first instance, to the initi- 
ative of the practising lawyers, 
who caused notices of impending 
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suits to be circulated, and invited 
the public to attend. The expres- 
sion “with open doors” was 
adopted ; and it is reported of an 
usher, who did not catch the sig- 
nificance of the phrase, that he 
threw open literally all the doors 
of the court during a sitting in 
mid-winter. 

Trade is all of a retail char- 
acter, and is carried on by Chinese 
and by one German firm doing 
business on a large scale, embrac- 
ing all branches, from banker and 
wine merchant to the sale of but- 
tons and pack-thread. One or two 
Russian firms copy the foreigners, 
but do not rival them. Some 
peculiarity in the Russian char- 
acter or circumstances seems to 
stand in the way of their effective 
association ; and enterprises re- 
quiring much capital and corpor- 
ate management fall, as a rule, to 
foreigners, or have to be under- 
taken by Government. There are 
at the present moment two crying 
wants in Vladivostock — water- 
works and street tramways. Rus- 
sians, it appears, cannot, and 
foreigners are not allowed to, 
organise them; so the wants re- 
main unsatisfied. This failing 
affects all classes down to the 
peasantry ; and it is given as an 
illustration of co-operative incom- 
petence, that such an obvious 
common need among agricultural 
communities as a parish bull can- 
not be supplied—each family, with 
its ‘three acres and a cow,” mak- 
ing shift as it can, with the most 
thriftless results. 

Commerce is encouraged—every 
article of import which is not 
thought to compete with any Rus- 
sian product being admitted duty 
free. But kerosene oil, wines, 
spirits, tobacco, and some other 
articles, are taxed to the verge of 
prohibition. 

It would be ridiculous for a 
civilian to describe a war - port 
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which is visited every summer by 
all the navies of the world; but 
no visitor can fail to be impressed 
by the imposing array of barracks, 
the immense floating-dock in esse, 
and the new graving-dock now 
being excavated by two thousand 
labourers. This dock is 630 feet 
long, and the floor will be 32 feet 
below low-water mark. The ships 
of war of various types (many 
obsolete and past service), the 
torpedo- boats kept in constant 
exercise in and out the harbour, 
are objects which challenge the 
attention of the most careless ob- 
server. The batteries of heavy guns 
—some exposed, some hidden away 
in bosky knolls—still more strongly 
impress the imagination. And, 
be the actual strength of the place 
what it may at any given moment, 
this at least is certain—that it is 
daily increasing. New forts are 
being constructed, new barracks 
built, the troops in working attire 
swarm over the slopes all day and 
every day digging and wheeling 
earth—money being lavished, with 
no Lord of the Treasury to cut 
down the estimates. 

Whether, after all, it is possible 
to defend a coast which is every- 
where so accessible to big ships as 
this, may be a question for experts ; 
but as there is a measure in all 
things, the Russian engineers may 
perhaps content themselves with 
providing, not against all that is 
possible, but against what is rea- 
sonably probable in the way of 
attack on a position so remote 
from any hostile base. Besides, 
the effectiveness of the land de- 
fence must depend in the last re- 
sort on the dominion of the sea, 
and Russia is decidedly not creat- 
ing a new Sebastopol with a view 
to imprisoning her fleet under the 
shelter of the batteries. The sur- 
prising energy which she is throw- 
ing into the perfecting of her navy 
in Eastern waters suftliciently indi- 
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cates the opinion of her strategists 
—that the best defence of a sea- 
coast is the power of assuming the 
offensive at sea. 

Few things, indeed, are more 
striking than the strides the Rus- 
sian navy has made in the last 
thirty years, not merely in ships, 
armament, and all the appliances 
which science has given to war, 
and in which Russia has advanced 
at least pari passu with the most 
active naval Powers, but also in 
the marked improvement in the 
men, and even in the officers. 
Thirty years ago the crews of Rus- 
sian ships, of the Asiatic squadron, 
were dirty, unkempt, slouching, 
drunken, and, when drunk, swin- 
ish. Now they are clean, smart, 
well set up, and in admirable dis- 
cipline. Nor is it to the picked 
crew of an admiral’s yacht alone 
that such compliments are due, 
for the ships’ equipage seem to 
be all much alike. 

The explanation of the moral 
and physical improvement of the 
men which is given by Russians, 
is the educational selection which 
was introduced in 1860. 

Russians are honourably sus- 
ceptible to pride in their navy, as 
witness the enthusiasm with which 
the Volunteer fleet has been main- 
tained, until it now includes in its 
number some of the largest and 
swiftest transports in the world. 
The Company which owns this 
fleet is so prosperous that, aided 
by the Government subsidy of 
650,000 roubles, and the monopoly, 
at high rates, of all Government 
freight to the Far East, the direc- 
tors are able to build a new 
steamer every year out of profits. 
The ships are significantly named 
after the towns to whose patriot- 
ism the original creation of the 
“fleet is due. The command of 
one of these steamers is a prize 
coveted by officers of the Imperial 
navy, on account of the liberal pay 
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and perquisites attaching to the 
post, in some sort recalling the 
palmy days of our East Indiamen. 
The Government neglects no means 
of stimulating in men and officers 
the esprit de corps which some- 
times makes a weak force equal to 
a strong one. The heroic deeds of 
past times are treasured up, as in 
other navies, to warm the blood 
of the young seamen; but in 
Russia special devices are resorted 
to for embalming these glories in 
various convenient formulas to 
aid the memory. The splendid 
cruiser, for example, which was 
chosen to convey the Tsarewitch 
to the Far East in 1891, the 
Pamiat-Azofa, or Memory of Azof, 
recalls the exploits of a vessel of 
that name which was flagship at 
the battle of Navarino, in recog- 
nition of which the ship flies 
the ensign of St George, a dis- 
tinction instituted by the Em- 
peror Nicholas. This emblem is 
pointed out with genuine pride 
by the present ship’s company. 
To be able to extract glory at 
all from the battle of Navarino 
bespeaks considerable aptitude in 
that way; but these appeals to 
sentiment, like good words, cost 
little and may be worth much. 
Only one other ship in the Rus- 
sian navy at present enjoys the 
privilege of flying St George’s 
ensign, the representative of the 
brig Mercur, which kept two Turk- 
ish battle-ships at bay in the Black 
Sea, before the “‘ battle ” of Sinope. 

The training of the naval brigade 
in Vladivostock is of a highly prac- 
tical kind. The men are not only 
drilled in the usual military evolu- 
tions, but are put to all sorts of 
useful work, so as to render them 
self-reliant in all emergencies. The 
Russian is generally known to be 
a resourceful man in regard to all" 
rough appliances, and is especially 
handy with the axe, which serves 
him for almost every purpose ex- 


cept shaving. It is really remark- 
able how the sailors in Vladivos- 
tock with their own hands fit 
themselves out with all descrip- 
tions of transport gear, carts, har- 
ness, and the like, rough indeed 
but serviceable, and, what is most 
valuable in a campaign, easily 
repaired or replaced. 

The garrisons of the coast pro- 
vince are composed of picked men, 
and their arms and accoutrements, 
housing, feeding, and sanitation, 
are subjects of special care to the 
authorities. Whatever laxity of 
discipline or deficiency in equip- 
ment may be allowed to creep in 
in other sections of the Russian 
army, these distant garrisons, 
which are so costly to replace, and 
on whose efiiciency at some critical 
moment great imperial interests 
may depend, are maintained in 
perfect readiness for any service. 
The men are kept in constant 
activity, working like navvies at 
the construction of forts, levelling 
and raising ground, &c. Their 
services can also be hired by 
private persons on special occa- 
sions, as at haymaking, the wages 
earned in such cases being equally 
divided between the men actually 
employed and the regiment to 
which they belong. For six 
months in the year all the troops 
that can be spared out of garrison 
are marched out into the forest, 
where they live under canvas, and 
besides much drill, practise all 
kinds of athletic exercises. Pro- 
bably the men by such means 
become inoculated with the poison 
of the mosquito, to whose ravages 
they seem to be surprisingly indif- 
ferent, and that is by no means an 
unimportant matter in a country 
where insects are a veritable pest. 
But the endurance of the Russian 
soldier is alwaysadmirable, whether 
it be of fatigue, privation, or ex- 
posure, and it isa quality of the 
highest value to the State. 
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Wuen a foreigner writes a book 
on one of our great authors, it is 
an exceedingly difficult matter to 
find the vantage-ground from which 
to survey it. The work would 
presumably have been written for 
a public whose knowledge of the 
. subject was either altogether want- 
ing, or of the most cursory nature. 
It would open up new ground for 
them, and would interest them 
as much from the newness of 
the subject as from the ability 
of the critic. And something 
of that kind would be the at- 
titude of the average French- 
man towards Robert Burns. But 
the average Briton knows his 
Burns, poems, biography, and 
criticism included. All three are 
easily accessible, and fill many 
shelves of his library. How then 
can he in reason be expected to 
take the least interest in yet 
another biography, and another 
critical estimate, and by a French- 
man into the bargain? Mr Leslie 
Stephen, one of Burns’s English 
critics, says, “Criticism of Burns 
is only permitted to Scotchmen of 
pure blood.” But if it is true 
that the verdict of a foreigner on 
our literature is as near as we can 
get to that of posterity, there is 
an interest and even a usefulness 
in considering what M. Angellier 
has to say about Burns. There 
are, of course, instances in which 
the verdict of the foreigner is at 
fault. A librarian of Louis XIV. 
allowed Shakespeare some fine 
qualities, but considered them ob- 
scured by /es orduresthat he mingled 
with his comedies. The Comte 
de Cominges, Ambassador to the 
Court of Charles II., writes to his 
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sovereign of wn nomméd Miltonius 
whose dangerous writings had 
made him more infamous than 
the regicides themselves. Flaubert 
patronisingly observed that Scott 
decidedly had imagination, and 
that although ‘ Pickwick’ con- 
tained some fine things, it was 
spoiled by its lack of plan. These 
examples are chosen at hazard, 
but any one of moderately wide 
reading might easily multiply 
them, and more pertinently. On 
the other hand, we may set over 
against such errors of judgment 
Sainte-Beuve’s wonderful appreci- 
ations of Pope and Cowper; M. 
Taine’s fine portrait and criticism 
of Milton ; M. Jusserand’s estimate 
of the importance of the novels of 
Elizabethan England ; and we may 
also note M. Emile Montégut’s 
recognition in a luminous passage 
of criticism, so long ago as 1855, 
of the causes that would ultimate- 
ly produce the Robert Elsmeres 
and the David Grieves of our 
own day. 

Since the publication of M. 
Angellier’s book, we have heard 
much ridicule of the notion that 
a Frenchman could possibly appre- 
ciate Burns. Even if such was 
the case—and we hold that, in 
regard to Burns, it is far from 
being so—no one can in justice 
disregard M. Angellier’s pregnant 
remark, made by no means in self- 
justification, be it understood, that 
“there is a greater likeness be- 
tween two men of different races 
and similar temperament than be- 
tween two men of the same race 
and of different temperaments.” 
For hundreds of years there was 
a close historical connection be- 
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tween Scotland and France: there 
is an old saying quoted by Shake- 
speare, “If that you will France 
win, Then with Scotland first be- 
gin:” the nations seemed to under- 
stand one another. And there 
was much in the temperament of 
Burns that would find an echo in 
the hearts of Frenchmen. As M. 
Angellier puts it— 


“ Burns would seem better fitted to 
take his place in French literature. 
He forcibly reminds us of Regnier, of 
Villon, at times of Saint-Amant and of 
Olivier Basselin. Something of live- 
liness and unconstraint in his work, a 
certain robustness, a conciseness, and 
a sharpness of outline in the form, a 
good-sense and moderation in the 
thought, the brisk movement, the 
frankness that conceals nothing, the 
good - humour, joviality, gaulovserie, 
and clearness, all make him less of 
an anomaly in French literature than 
he is in English. In addition, his 
passionate heart, his irregular and 
desultory life, his bohemian tempera- 
ment, careless and ever in opposition, 
his attitude towards women, are all in 
accordance with the notions generally 
held of the French. He would find in 
France brothers, persons of the same 
blood and of the same way of life, com- 

nions, not to say comrades. In Eng- 
and he has none, or they are less 
striking. Amid the wonder of all he 
is isolated, a phenomenon having’ no 
connection with any one. The perfer- 
vidum ingenium Scotorum, by which he 
is explained, possesses itself something 
that is French or at least Celtic. A 
celebrated Scotch geologist, devoted to 
the poetry of his native land, re- 
marked to us recently that Burns 
was more like a Frenchman than an 
Englishman. Is it necessary to hasten 
to add that we put forward no sort of 


We have no intention of at- 
tempting to make here any elab- 
orate study of Burns, either bio- 
graphical or critical, on our own 
account. After Scott Douglas 
and Lockhart, Christopher North 
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claim to Burns? We only desire to 
make use of received ideas on the 
two literatures to mark clearly the 
quality of a writer ; and it is one more 
proof of the defects of wide general 
= on races, that they are only 
obtained by ignoring transpositions 
such as these.” 


If, then, there is any truth in these 
observations, it is not necessarily 
so great an absurdity for a French- 
man to devote some years of his 
life to the study of Burns. From 
one point of view, indeed, it must 
be more useful and intelligible to 
us than to those Frenchmen who 
are unable to read the poems in 
the original. Let us hasten to add 
that we are by no means of those 
superior minds that hold transla- 
tions in high contempt. Indeed 


we are heterodox enough to believe 
that it is better to be acquainted 
with a literature through the 
medium of translation than not 
to be acquainted with it at all. 
But although a literal unmetrical 


translation of Burns’s exquisite 
songs, for example, may preserve 
the thought and substance, it 
can give no idea of the form 
and melody, of the simplicity 
and tenderness of the original. 
With the Epistles, the ‘“ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” and other of the 
descriptive poems, the translator 
is in better case. Songs are the 
most untranslatable of things, 
and to love and appreciate Burns, 
Heine, and Béranger at their 
proper value, we must perforce 
be able to read them in their 
native tongue. 


and Carlyle, Shairp and Stevenson, 
such an attempt on our part would 
be folly and presumption. We 
propose to do nothing more than 
indicate the lines of M. Angellier’s 
work. 
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His reasons for undertaking it 
he states thus :— 


“Tt seemed to us that, taking into 
account the place his name holds in 
the world, Burns was not sufficiently 
known in France. The few existing 
studies on the subject are cursory ; 
the greater number of them appeared 
before the latest documents, many of 
them of importance, were published. 
It seemed to us also, that even after the 
English biographies, of which many 
are admirable, it might be possible to 
make clearer some of the spiritual 
conjunctures of his life. That desire 
decided us to undertake this work. 
Doubtless also, in some obscure fash- 
ion, a secret sympathy with his ori- 
ginal and great mind helped to urge 
it on us.” 


The murder is out, for it is that 
same secret sympathy that lends 
M. Angellier’s book its interest 
and its charm. Indulgence and 
a large-hearted sympathy for the 
grave faults of Burns the man, 
clear recognition and sincere ap- 
preciation of Burns the poet, give 
a permanency and a value to a 
work that might so easily have 
been superfluous. The author 
makes little or no claim to the 
discovery of new matter, beyond 
the quotation of certain entries 
in the registers of Mauchline 
Church relating to the Jean 
Armour episode: these, he erro- 
neously supposes, have never be- 
fore appeared in any biography of 
the poet. M. Angellier has made 
pilgrimages to all the places in 
which Burns lived, and describes 
most minutely their aspect and 
scenery. We follow Burns from 
Alloway to Mount Oliphant, and 
are with him at Lochlea, Irviue, 
Mossgiel, and Mauchline. Edin- 
burgh, as it must have appeared 
to Burns on his first memorable 
visit after the publication of the 
volume of poems that made the 
peasant the lion of the season, is 
picturesquely portrayed, with its 
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manners, its customs, its intellec- 
tual society. The conversation of 
that society is compared with that 
of Paris :— 


“There was a highly developed 
conversational life somewhat resem- 
bling that of the French. But in- 
stead of gay, sparkling, brilliant sen- 
tences, full of sallies and surprises, 
instead of the vivid wit and fancy 
that animated French drawing-rooms, 
conversation in Edinburgh was more 
serious and sedate, more nearly ap- 
proaching a regular discussion, with 
as much boldness and paradox per- 
haps, but of a more formal turn, of a 
more dogmatic tone. Neither wit 
nor charm nor elegance were wanting, 
but they were exercised with a kind 
of professional discipline and order. 
The leaders of conversation were not, 
as at Paris, bohemians like Rousseau, 
Diderot, Duclos, Galiani, Beaumar- 
chais ; they were judges, clergymen, 
professors, lawyers, all more or less 
wearing the dignity and the black 
robes of a learned profession ; neither 
must we forget the religious atmo- 
sphere in which this society lived and 
moved and had its being. But grant- 
ing that difference, Edinburgh was 
certainly at that time, with Paris, the 
town of Europe where the art of con- 
versation was cultivated to the high- 
est perfection, and where it formed 
one of the elements of social life.” 


The tavern life and drinking 
habits of the Scotch capital at that 
period are vividly described, and in 
them M. Angellier finds some ex 
cuse for Burns’s deplorable weak- 
ness. His travels on the Border and 
in the Highlands are followed by 
his meeting with Mrs Maclehose 
(Clarinda) ; their letters and their 
interviews are sufficiently romantic 
if somewhat unimpassioned, and 
the episode terminated, curiously 
enough, with Burns’s marriage with 
Jean Armour, and his settling as 
a farmer at Ellisland. But farm- 
ing turned out a failure, and as 
he had shared the profits of his 
volume of poems with his brother 
Gilbert, Burns was in straits. An 
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appointment in the Excise was 
offered and accepted: to under- 
take such work must have been 
no small sacrifice. to the poet, and 
it is to be deplored that the post 
presented much temptation to ex- 
cess in drinking. Poverty and ill- 
health assailed him, the farm was 
abandoned for ever, and Burns 
and his family finally took up their 
abode at Dumfries. It was there 
that we get the first practical 
signs of his sympathy with the 
French Revolution. The partic- 


ular way in which the event 
touched Burns is well put by his 
French critic :— 


“A remarkable circumstance ! 
Here again, the uncultured obscure 
peasant, performing his lowly labours 
i the depths of Scotland, was in 
entire sympathy with the highest 
minds of hisepoch. He possessed the 
supreme gift of poets, a comprehension 
of the particle of eternal justice that 
rolls through human anarchy. Like 
his brethren in poetry, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, he had discerned it. 
Their souls had also been torn by the 
conflict between their love of country 
and their enthusiasm in the cause of 
humanity. They, too, had sacrificed 
the lesser sentiment to the greater. 
. . » But with Burns the pain could 
not take a purely intellectual form, or 
culminate in a deep, meditative sad- 
ness, as with Wordsworth, or pour it- 
self out in lyric passion as with Cole- 
ridge. Cultivated men make of their 
minds a retired sanctuary where joys 
and sorrows are far removed from 
actual life, a sanctuary to which they 
sometimes retreat to enjoy their pride 
or to conceal their disgust. Burns 
had no such refuge. Actual life was 
too close to his mind, he could not 
get away from it, and his thoughts 
found expression in his acts. The 
conflict did not produce in him, as in 
Wordsworth, a moral disturbance, 
sorrowful doubtless, but restricted to 
the speculative view of things. It 
caused in Burns a daily irritability.” 


Inexorable fate drew her meshes 
closer round him. Tortured by 
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disease and by fears for the future 
of his children, for with all his 
faults he was a good father, he 
died before attaining his prime. 
For the most part of them, 
Burns’s biographers regard him 
as either angel or devil. Those 
who love justice and can sym- 
pathise with and pardon human 
weakness, will ever turn to 
Carlyle’s wise and tender estimate, 
M. Angellier warns us that to 
judge a character 
“we must, first of all, clearly recog- 
nise that the history of a character, 
like that of an organism or of a 
society, is not a clean page, a rest- 
ing-place of purity, but an oscillating 
balance of life and death, a combat 
of good and evil, the difficult libera- 
tion of a little order from much dis- 
order, the mingling of the light and 
shadows that fill the years, and in the 
midst of which the universe rolls on 
its course. No life, no epoch, realises 
good. They fulfil their duty if they 
gain and leave behind them some 
Progress ; they are not to be judged 
y the point at which they stop, 
but by the amount of road _ they 
traversed. The true verdict on every 
man is that the good counterbalances 
or lessens the evil, that one fault, 
nay, many faults, do not destroy a 
soul that can point to efforts towards 
the good ; that a life is a whole, of 
which the general effect, the inten- 
tion, the average, so to say, must be 
taken into account.” 


And then, it is so dangerous, so 
presumptuous, to judge harshly of 
others. How impossible a thing 
it is to know for certain the springs 
and motives of the men’s actions! 
In the words of Burns himself, 


** One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it.” 


M. Angellier sums up the char- 
acter of Burns so ably and so elo- 
quently that we cannot forbear 
quoting at some length. After 
stating that pride and the passions 
were the mainsprings and rulers of 
Burns’s life, he thus continues :— 
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“To moderate and direct such 
violent emotions, a solid moral dis- 
cipline was needed. It was entirely 
wanting : he had neither doctrine nor 
will. He was ever the plaything of 
his passions. He never once turned 
on them to make head against them. 
He had no consolidation of character. 
His was a receptive nature, capable 
of energetic reaction. His heart was 
a cross-road where the winds of all 
the climes passed, met, and fought 
together. The line of his life was a 
broken track of a series of chances 
and accidents. The incomparable 
vivacity of actual sensation which is 
the great quality of his literary pro- 
ductions was the great vice of his 
conduct. He was seized, irresistibly 
carried away, by it. Emotions in 
passing through him took possession 
of him. He always belonged entirely 
to the present, without heed of the 
future, sometimes without remem- 
brance of the past... . His gener- 
osity only existed in its spontaneity 
and impulse. Prolonged or thought- 


out generosity, that is, sacrifice, he 
did not possess. 

“ As his personality was strong and 
powerful, submission to the exigencies 


of his instincts and imagination often 
led him into the great error of. his 
life—egoism. He was a generous 
egoist, a man of disinterested ten- 
dencies but of selfish conduct. He 
lacked forgetfulness of self, the sense, 
we do not say of sacrifice or even of 
effacement of self, but of subordina- 
tion of self. He could never yield 
up even his most trivial and transient 
desires to the vital and enduring in- 
terests of others. There was no com- 
mon measure between him and them. 
And that want of consideration for 
others, the suffering inflicted by him 
on others, is what weighs heaviest on 
hismemory. <A hermit, a Stylites, can 
detach himself from his fellows, and 
live isolated in his cave or on his 
pillar. A man living in the midst 
of men cannot do so. And by reason 
of the influence he exercised over 
those with whom he came in contact, 
Burns could do so less than others. 
He who had the objectivity of intellect 
that enabled him to create beings, had 
none of heart; in certain decisive 
cases he was almost unconscious of 
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existences outside his own. Indeed 
it must be said that he sacrificed the 
pain and sadness of others to his need 
for poetry, and nourished the dreams 
of which he formed his works on 
human tears. If we look closely, 
few poets are exempt from such 
cruelty ; perhaps few men are. But 
they scarcely turn the pain they 
create to so rare a use, or change 
the tears they cause to flow into 
pearls of which they later form 
diadems and necklaces for those who 
shed them. He was the first of the 
line of modern poets who made love 
the sole occupation of their life. He 
was also the first to make passion the 
excuse for his bad actions ; and we 
are not speaking here of literary in- 
fluence or inspiration, but* only of 
moral condition. There again he 
anticipated Byron and the school 
of Continental poets who imitated 
him, down to Musset and George 
Sand. ... 

“Weigh his errors, his faults, as 
heavily as you like, the scale contain- 
ing the pure gold outbalances that con- 
taining the base lead. Admiration 
increases in proportion as you examine 
his fine qualities. When you think of 
his sincerity, his straightforwardness, 
his kindness to men and beasts, his 
disdain of all meannesses, his hatred 
of knavery, in itself an honour, his 
disinterestedness, his fine impulses, 
his lofty inspiration, the intense 
ideality necessary to keep his soul 
above his destiny; when we think 
that he experienced those generous 
sentiments to the point that they 
actually were his intellectual life, and 
that so ardently did he feel them that 
his soul was a furnace in which pre- 
cious metals were smelted and came 
forth jewels, we say to ourselves 
that he was of the flower of mankind 
and of great goodness; . . . what he 
did not succeed in or what he did not 
undertake is nothing by the side of 
what he accomplished. . . . 

“And who can say, that in the 
lives of men like Burns, as in those 
of Rousseau, Byron, Musset, George 
Sand, if we knew more of them—in 
those of Shakespeare or Molitre— 
there may not be a profound useful- 
ness even in their weakness? They 
fulfil a different function from those 
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of Dante, Milton, and Corneille, but 
one equally indispensable. Those 
lives offer an austere model and 
a noble vindication of duty. But 
the others offer perhaps more human 
sentiments: the knowledge of the 
failings of the best of us, a power- 
lessness to refuse them pardon, and 
as a result the practice of pity. 
How great a loss, not in beauty 
and artistic charm, but in necessary 
goodness, it would be to the soul of 
the human race if those men had not 
by their fascination compelled it to 
feel pity for their suffering! . . . It 
is to them that humanity in part owes 
its compassionate heart. . . . No one 
contributed more than Burns to the 
sacred work. Thus, in spite of the 
severity ‘called up by some of his 
actions, the verdict of mankind will 
be merciful.” 


While desiring to express a 
sense of the interest and of the 
excellent workmanship, to say 
nothing of the literary charm, of 
the biography, it ts perhaps the 


second volume of the work, con- 
sisting of a careful and elaborate 
critical estimate of Burns’s poetry, 
that will give M. Angellier’s book 
its greatest value in the eyes of its 
British readers. 

He, at the outset, disclaims any 
attempt at scientific criticism, and 
by way of illustration takes the 
opportunity to point out the faults 
of M. Taine’s critical methods. 
M. Angellier prefers the esthetic 
criticism, and declares that— 


“Critics, to whatever branch of art 
they devote themselves, are merely 
kneaders of dough and distributors 
of the consecrated bread. It is their 
task to reveal the beautiful, to divide 
it into parts, to bring it within the 
reach of him who, launched in action, 
or fully taken up by labour, has no 
time to seek it himself yet he de- 
mands it, in order to give to his 
ambitions or his desires a brilliance 
and a setting, or a refuge and a con- 
solation.” 
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Difficult as it is in translation 
and in more or less disjointed 
quotations to give an adequate 
idea of M. Angellier’s vivacity and 
of his warm sympathy with his sub- 
ject, it will perhaps be patent that 
M. Angellier is a powerful and 
eloquent counsel, and that his 
point of view is psychologically 
interesting. But we are not sure 
that the pleading was necessary. 
The poetry of Burns holds an un- 
contested place in the literature 
of the world—his songs are on the 
lips and in the hearts of high 
and low alike; and had his life or 
his temperament been other than 
it was, it is possible that art might 
have been the poorer. 


M. Angellier divides Burns’s 
literary production into two classes, 
First, the pieces written before 
his visit to Edinburgh, comprising 
the familiar epistles and short 
descriptive poems: they are the 
longest of his works, were all 
inspired by actual occurrences, 
and make Burns the best painter 
of the manners of his country. 
Second, the poems written after 
the visit to Edinburgh, consisting 
mainly of songs, relating not to 
particular acts, but to feelings 
that are simple and common to 
most. By these poems, the critic 
finds that Burns is the chief song- 
writer of his land, and one of the 
chief song-writers of all lands. 
“It may be said that each of his 
songs had its birth in a melody ;” 
music and verse were indeed born 
together. Carlyle’s estimate of 
Burns’s influence as a song-writer 
is too well known to need repeti- 
tion here. Great as are Béranger 
and Heine, Burns is greater, and 
to find his peers we must go back 
to the great Elizabethans. 

After an elaborate disquisition 
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on the literary origins of Burns, 
and on Scottish popular poetry, 
dealing of course with the im- 
mediate poetical ancestors of 
Burns, Allan Ramsay and Robert 
Fergusson, M. Angellier comes to 
the wise conclusion that whatever 
may have been his debt to them, 
Burns owed more to the spectacle 
of life, to his own passions, to the 
thousand aspects of nature, than 
to books. He then proceeds to 
discuss human life in Burns, and 
observes with absolute truth that 
what chiefly strikes us in reading 
Burns is a feeling of intense and 
eager life, almost turbulent in its 
tumult and movement. His sub- 
jects are the outcome of reality, 
penetrated with the facts of real 
life. There is no repose. He was 


placed by destiny in a position 
excellently calculated to develop 
that particular bent of his genius. 
He took his happy and novel 
metaphors from his daily toil, 
and in earning his bread learned 


his language. He described the 
life immediately round him, and 
is in some senses a purely national, 
nay, a purely local poet. A small 
village is often better for the ob- 
servation of men than a big city. 
In the latter, individuality be- 
comes rapidly obscured ; while in 
the former, men keep their native 
imprint. It must also be remem- 
bered that Burns, like Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, and Dickens, 
among the great English painters 
of reality, received no literary 
education, had no literary ideal. 
Such men do not strive after 
literary perfection, but after truth. 
Burns’s characters are not, M. An- 
gellier points out, poetical peas- 
ants, as in the pastorals of George 
Sand; nor are they philosophic 
vagabonds, as in the songs of 
Béranger. 

The humour of Burns is char- 
acterised as merry and gay, his 
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raillery as without ill temper; 
he is no moralist, but a purely 
picturesque painter like Teniers 
and Ostade. In the forcibleness 
and realism of words, he resembles 
Villon, Rabelais, and Regnier. His 
humour is so natural that the fun 
seems part of the things them- 
selves, and so true that it never 
disfigures reality or savours of 
caricature. The French critic 
declares that it reminds him of 
French gaiety, of the joviality 
that lurks in French wines, and 
also of the wit and merriment of 
many French writers. Neither 
does he forget that tears and true 
humour are never far apart. 


“On the roads in Ayr you may 
often meet merry laughing girls. 
They walk in short petticoats, with 
animated gestures. They are smaller, 
less poetical, than English girls, but 
better proportioned and more lively. 
Their limbs are more delicately 
formed, their step lighter, more alert, 
If a fat farmer, sitting his horse 
awkwardly, passes, they jeer at him 
and laugh consumedly. But if they 
see a little wounded bird, tears come 
into their eyes before the merriment 
has had time to fade from their coun- 
tenances. The humour of Burns re- 
sembles them.” 


M. Angellier devotes some pages 
to proving that Burns possessed 
the qualities that go to the making 
of a dramatist, and that, under 
more favourable circumstances, he 
would very likely have followed 
in the footsteps of Shakespeare. 
We confess to a certain distrust 
of criticism of the might-have- 
been order. To our mind the 
best proof that Burns would never 
have made a dramatist, great or 
small, lies in the fact that he 
did not become one, Poets and 
others have written tragedies in 
their youth, but have failed never- 
theless to become great drama- 
tists in their prime. Like Chaucer, 
like Browning, Burns had a strong 
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dramatic sense ; he makes his char- 
acters speak to us themselves. 
But the possession of such a sense, 
very highly developed, did not 
make Browning’s plays a success 
on the stage. We conclude that 
therein lies the true test of a 
drama’s excellence. 

Besides his gift of humour and 
of keen observation, M. Angellier 
finds in Burns the gift of seeing 
the nobleness of things, the beauty 
that there is in life. He was 
sensible of the artistic aspect of 
society, although not, perhaps, in 
the manner of Spenser, Keats, 
or Tennyson, of Shakespeare or 
Browning. Burns possessed, how- 
ever, a feeling for colour, for bril- 
liant detail, a taste for gracefulness 
of movement and for harmonious 
sounds, and his appreciation of 
the beauty of women is beyond 
dispute. The poet who pleaded 
so eloquently for liberty and equal- 
ity cannot be denied a feeling for 
what is great and noble in life. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
affected by similar feelings, but 
they regarded equality from the 
standpoint of historical philoso- 
phers; they saw it as a promise 
for the future, they had the optim- 
ism of the ideal. Burns was more 
terrestrial; he hated inequality, 
and demanded immediate relief. 

It is not surprising that M. 
Angellier should find Burns one 
of the most charming, and per- 
haps the most varied, of love 
poets. He grows eloquent on 
the subject :— 

“ All phases of love are included 
and described. [Early bashfulness, 
chaste confessions, transient dreams, 
felicity, anguish, reproaches, despair, 
the pain of parting, the eager passion- 
ate joy of secret and rare possession, 
the heavy intoxication of common- 
place possession, declarations thrown 
out in passing as if by a hurried 
traveller, memories long carried in 
the heart’s blood, professions of in- 


constancy and oaths of fidelity, hu- 
mility and revolt in the face of dis- 
dain, the worship inspired by the 
soul and that inspired by the body, 
the delight of the beginning and the 
bitterness of the end of love, chaste 
reveries and burning desires, friend- 
ship that is almost love, and love 
that is on the high road to friendship, 
the ecstasies, the trials, every shade 
of deep passion in its transports and 
delicacy, a mingling and confusion of 
everything poetic, refined, and brutal 
with which love can inspire the 
human heart. . . . Betrothals, deser- 
tions, separations through death or 
distance, farewells, returns, absences 
that redden the woman’s eyes, law- 
ful love, adultery, the birth of chil- 
dren that cause joy in the home, the 
advent of those no home will recognise, 
all the dangers, the follies, in which 
strong passion involves men.” 


The finest of the love poems are 
undoubtedly those addressed to 
“ Highland Mary,” who, from a 
standpoint of literary consequen- 
ces, deserves to rank, so M. 
Angellier declares, with Laura 
and Graziella. The love that 
Burns celebrates in song is the 
frankest, most impersonal, most 
general that has ever existed. It 
is made of pure emotion, of un- 
alloyed passion. It is the love of 
everybody, accessible to all, the 
most universal ever yet sung by a 
poet. He restored ardent passion- 
ate love to English literature. 


“ He will remain the poet of young, 
frank, fresh, sincere love, happy or 
unhappy in itself, love that is only 
love, the love of sweet-and-twenty, in 
which, according to Shakespeare, it is 
always May.” 


A long chapter is devoted to 
Burns’s feeling for nature, and 
certain fallacies that have grown 
up concerning it are corrected. 
To state briefly the conclusions 
arrived at, we may say that Burns 
turned the feelings of a peasant 
into works of art. He not only 
contemplated nature, but he toiled 
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at her. Fine as are his landscapes, 
reminding us of Millet’s paintings, 
and deeply as his poems are pene- 
trated with nature, he regarded 
her chiefly as a background for 
human activity, and thus differs 
considerably from Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Keats, of whom he is 
often regarded as a forerunner. 
In his love for animals he stands 
alone. He knew them well, re- 
joiced with them in their happi- 
ness and sorrowed with them in 
their pain. Perhaps it is to the 
deep tenderness, the pity, the 
compassion, and affection for all 
animated things that Burns owes 
his originality in regard to na- 
ture. Wordsworth was too serene, 
too far removed from particular 
phenomena. Shelley possessed 
tenderness, but it was vague, im- 
personal, elementary, applying it- 
self rather to atmospheric forces 
than to animated beings. Cowper 
approaches nearest Burns in this 
particular. Burns has also nothing 
in common with the feeling for 
nature of our modern poets. He 
never occupies himself with nature 
for her own sake, the character- 
istic note of modern poetry: he 
regards her as a frame for his 
passions and his toil. He is the 
only poet among the moderns who 
loved nature in the fashion of the 
ancients. His likeness must be 
sought among the old Greeks, who 
alone loved nature with the sim- 
plicity of Burns. 

In conclusion, M. Angellier 
thinks that Burns stands apart 
from all other English poets as 
the veritable singer of the peas- 
ants and the poor :— 


“Others have attempted to relate 
their sorrows and their joys; they 
have sung the poor. Here it is the 
poor themselves who sing. They 
speak on their own behalf. They lift 
their heads ; they proclaim themselves 
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prouder and happier than others. 
They claim the right of being fully 
men, often better men than those 
above them. Wordsworth spoke of 
them like a virtuous optimistic pastor ; 
Crabbe, like a far-sighted and pessi- 
mistic physician. However serene or 
deep their sympathy, their counsel 
and pity have a touch of condescension. 
Burns was a peasant. If in poignant 
accents he sung of their distress, he 
is also the poet of their pride, their 
efforts, and their loves.” 


This rapid sketch in no way 
claims to be an exhaustive account 
of M. Angellier’s able and sym- 
pathetic criticism of Burns. We 
have only roughly indicated its 
lines and endeavoured to emphasise 
those parts of it likely to prove 
attractive to British readers.» For 
reasons stated before, we have 
carefully kept ourselves in the 
background, and have attempted 
nothing more than to set before 
our readers as clearly as may be 
the point of view of the French 
critic. The work must have cost 
him considerable care and trouble : 
a most formidable list of volumes, 
English, French, and German, con- 
sulted in the course of its prepara- 
tion, is appended. Sometimes it 
would seem that the latest editions 
and most trustworthy biographies 
of English writers have been over- 
looked, but that is perhaps inevi- 
table when one is not on the spot. 
Neither can we call to mind any 
poem by Tennyson on Mary Stuart. 
Can M. Angellier know the drama 
“Queen Mary” by its title only? 
But where so much is excellent, 
to carp at trifles is little-minded 
indeed ; and all lovers of poetry 
owe sincere gratitude to M. 
Angellier for his careful, sym- 
pathetic, and luminous study 


‘** Of him who walked in glory and in 
joy 

Following his plough, along the moun- 
tain-side.” 
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IN ORCADIA., 


Sometimes of an evening when 
running noiselessly through the 
channels that separate the low 
sandy islands of the Orcadian 
group, I could have fancied that 
I was on the Lagoon. And the 
approach to the Capital by Scapa 
Flow is not unlike the approach 
to Venice. After the turmoil of 
the Pentland Firth, after the 
breathless struggle with the wild 
tides that meet at Dunnet Head, 
we have reached, as it seems, an 
inland lake, “where never wind 
blows loudly”; clusters of sad 
secluded islands lie about us; 
while, across the belt of sandy 
bent straight ahead, the sunset 
strikes on tower and steeple. And 
the impression deepens when, land- 
ing in the magical twilight of the 
North, we wander through curi- 
ously narrow and crooked lanes 
till we enter the vast cathedral, 
where solid pillars, that almost 
rival St Mark’s, rise solemnly into 
the darkness overhead. 

What is the meaning of it all? 
we ask ourselves later on. Might 
not these ocean-bound and wind- 
beaten rocks have been fitly left 
to seal and sea-gull? Why should 
sane men, who had heard no doubt 
of happier climes, have elected to 
pass their lives upon barren-islands, 
where no tree will grow, where 
the sun is rarely visible through 
the Atlantic fogs, where the sea 
is bleak and inhospitable? It was 
a hard and strenuous life they 
were ‘forced to lead to keep the 
breath in their bodies, and their 
scanty harvests were won by 
ceaseless toil. And yet they found 
leisure to raise a mighty minster, 
to pile vast mounds over the cham- 


bers where their dead were laid, 
to drag huge boulders from hillside 
and valley, and plant them in 
stately circles for worship or sacri- 
fice. In such a race there must 
have been a good deal, not only of 
the heroic element in general, but 
of the dogged obstinacy that will 
not admit that it can be beaten. 
Nay, indeed, of something more. 


‘They dreamt not of a _ perishable 
home 
Who thus could build.” 


Thus it is that the true lover of 
Orcadia lives, if I may use the 
phrase, a double life. 

The sportsman, if he be a nat- 
uralist to boot, discovers enough, 
and more than enough, to interest 
him. The ornithologist especially 
will find the summer day too short. 
The “ plaintive creatures who pity 
themselves on moorlands ” (thank 
you, Mr Butler !) are never far off. 
Morning and evening, through the 
open window which looks out upon 
the bay, he hears wail of curlew 
and pipe of plover. While he is 
smoking his pipe in the twilight, 
the snipe high overhead are wing- 
ing their way to fresh fields} and 
pastures new. (Why they thus 
suddenly change their feeding- 
grounds no man can tell; it has 
something to do with the wind 
possibly, something with coming 
storm.) What with ducks and 
geese in the mosses; what with 
wading - birds, dunlin and whim- 
brel and greenshank, on the shore ; 
what with the gannet and the 
skua and the Manx sheerwater on 
the open sea ; what with grouse on 
the moors ; what with trout in the 
lochs ; what with such rare plants 





1 I know, of course, that Milton wrote ‘‘ woods”; but we have none. 
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as the adder’s-tongue, and the 
horned pond-weed, and the Prim- 
ula scotica, and the Carex fulva, 
—the sportsman who is not intent 
on killing only need never pass an 
idle hour.! 

And for the artist there are the 
vast spaces of sea and sky; the 
shining sands; the glories of the 
sunset ; and above and beyond all, 
the pageantry of the storm. For 
each day a fresh drama is trans- 
acted upon the heavens. The 
morning hours are often brilliantly 
bright ; but ere mid-day the sun 
is suddenly obscured ; the storm- 
cloud rises out of the Atlantic ; 
sometimes the wind and rain lash 
the panes for hours; sometimes 
the cloud breaks upon the hills of 
Hoy, and passes away like a dream. 
The dénotiment of the drama is 
always obscure; you cannot pre- 
dict what the end will be; and so 
the interest never flags. 

And among the landlocked bays 
and through the narrow channels 
there is excellent boating for those 
who can circumvent the tides. 
Unless, indeed, you know some- 
thing of the obscure laws which 
govern the ebb and flow of the 
ocean in this network of islands, 
you are pretty sure to come to 
grief. For round many of them 
it runs like a mill-race. Between 
Hoy and Stennis, for instance, the 
ebb is simply a foaming and swirl- 
ing torrent, against which sail and 
even steam are powerless. That 
vast body of water pouring into 
the Atlantic is as irresistible as a 
Canadian rapid. But if you study 
the tides, you can seek out secluded 
nooks where the seals are basking 
on the tangle, and the wild duck 
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are wheeling round the bay, and 
the blue-rocks are darting out of 
the caves, and the grouse are 
crowing among the heather, and 
where for ten months out of the 
twelve the peace is absolute, and 
silence unbroken save by the 
shepherd’s dog. 

This is Orcadia from the out- 
side, so to speak; but beneath a 
thin layer of turf or peat there is 
the historic or prehistoric Orcadia. 
It is a history of immense an- 
tiquity,—a history, in the stately 
words of an old writer, “ not to 
be computed by years of annual 
magistrates, but by great conjunc- 
tions and the fatal periods of 
kingdoms.” Maeshowe and the 
Stones of Stennis stood where 
they stand before the Vikings 
came; and older than Stennis or 
Maeshowe are the weapons and 
implements in flint and bronze 
and iron which are dug up every 
day in bog and moss, and for- 
warded to the indefatigable Mr 
Cursiter. The ghost of many a 
primeval Orcadian, whose long 
sleep has been rudely disturbed 
by spade or plough, must haunt 
the pleasant and hospitable dwell- 
ing where all that remains of him 
and his tempestuous life has been 
safely put away under lock and 
key—each restless Spirit of the 
Storm on his own shelf. 

We had seen the stones of 
Stennis, and the Brochs, and 
Maeshowe, and the Church of 
St Magnus, and the castles of 
Bishop and Earl; and when at 
length we went in our friend’s 
yacht to visit the Old Man of 
Hoy, imagination was still busy 
with the pale ghosts of the buried 





' But the sportsman who is intent on killing only should be warned that grouse 
(and snipe even) are dying out, and that in another year or two there will be 


few, if any, left. 


Ungenial springs, overshooting, the mania for eggs, the exten- 


sion of small holdings into the moorland, untimely and indiscriminate burning of 
heather, are the causes assigned by those who know best. 


‘ 
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and unburied dead whose rest we 
had dared to break. The tumul- 
tuous rush of the ebb had carried 
us through the narrow Sound into 
the wide Western Ocean; and 
before the wind went down we 
had passed the Kaim of Hoy, and 
St John’s Head, and the long 
buttress of cliff which was raised 
no doubt to prevent the islands 
from being swept bodily away by 
the Atlantic rollers. We had not 
counted, however, upon an abso- 
lute calm, and had meant to re- 
turn with the tide. But when We 
were told after our evening meal 
that we must wait where we were 
for the morning breeze, it did not 
occur to us to complain. The 
night was too exquisite for sleep 
—for sleep at least under a slated 
roof. The balmy air of the Gulf 
Stream was about us. Wrapped 
in our rugs, we could scan the 
mighty crags and watch for the 
moon to rise. Too exquisite for 
sleep; and yet I must have 
dozed; for when I looked again 
the moon was high in heaven. 


There was not a breath of air 
in the sky or on the water. The 
ocean was flooded with pallid 
moonlight ; the heat of the day 
had been converted into a trans- 
parent mist—a mist of ghostly 
transfiguration — through which, 
as in a dream or through a veil, 
we saw the solid earth. There 
was no sound save that of the 
moving waters “at their priest- 
like task,”—the tide that softly 
lapped the iron bases of the hills. 
At times, indeed, a murmur came 
from the rocks where in solid 
ranks thousands of parrots and 
marrots sat beside their nests. 
It was the first watch of night ; 
but midnight was at hand. All 
on board were asleep except myself, 
and one seaman at the stern who 


idly handled the tiller. We were 
drifting slowly with the tide, no 
doubt ; but the progress was in- 
appreciable. A phantom. ship 
upon a phantom ocean! Mighty 
precipices hundreds of feet in 
height rose out of the water—a 
bow-shot from us on our right, 
The moonlight did not touch 
them ; did not at least pierce the 
gloom of the dark fissures and 
caverns into which the seals stole 
noiselessly as we passed. Only 
the Old Man of Hoy stood out 
clear against the sky—clean-cut 
as by a knife. But even while 
wrapped in my rugs I lazily re- 
garded this titanic pile of weather- 
beaten stone, I was aware of a 
mystic change. Like the smoke 
that issued from the vase when 
Solomon’s seal was broken, the 
gigantic pillar at our side slowly 
assumed the semblance—nor yet 
the semblance only—of a human 
form. I was not surprised; it 
seemed only right and fitting 
that the Titan who, during the 
primeval conflict of elemental 
forces, had been turned into stone, 
should be permitted to converse 
with the representative of a later 
race. In that illusive light, in- 
deed, nothing was incredible,— 
nothing too weird and extrava- 
gant for belief. Certwm est quia 
impossibile est, I said to myself, 
as Sir Thomas Browne had said 
before me, and Tertullian before 
Sir Thomas Browne. The voice 
was low and placid and passion- 
less, —serene with the serenity of 
an immeasurable past. I did not 
dare at first to interrupt the mono- 
logue, which began in a speech as 
unknown to me as the gurgle of 
the guillemots. For he did not 
notice us for a time; he was 
looking across the sea, straight 
across to Newfoundland, whence 
the sunset had struck age after 
age upon his upturned face; and 
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“the large utterance of the early 
gods,” which had grown quite 
archaic before Homer was born, 
was doubtless his native tongue. 
The Gaelic of the Garden of 
Eden, the Norse of Odin’s Wal- 
halla, can still be construed by 
scholars; but Thea and Saturn 
are dumb. It could not well be 
otherwise, perhaps ; for—to judge 
from what I heard that night— 
the language they used must have 
had more affinity with the sough 
of the wind and the ripple of 
the stream than with articulate 
words. 

But after a while he appeared 
to become conscious that he was 
no longer alone, and that a mono- 
logue in a dead language was out 
of place, and indeed barely civil. 
It may be true that Titans are 
not naturally communicative ; but 
for ten or twelve thousand years 
he had led a life of extreme se- 
clusion ; and the sociable instinct 
is deeply seated. How it came 
about I cannot exactly undertake 
to explain; but ere many minutes 
had passed I found myself, as 
matter of fact, engaged in amica- 
ble conversation with my gigan- 
tic neighbour,—a conversation de- 
voted mainly to the more striking 
incidents of his long, if not varied, 
career. Much of the conversa- 
tion is lost—irrevocably lost ; but 
a few fragments cling to the 
memory. 

The interchange of the custom- 
ary civilities was followed by the 
usual remarks upon the inclemency 
of the weather. By mutual con- 
sent, implied rather than express- 
ed, anything in the nature of 
political controversy was avoided, 
and Mr Gladstone’s name was not 
even mentioned. The conversa- 
tion might consequently have 
flagged had we not accidentally 
discovered a topic of common in- 
terest. We were both naturalists ; 
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and the sea-birds with whom he 
had cultivated friendly relations, 
and who treated him with the 
most absolute confidence, had been 
my special study. He had known 
the Great Auk intimately, and 
regretted his untimely end. (I 
promised, by the way, to let him 
have Harvie Brown’s monograph.) 
But the King was never, he said, 
the same bird after his wife’s 
death, and had told him, indeed, 
that he did not care to live. He 
could not honestly say that he 
missed the white-tailed eagle (who 
had deserted his eyrie a year ago) ; 
for, though a gentlemanly bird of 
good family, he was a bit of a 
glutton, and his relations with the 
lesser gulls were strained, and led 
to constant unpleasantness. 

“What amazes me most,” he 
went on, “is the freshness of in- 
terest which the numberless genera- 
tions of marrots and parrots I have 
known contrive to maintain. My 
brisk little neighbours never lose 
heart. They continue to lay their 
eggs summer after summer with 
an intrepid faith in the future that 
never fails them. One would have 
fancied that by this time they 
might have come to see that the 
game was not worth the candle. 
The father and mother birds have 
seldom opportunity to hatch more 
than a brood or two before they 
are cut off; and how many of the 
chicks survive? The perils of the 
deep are incalculable ; and yet no 
experience will convince the over- 
whelming majority that the life of 
storm and stress on which they 
have entered, and from which they 
cannot escape, is not worth living. 
Whence comes that seed of day 
which forces them to persevere, 
and which the most bitter frost 
cannot kill?” 

I looked at him anxiously; I 
was afraid that his observations, 
ostensibly confined though they 
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were to the parrots and marrots, 
might have a wider application. 
But there was no irony in his tone, 
no cynicism on his lip ; and I ven- 
tured to remark that when the 
breeding season was over, and the 
birds had scattered, he had pos- 
sibly had leisure to observe what 
his fellow-creatures (if I might 
without impropriety use the word) 
were about. 

“Yes,” he continued, thought- 
fully, “I have seen something of 
them. The races of men that 
make haste to destruction! But 
they do not interest me much— 
as little indeed as the monotonous 
procession of the Seasons. I have, 
however, more than once talked 
over their prospects with my good 
friend and neighbour, the Dragon 
of Maeshowe, who is a shrewd 
judge of character, though his field 
of observation, no doubt, has been 
comparatively limited. When I 
first came here,” he went on, 
“some wxons ago, the scrath and 
the phoca had the islands pretty 
much to themselves. They led an 
easy life,—fish were plentiful and 
the weather was fine. We have 
no such summers now as we had 
then, and salmon and sea-trout 
have become comparatively scarce. 
Indeed the salmon, I hear, has 
left us for good. That Golden 
Age of peace and plenty came to 
an end when the first boat - load 
of bearded rovers was driven by 
stress of weather upon our shores. 
These sailed away and brought 
back others,—men and women who 
bred and multiplied — yea, mul- 
tiplied exceedingly. That,” he 
concluded, “is the whole story 
—a story as tedious as it is 
trivial.” 

But,” I interrupted, “consider 
the Progress that has been made !” 

“What is Progress?” he re- 
sponded. “As it does not occur 


in the vocabularies I have con- 
sulted, it is a word, I presume, 
that has been only recently coined. 
May I ask you to be good enough 
to define what it embraces ?” 

‘“‘Oh—progress—progress— why, 
my dear sir, every one knows what 
Progress means. Progress is the 
telegraph, the telephone, the half- 
penny paper, the right to vote as 
you please, sixty miles an hour by 
express , 

“That will do,” he replied, 
gravely ; “I shall not trouble you 
further. I find that in effect the 
phrase must have been in use ever 
since I can remember anything. 
Even in these remote islands it is 
a household word. You have seen 
my friend Cursiter’s museum of 
Orcadian antiquities? So you 
know something of our history. 
We have had the flint age, and 
the bronze age, and the age of 
Maeshowe and the Stones of Sten- 
nis, and the devout medieval age 
which built the great church at 
St Olaf, and the modern secular 
age which built the squalid little 
barn in which, if I am not mis- 
taken, you sat last Sunday. But 
what has come of it all? Do you 
mean to tell me that you are 
happier or handier or wiser all 
round than the men who shaped 
the flints and hammered the 
bronze? Only consider what in- 
vention and ingenuity were re- 
quired to light the first fire, to 
wing the first arrow, to fashion 
the first frying-pan, to boil the 
first leg of mutton. Ce n’est que 
le premier pas qui cotite; when 
the initial difficulty has been over- 
come, you are within measurable 
distance of the printing-press and 
the spinning-jenny.” 

“True,” I answered; “ but on 
the ethical side you must surely 
admit (if you are not an absolute 
pagan)”—TI could see that he 
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winced at the implication—“ that 
we have outstripped our fathers. 
The rapacious instinct has been 
subdued. The wolf who worried 
the sheep has been tamed into the 
sheep-dog. That is what Professor 
Huxley maintains.” 

“That, too, was the contention 
of Zeus and the younger gods 
when they turned us out of 
heaven. But you know how Zeus 
behaved himself, and what kind 
of place Olympus became? Be 
sure that the sheep-dog is still a 
wolf at heart. With the least 
encouragement the native savage- 
ness will assert itself. Paris, they 
tell me, is the centre of your 
civilisation, and yet you will 
hardly deny that the Parisian 
petroleuse is just the wild-cat over 
again. The puzzle, my ingenuous 
young friend, is as old as the hills. 
Evolution can only evolve; it 
does not create. How are you to 
get out of yourself? Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? What you call 
Progress is merely the change of 
manners—due to bit and bridle, 
to the scavenger and the police- 
man; the essential element, the 
dominant and determining factor, 
remains the same. The tide of 
mortal affairs is like the tide of 
the ocean; by an invariable law 
the flood is followed by the ebb. 
Huxley—if it be the Huxley I 
knew when speech was pellucid as 
the mountain spring, and logic cut 
like a sword—will tell you as 
much ; for Huxley, like myself, is 
asurvival. Has he not confessed 
indeed that you have reached the 
stage—the fatal stage in national 
life—when the duties of the in- 
dividual to the State are for- 
gotten, and his tendencies to self- 
assertion are dignified by the name 
of rights ?” 

“But Mr Huxley admits that 
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the ethical force will prove supe- 
rior to the cosmic, and that the 
return to the ruthless and un- 
scrupulous struggle for existence 
which we call barbarism af 

He shrugged his shoulders (or 
was it only an optical delusion ?), 
and I fancied that I heard a con- 
temptuous whistle, which, how- 
ever, may have come from a half- 
awakened curlew,—for the dawn 
was at hand. 

“Even your most lucid thinker 
cannot escape from his environ- 
ment,” he answered ; and then he 
added—“ Neither you nor he, in- 
deed, can be expected to recognise 
and appreciate as I do the essen- 
tial truth of what one of your own 
poets has said :— 


“He might not:—No, though a pri- 
meval God ; 

The Sacred Seasons might not be dis- 
turbed.” 


He was exasperatingly cool, and 
I was rather nettled; so I said 
slowly, looking him straight in the 
face, “ Do you mean to assure me, 
my venerable friend, on your word 
of honour, as a Titan and a philo- 
sopher, that there is nothing new 
under the sun ?” 

“ Well,” said the Old Man, after 
a prolonged pause (it may be that 
he was wearied by my pertinacity), 
“it is possible that I am doing 
you less than justice. I beg your 
pardon. But it is only of late 
years — only the other day, in- 
deed—that my attention has been 
directed to a practice for which in 
my experience no precedent can 
be found. The art is distinctively 
modern, if not characteristically 
English. In this respect I am 
ready to admit that you have not 
been anticipated. Look there!” 
he exclaimed, pointing to the 
opposite bluff, on which in mon- 
strous characters a facile but au- 
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dacious brush had inscribed these 
words :— 
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Thoms’s Soft Soap 
IS THE BEST. 


* * * 
+ * 


| 
| 
TRY OUR CASTOR OIL. 








The day was breaking ere I had 
spelt out the last word, and when 
I turned to the Old Man,— 

“There is a breeze in the offing,” 
said the skipper, touching his cap. 
“ We shall have it directly. We 
did not care to waken you, Mr 
Shirley ; but, now that the tide 
has turned, we shall be at Strom- 
ness in an hour.” ! 


In Orcadia. 
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from tropical islands, and was soft 
and mellow. Stromness was only 
half-awake when we passed into 
Scapa Flow ; a purple haze rested 
on the hills of Hoy; and though 
now and again we saw a group of 
country people on their way to 
church, and though far off there 
was a clamour of sea-gulls, the 
peace was absolute and unbroken. 
The beatific hush of the seventh 
day had fallen upon us. Nature, 
like man, was at rest from her 
labours. Even the shy wild birds 
knew that they were safe — safe 
while the brief truce lasted. Eider- 
duck and black guillemot, too lazy 
to fly, too confident to dive, looked 
the “auld enemy ” fearlessly in the 
face. It was growing dark before 
we dropped our anchor beside the 
Chapel of the Rock. The service 
was closing; they were singing 
their evening hymn. It is a hymn 
made solely for pastoral and sea- 
faring people who are sorely tried 





That Sabbath-day was long 
memorable to us. The breeze that 
wafted us slowly along the coast 
had come with the Gulf Stream 


by wind and evil weather, and has 
no place in the authorised main- 
land version. ‘The E’en brings 
a’ Hame,” they call it (after the 





1 We may gather from the report of a conversation in the House of Commons 
the other day, that the art to which the Old Man of Hoy referred is cultivated 
over a wide area :— 

**Mr Boulnois asked the President of the Board of Agriculture whether he 
could take any steps to prevent the face of the country being disfigured by the 
advertisements of vendors of quack medicines ? 

Mr H. Gardner said that, speaking from the esthetic standpoint only, he 
shared the views of the honourable member in regard to the inartistic results of 
the practice in question; but he had no power to interfere. He could not say 
he was surprised to find the owners and occupiers of agricultural land should, 
under existing circumstances, be unable to resist the temptation held out to them 
by advertising contractors. (Laughter.) 

Mr Boulnois asked whether, if farmers took to cultivating crops of pictorial 
and other advertisements, the right honourable gentleman would consider the 
advisability of introducing a controlling and regulating bill in order that the 
amenities of rural districts might be preserved ? 

Mr H. Gardner said he was not prepared to admit that the authority of the 
Board of Agriculture extended over ‘ the face of the country.’ Nor was he quite 
sure that the duties of the Board involved the restraining of advertisements of 
this kind. (Laughter.)” 

Mr Huxley does not doubt that ‘‘some day we shall arrive at an understand- 
ing of the evolution of the ewsthetic faculty ;” it is to be regretted that that 
understanding has not yet been officially arrived at, and that the Minister of 
Agriculture is in the meantime “‘ powerless to interfere.” 
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beautiful old proverb), and it is set 
to Mendelssohn’s music : !}— 


‘Upon the hills the wind is sharp and 
cold, 
The sweet young grasses wither on the 
wold, 
And we, O Lord, have wandered from 
Thy fold ; 
But evening brings us home. 


Among the mists we stumbled, and the 
rocks 
Where the brown lichen whitens, and 
the fox 
Watches the straggler from the scat- 
tered flocks ; 
But evening brings us home. 


The sharp thorns prick us, and our 
tender feet 
Are cut and bleeding, and the lambs 
repeat 
Their pitiful complaints, — oh, rest is 
sweet, 
When evening brings us home. 


We have been wounded by the hunter’s 
. darts. 
Our eyes are very heavy, and our hearts 
Search for Thy coming,— when the light 
departs 
_At evening, bring us home. 


The darkness gathers. 
gloom no star 
Rises to guide us. 
far. 
Without Thy lamp we know not where 
we are. ‘ 
At evening bring us home. 


Through the 


We have wandered 


The clouds are round us, and the snow- 
drifts thicken. 
O Thou dear Shepherd, leave us not to 
sicken 
In the waste night,— our tardy foot- 
steps quicken ; 
At evening bring us home.” 


It was only a coincidence, no 
doubt; but I said to myself, as 
we pulled the dingy ashore, that 
I had somehow found an answer 
to the gloomy vaticinations of the 
Titan, 

SHIRLEY OF BALMAWHAPPLE. 


In Orcadia. 
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P.S.—It has been insinuated, I 
know, that the conversation, which 
I have endeavoured to record to 
the best of my ability, did not in 
point of fact take place, and that 
the existence of the delusion (de- 
lusion, forsooth!) may be traced 
to a more or less hazy reminis- 
cence of a reported interview with 
a mummy. But if you can con- 
verse with a mummy who has 
been dead for thousands of years, 
why not with the Old Man of 
Hoy, who is certainly still there ? 

Though there have been mali- 
cious rumours to the contrary, I 
am bound to say that our G. O. M. 
(as we came to call him in the 
freedom of family intercourse) was 
scrupulously polite. The vexed 
question of “bracing air,” which 
has been the cause of so much 
domestic dissension, was the only 
one on which we seriously dis- 
agreed ; and the slight misunder- 
standing was speedily composed. 

“You are still at the Hermit- 
age?” he said. 

I admitted that we were. 

“Don’t you find it Damp?” he 
inquired, in the tone one employs 
when addressing the victim of 
chronic rheumatism. I was temp- 
ted to point out that his own 
position (in ten fathoms of water) 
could hardly be called Dry; but 
I forbore. 

“Yes,” he continued, “it 7s 
rather in a hole; and for my own 
part I prefer a free current of air 
—such as we have on this coast ; 
but I presume it suits you.” The 
retort that a succession of Atlan- 
tic gales would try the soundest 
constitution was obvious; but I 
said only that for minds innocent 
and quiet the most sheltered mon- 
astic retreat (celibacy not being 
imperative) might have charms of 
its own :— 





1 Adagio non troppo in E major, from the ‘ Lieder ohne worte.’ 
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‘The moan of doves in immemorial 
elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 


It is only fair to add that the 
Old Man’s familiarity with modern 
English literature was highly cred- 
itable. Cheap editions of our 
standard poets circulate in these 
northern parts, and to them he 
may have had access ; but by what 
route an early copy of Mr Hux- 
ley’s recent discourse on Evolution 
and Ethics had reached him, I am 
unable to explain. He is obviously 
a warm admirer of that pre-emi- 
nently lucid writer; though he is 
mistaken, I fancy, in holding that 
Mr Huxley is nothing if not criti- 
cal. One who is a critic only 
could not have written such a 
sentence as this :— 


“T venture to count it an improb- 
able suggestion that any such person, 
—a man, let us say, who has wellnigh 
reached his threescore years and ten, 
and has graduated in all the faculties 
of human relationships; who has 
taken his share in all the deep joys 
and deeper anxieties which cling 
about them ; who has felt the burden 
of young lives intrusted to his care, 
and has stood alone with his dead 
before the abyss of the Eternal,—has 
never had a thought beyond negative 
criticism. It seems to me incredible 
that such an one can have done his 
day’s work, always with a light heart, 
with no sense of responsibility, no 
terror of that which may appear when 
the factitious veil of Isis—the thick 
web of fiction man has woven reund 
Nature—is stripped off.” 


It may be observed, in con- 
clusion, that our very latest school 
of thought does not appear to look 
forward with implicit confidence to 
the future of “ Progress.” Thus 
Mr Leslie Stephen :'— 


“Popular writers are fond of 
describing Utopias in which man’s 
power over Nature has indefinitely 
increased, and machinery been em- 
ployed to hitherto unimaginable re- 
sults. An imaginative writer might, 
I fancy, employ himself to equally 
good purpose in describing a state of 
things in which some mechanical dis- 
coveries should remain, but serve only 
as a memorial of a distant past, their 
principles forgotten, their use only 
known by tradition; in which the 
power of discovery should have per- 
ished, and a steam-engine be the 
object of superstitious reverence—like 
a gun in the hands of a savage—as 
a mysterious survival from the days 
of the ancient demigods. To bring 
about such a result it would only be 
necessary so far to emasculate the in- 
tellect that men should be reluctant 
to encounter the labour necessary for 
extending the borders of science. 
There are abundant precedents for 
decay as well as for progress, and 
regions enough in which authority 
has succeeded in shifting the impulse 
to active thought. Why should we 
regard such an ellipse of intellectual 
energy as henceforth impossible ?” 


Such warnings coming from our 
most strenuous thinkers may pro- 
fitably be laid to heart by those 
who fancy that manhood suffrage 
on the one hand, and sixpenny 
telegrams on the other, mean the 
Millennium. S. or B. 





1 An Agnostic’s Apology, and other 
1893. 


Essays. By Leslie Stephen. . London, 
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A NOVEL OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—A NEW CONFIDANT. 


THE consternation which Dor- 
othy’s irruption brought with her 
into the room was equally dis- 
tributed among all the three. 
Probably Cloete Sparshott was 
the least affected. She had come 
on legitimate banking business, 
although of a delicate nature, 
and conscious of her own integrity 
and having no secret hanging over 
her, she readily overcame her em- 
barrassment. 

The sight of Cloete, however, 
was to Dorothy a furious stim- 
ulus to her jealous feelings. She 
knew the girl immediately, and 
her fresh young beauty, her colour 
delicately heightened and her eyes 
still glistening from the agitations 
of her interview with Brancepeth, 
were an intolerable offence to the 
older woman. She could forgive 
her her beauty, which she scanned 
with harshly critical eyes, but she 
could not pardon her her youth. 
That was a damning fact in Dor- 
othy’s eyes, which neither taste 
nor criticism could get rid of. 

As for Stephen, he was at first 
perfectly staggered by the intru- 
sion. A bitter thought of the 
Don-Juan-like comicality of the 
situation flashed across his mind, 
only to give place to a feeling 
that here was retribution browght 
bodily home to him in the person 
of both his victims. The last 
half-hour had precipitated him so 
much towards Cloete Sparshott, 
that he could not readily disen- 
tangle his mind from her, and a 
feeling of resentment rose up 
against Dorothy as the aggressor 
and the wanton destroyer of his 
peace of mind. Mastering himself 
with a desperate effort, he held out 


his hand towards Dorothy. “I 
hope I see you well, Miss Colpoys. 
Is there anything I can do for 
youf I shall be at your service 
in a minute.” And placing achair 
for her, he turned his back upon 
the angry lady and again addressed 
himself to Cloete: “You may 
assure your father, Miss Spar- 
shott, that I shall attend to his 
instructions about this—this mem- 
orandum. I see the date is to-day 
—it must be looked to at once” 
ostentatiously reading over the 
notice, “and you will remember 
that in any other matters of the 
same kind, it will give me much 
pleasure to forward the Doctor’s 
views ;” and shaking hands with 
Cloete, he had bowed her out be- 
fore she could utter a word in 
rejoinder. 

* And now, Dorothy,” he ex- 
claimed, coming hastily back to 
the chair where his wife was seated 
fanning her face with a pocket- 
handkerchief,—“ what in heaven’s 
name is the matter?” 

“The matter!’ she echoed, in- 
dignantly. ‘Yes, you may ask 
what is the matter! What were 
you doing with that girl?” 

“That girl! Was it because 
Miss Sparshott had business to 
transact with me that you have 
burst in here in all this flurry ?” 

“ Business! Pretty business, I 
daresay. This is what you do at 
the bank. Did you not swear to 
me that it was all over between 
you and her.” 

“Tt is all over between me and 
her in the sense you mean. This 
is a bank, and I am obliged to see 
any one who comes to transact 
business with me.” 
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“So I suppose. And Miss Spar- 
shott? Does she often come here 
to transact business with you? 
And in your private room too.” 

“ A great deal of banking busi- 
ness has to be transacted in 
private rooms. People do not 
always care to state their wants 
across a public counter.” 

“‘T suppose not,” said Dorothy, 
loftily. “Does she come here 
every day?” 

“She has never been here 
before, and may not come again. 
I hope for her own sake she may 
not have to come, poor thing.” 

“Poor thing indeed!” 

“Now, look here, Dorothy,” 
cried Brancepeth, impatiently. “I 
must have a stop put to this. You 
know quite well that I am a 
faithful husband to you, and that 
any jealousy on your part is solely 
of your own causing. One word 
from you, and the whole of your 
suspicions are removed. Once let 
our marriage be known, and there 
will be no possibility of any future 
misunderstandings.” 

“Ah!” said Dorothy, her face 
falling, and her wrath vanishing, 
“it is about that I have come 
here. I have had such a horrible 
letter from Jim. He knows all.” 

* From Colonel Colpoys? Well, 
he must soon have heard of it at 
all events. I trust Colonel Colpoys 
does not intend to visit our mar- 
riage with his heavy displeasure.” 

Brancepeth spoke with some- 
what of a sneer, for the Honour- 
able James Colpoys’s opinion was 
not one that mattered much to 
the other members of his family. 

“No; poor Jim!” returned 


Dorothy, hesitatingly; ‘‘ but he 
threatens to tell Earlsfield every- 
thing at once unless—— 
“Well, you had made up your 
mind to tell Lord Earlsfield every- 
thing yourself.” 
“Certainly ; I have been wait- 


” 
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ing for a good opportunity, but 
there has never—there has never 
been a proper occasion.” 

“JT should think the present 
occasion a very proper one, unless 
you want Lord Earlsfield to learn 
from your brother’s lips what he 
should certainly have heard first 
from your own—or from mine. [ 
am quite ready to go to his lord- 
ship and tell him the whole truth, 
to-day if you like.” 

*“No, no, not to-day. I shall do 
it myself. As you say, he ought 
not to hear it from any one except 
myself. And I will try hard to 
get a chance. But what am I to 
doabout Jim? I was so frightened 
when I got his letter that I could 
not rest until I had come straight 
off to you.” 

*T don’t know what you should 
do about him. Tell Lord Earls- 
field, and then you can do anything 
you like.” 

“Here is his letter,” said 
Dorothy, handing her husband a 
missive written in a scrawling 
hand, with which numberless 
Jew discounters and bill-brokers 
would readily have confessed their 
familiarity :— 


*<St LEGER CoTTaGE, West Ham. 


“My peEAR Dora,—You must 
have thought it very unbrotherly 
of me not to have congratulated 
you long ago on your marriage 
with young Brancepeth, but I 
only heard of it by accident the 
other day. Not much of a match 
for a Colpoys, but anni labuntur. 
What did Earlsfield say about it? 
Or is he too in the dark? I hope 
he will give you his fraternal 
benediction, and make no bones 
about Lady Anna’s money. 

“Can you, my dear Dora, lend 
me five hundred pounds until after 
the Goodwood Meeting, when I 
shall be in funds to repay you! 
You know I don’t care to trouble 
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Earlsfield with letters, and if you 
can let me have the money, I shall 
not bother writing to him now, 
although I clearly ought to con- 
dole with, or congratulate him— 
which is it?—upon the new alliance 
which our family has contracted. 
“Please let me hear from you 
within a couple of posts. Wish- 
ing you happy experiences of the 
holy state of matrimony, I am, 
dear Dora, your affectionate 
brother, James Coupoys.” 


“Well,” said Dorothy, when 
Brancepeth had finished the letter 
with a lowered brow and curling 
lip, and now returned it to her 
between his finger and his thumb, 
“what do you think of it?” 

“Think of it,” repeated Brance- 
peth ; “I can only think of it as 
a very cool attempt to levy black- 
mail.” 

“But he will write to Lord 
Earlsfield, and all will come out.” 

“Tt will be entirely your blame 
if you leave Colonel Colpoys any 
revelations to make.” 

“But, Stephen,” faltered Dorothy, 
“you do not know my difficulties. 
Of course I shall tell Earlsfield, 
but I must take him at the right 
time. His one idea just now is 
the marriage of his son to Mary 
Donne. When this is settled, he 
will be quite happy, and disposed 
to be generous. Only trust me, 
and I can manage all for us. You 
would not like me to be stripped of 
my aunt’s money?” 

“T have enough for us both,” 
said Stephen, curtly. 

“How unkind you are!”—and 
Dorothy began to cry, and to have 
recourse to her handkerchief— 
“when it is only for your sake 
that I want it. You would care 
nothing for me if I brought you 
nothing.” 

“T am quite content to have 
yourself, Dora,” said Brancepeth. 
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“No,” cried Dorothy, “you 
must not allow me to be robbed 
this way. You must let me 
manage for myself. Only have 
patience and trust me.” 

“Tf it comes to paying black- 
mail, I do not think that is good 
management, Dora. You are 
compromising my honour.” 

*T shall not pay black - mail. 
You would not grudge my giving 
money to poor Jim in his difficul- 
ties. I have often helped him 
before, and now you will take 
nothing from me.” 

“You must certainly dispose of 
your money as you please, Dora ; 
but I would be ashamed if my 
wife paid a farthing away under 
compulsion of a threat. And this 
must really end. My position is 
becoming unbearable. You might 
have seen for yourself—that is, 
you might easily guess — what 
difficulties this mystery exposes 
me to.” 

“ Ah yes, I know, I have seen,” 
cried Dorothy, her jealousy again 
taking fire. ‘I saw that girl here 
to-day. She of course thinks you 
still unmarried, the designing P 

‘Hush, Dora! be reasonable,” 
said Brancepeth, putting his arm 
round her,—“ be reasonable, for 
heaven’s sake, and don’t make any 
more scenes here. Miss Sparshott 
came here purely on business— 
some money troubles of her father’s 
—and very likely may never come 
again. There was not a word 
passed between us except purely 
on business. You can surely trust 
me, Dora.” 

“Yes, I can trust you, but I 
cannot trust her. She throws her- 
self in your way, and all men are 
weak. But she shall have a lesson 
some day soon. She shall see——” 

“For heaven’s sake don’t be 
absurd!” said Brancepeth, impa- 
tiently ; “and now you must go 
away. Some one may be in any 
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moment. Let me know when I 
can meet you, and we shall talk 
all this quietly over when you are 
less excited.” As he spoke the 
door hastily opened, and his father 
put his head into the room. At 
first he was going to withdraw, 
but recognising Miss Colpoys, he 
came in and shook hands with her, 
and inquired for all the family at 
the Court. 

“You have been too much a 
stranger in Earlsport lately, Miss 
Colpoys,” said the old man, blandly. 
“We haven’t attractions here to 
compare with the Continent, but 
we are always glad to have the 
Earlscourt family with us as much 
as possible.” 

“You cannot complain of some 
of us,” said Dorothy, laughing. 
“Earlsfield and my sister are here 
all the year round.” 

“True,” said the banker, “ but 
we do not see so much of them as 
we ought to do. But Earlsport 
has itself to blame; it has not al- 
ways behaved well to a family to 
whom it owes so much—but there, 
I must not talk politics to ladies. 
Stephen, when you are disengaged 
I should like to see you in my 
room.” 

*“T am going,” said Dorothy ; 
and giving her hand to the old 
banker, who shook it with effusive 
cordiality, she went out escorted 
by Stephen, who bade her good- 
bye at the bank door. 

When he returned to his own 
room his father was still there, 
pacing thoughtfully up and down. 
**So, Stephen, that is your wife,” 
he said, as he suddenly whirled 
round and confronted his son. 

“Sir!” cried Stephen, aghast, 
and almost staggering against the 
door in his astonishment. ‘ My 
wife! Then you P 





“Yes, I know all,” said the 
banker, coolly sitting down tn 
Stephen’s own chair, and mechan- 
ically taking a pen in his hand 
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while he looked critically at his 
son. 

“How long?—how did you 
come to know?” exclaimed Ste- 
phen, unable to think clearly in 
his bewilderment. 

“ For a good while back, before 
I offered to take you into partner- 
ship. In fact, it was your mar- 
riage that made me think of taking 
you into the bank. When you 
returned to Earlsport, I felt bound 
to ascertain the source of the 
money you were in possession of, 
and made inquiries which led me 
to infer that you had married Miss 
Colpoys. I wanted nothing but 
the actual acknowledgment, which 
I have got to-day.” 

“Well, sir?” said Stephen, in- 
terrogatively, after a pause. 

“ Well, Stephen,” continued the 
banker, “I think you have done 
right. I quite approve of your 
marriage. Of course, there are 
difficulties to be faced, but we 
must meet these firmly, Stephen. 
I suppose Lord Earlsfield is still 
ignorant of the step his sister has 
taken ?” 

“Tt is no fault of mine, sir. 
I have constantly pressed upon 
Dorothy the necessity of letting 
her brother know at all risks, and 
have only reluctantly yielded to 
her entreaties to be allowed to 
manage the matter her own way. 
She is terribly afraid of Lord 
Earlsfield.” 

“Ah yes, that is where Lady 
Pye’s money comes in, She marries 
without the knowledge or consent 
of her brother, who can conse- 
quently claim her ladyship’s legacy. 
It is awkward. ‘Against the wish 
or without the sanction of Lord 
Earlsfield’ is, I believe, the ex- 
pression in Lady Anna’s will. 
But we must have that money, 
Stephen,” and the old man laid 
his clenched hand firmly down on 
the writing-table. 

“Well, sir, but how are we to 
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get it?” said Stephen, gloomily. 
“ Dorothy certainly does not wish 
to give it up.” 

“You have no plan of your 
own?” inquired the banker. “ No? 
Then I am disappointed in you. I 
thought you had, and your sharp- 
ness in the matter was one of the 
inducements that made me think 
of having you in the bank. But 
this is a speculation, not an invest- 
ment. Well, we must make the 
best of it, and we must make a 
bold fight for the money.” 

“T am entirely in your hands, 
sir,” said Stephen ; “my wife has 
insisted on having her own man- 
agement of the affair. For my 
own part, I am anxious that Lord 
Earlsfield should be told without 
further loss of time.” 

“Tt would only be right,” said 
the banker, doubtfully. 

“ Certainly, sir. You must see 
for yourself that my position is a 
very unpleasant one, with this dis- 
closure hanging over me. But for 
my promise to Dorothy I would 
bring the matter to issue at once, 
whatever the result.” 

“ Umph,” returned the banker. 
“T see no need for doing anything 
rashly ; the income is still coming 
in, and Lord Earlsfield cannot re- 
cover from you. Still, as you say, 
we must think of something to be 
done. We may take it that Lady 
Pye’s will is definite enough. 
Miss Colpoys would have married 
Weatherport the barrister, who 
fought George Colpoys’s first elec- 
tion petition ; but he—and every- 
body allowed him to be a good 
lawyer—fought shy of the proviso, 
and backed out. So we may safely 
take it that not much is to be 
done there. Our chance on the 
whole seems to be with Lord Earls- 
field.” 

“So Dorothy has always said, 
but she is slow in approaching 
him.” 

“ Naturally, the stake is a large 
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one, as you will do well to bear in 
mind, We must think carefully 
over the matter, and act with 
caution. You must make settle- 
ments upon your wife equal to 
the means she has already under 
Lady Pye’s legacy, but there will 
be no difficulty about that.” 

“Thanks,” said Stephen, care- 
lessly ; “ but, settlements and all, 
I do not suppose Lord Earlsfield 
will be particularly pleased to 
salute me as his brother-in-law.” 

“T don’t think he has much cause 
to complain,” said the banker, 
haughtily. “ Nothing is more 
common than for the peerage to 
marry into banking families, and 
there are members of the House of 
Lords themselves who are bankers. 
We are not Rothschilds, but then 
we are not Jews. We Brance- 
peths held lands in Northumber- 
land and Durham, when the Col- 
poyses were selling fish in Billings- 
gate. We have not a title, it is 
true, but dignities in our day are 
cheaper than they were. We shall 
hold our own with Lord Earlsfield 
on that score, but with regard to 
this money, he has decidedly got 
the pull upon us.” 

* And what do you advise me 
to do?” asked Stephen. 

“We must look carefully into 
the matter, and do nothing hasty. 
I am inclined to think that your 
wife should be allowed to take her 
own time to approach Lord Earls- 
field ; but let her do nothing with- 
out telling us. The loss of the 
money will not be a deadly matter 
to us, but still it will be a feather 
in your cap if you can secure both 
it and the lady. It would not be 
pleasant for you to have it said 
that you had married an heiress 
and missed the fortune. And now, 
about these colliery bonds which I 
have been seeing about ” and 
here the banker plunged into a 
labyrinth of dry business details 
which have no interest for us. 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—DOROTHY’S PLOT. 


When Dorothy Colpoys left 
the bank her mind was racked by 
a multitude of perplexities. To 
her, who had always regarded her 
elder brother with fear and sus- 
picion, the disclosure which now 
pressed upon her was a terrible 
- ordeal. Lord Earlsfield to her, as 
to all others except his son, had 
always been hard and unrelenting. 
He was just, he prided himself up- 
on doing justice; but Dorothy could 
not help feeling that the exercise 
of Lord Earlsfield’s justice always 
involved less hurt to himself than 
to others—and if he was just, he 
did not make profession of being 
generous. The title and his son 
as his successor in it claimed his 
whole interest ; his brothers and 
sisters were so many undesirable 
encumbrances ; and if they could 
be made useful instead of bur- 
densome, it was only just that 
they should be compelled to do 
their duty to the house. These 
Dorothy knew well would be the 
principles on which Lord Earls- 
field would act, when she came 
to confess the step she had taken ; 
and in consequence of it Lady 
Pye’s legacy lay at his mercy. 
She had known this all along; 
she had foreseen that it would 
be so; and yet she had boldly 
faced the risk. When Brance- 
peth had discovered her not very 
carefully disguised partiality for 
him, and in his gratitude for her 
kindness, and longing for affection 
of some kind in his distressed and 
solitary condition, had offered her 
his love, she knew well what she 
was doing. But the temptation 
was strong. Dorothy wanted to 
be married, and she knew quite 
well that to any marriage what- 
ever Lord Earlsfield would dis- 
cover sufficient excuses for offer- 
ing opposition. In her inmost 


heart there had lurked a feeling 
that all this might be evaded by 
judicious secrecy ; she might keep 
her dear husband all to herself 
and no one the wiser; and by 
living abroad and keeping out of 
the way of English people, she 
might continue to draw on Lady 
Pye’s legacy for an _ indefinite 
period. She had also some vague 
ideas about prescription; if she 
could conceal her marriage long 
enough, if she had children to 
inherit, she thought that per- 
haps Lord Earlsfield’s objections 
would be inoperative. In short, 
she wished to live ostrich-like, 
with her head hid from the perils 
which she had drawn upon herself. 
She did not tell Brancepeth un- 
til after their marriage of the con- 
ditions which attached to her for- 
tune; and her anxiety was in- 
creased by the resolute pressure 
which he at once brought upon 
her to make a clean breast of 
everything to her brother. Brance- 
peth had thought little about her 
money, or if he had thought at 
all, he had expected that she 
would have the moderate provision 
proper for a lady of the Earls- 
court family, which would prob- 
ably be enough to maintain them 
both in some species of comfort. 
He was then in a drifting mood ; 
disposed to do anything, to ac- 
cept anything; and the selfish 
avarice of his father, which he 
blamed as the cause of his own 
untoward fate, had given him a 
loathing for money. But when 
Dorothy told him how matters 
stood he was sensitive enough to 
realise that the full difficulties of 
their position were more than she 
could easily be made to understand. 
It was with difficulty that Dorothy 
could comprehend that there was 
anything immoral in retaining 
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possession of money which was 
probably forfeit. The money was 
left to her; in strict justice it 
should be her very own; if there 
was any wrong, it lay with Lord 
Earlsfield, who was oppressively 
making use of his authority to 
deprive her of it. That was true, 
Brancepeth admitted, but it did 
not alter the practical aspects of 
the case, nor would it affect the 
condemnation of the world when 
the matter was made public. They 
must face the consequences of 
their position ; should Lord Earls- 
field follow an invidious course, 
then let the odium rest with him. 
Besides, as Brancepeth urged, 
there was his honour to be thought 
of. What would be said of him 
if he allowed the marriage to be 
kept secret, and continued to live 
upon the money which was pro- 
perly Lord Earlsfield’s? He was 


not sure that his position was not 
fraudulent ; and he would not run 
the risk of being regarded as a 


cheat and an adventurer. No; 
Lord Earlsfield must be told all 
without delay, and the best terms 
passible made with him; and 
Brancepeth had offered to spare 
her the unpleasant task by going 
himself to her brother. But this 
Dorothy would not hear of. 

All this had been talked over 
and over again during their early 
married days on the Continent ; 
and at last Dorothy, goaded into 
some show of action, had come 
to England with Brancepeth, and 
they had settled that he was to 
purchase the Dunes House, and 
be close to his wife if she required 
support when the difficulty with 
Lord Earlsfield arrived. Brance- 
peth was not much disposed to 
show himself again in Earlsport ; 
but agreed to his wife’s urgent 
request that he should be near 
to her. He felt, too, that he 
would like to have some informa- 
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tion about his father’s movements. 
The banker had no relations but 
himself; and, unless he left his 
money to a charity or some pub- 
lic object —a mode of benefac- 
tion of which he had always 
spoken with contempt— Brance- 
peth thought he had still an interest 
in his father’s property. If the 
old man died intestate, or if he 
had not taken the trouble to re- 
voke the will which the son knew 
had been made in his favour, then 
Brancepeth would succeed to every- 
thing. So he made up his mind to 
accompany Dorothy to Earlsport, 
not without some sense of pleasure 
in swaggering his independence 
in the vicinity of his unforgiving 
parent, and of assuming an atti- 
tude of mysterious importance in 
the eyes of his fellow-townsmen. 

With Brancepeth all had gone 
smoothly, and the reconciliation 
with his father had completely 
altered his prospects and lessened 
the importance of Lord Earls- 
field’s decision. It is to be 
feared it also lessened his sense 
of gratitude and obligation to- 
wards Dorothy; and he came to 
feel that he had acted like a fool, 
and to bear a half-grudge to her 
as an accomplice of his folly. 
Then, too, the sight of Cloete 
Sparshott had roused dangerous 
feelings of regret, and had thrown 
his mind back more and more 
upon the old life, with its tender 
associations and promises of what 
might have been. Dorothy and 
the marriage difficulty fell more 
and more into the background ; 
his pressure to bring her to the 
point became relaxed, except 
when in any conversation with 
her the subject was forced upon 
him; and now that his father 
had learned the secret and coun- 
selled him to let his wife take her 
own time, he was happily content 
to let matters slide for the present. 
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As for Dorothy, she found her- 
self, on her arrival at Earlscourt, 
no nearer the courage necessary to 
make a confession than she had pre- 
viously been. The atmosphere of 
the house was full of Lord Earls- 
field’s domination, and under its in- 
fluence she at once sank into the ab- 
ject state of vassalage in which the 
other members of the family had to 
live. There was no one in whom 
she could confide. If she told Mrs 
Firebrace, the sense of religious 
duty which always animated that 
lady to make mischief would, she 
was sure, lead to her betrayal. 
Her brother George was good- 
natured ; but since her marriage 
she had not been able to respond 
so readily to his frequent demands 
for loans, and it was decidedly 
against his interest that she should 
incur expenses upon a husband. 
Mary Donne she looked upon as 
a girl whom it would be of no 
advantage to confide in. 

Only one opportunity had pre- 
sented itself of saying anything to 
her brother, and that had not been 
a very promising one. Shortly 
after her arrival, Lord Earlsfield, 
remarking upon her taste for pro- 
longed stays abroad, had re- 
marked— 

“Tt is a most providential thing 
for you that Lady Pye’s money 
is so securely tied up. All these 
health-resorts are so full of adven- 
turers that they would be sure to 
make an attempt to entangle you. 
You would do well, wherever you 
go, to let it be clearly understood 
that the money only remains with 
you as long as you are single.” 

“T should be giving them to 
understand what is not true then,” 
said Dorothy, flushing up. ‘“ My 
aunt’s money is mine, single or 
married, unless you forfeit it by 
refusing your consent. You mean, 
I suppose, that you do not intend 
to consent to my marriage under 
any circumstances, and lo6k upon 
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the reversion of the legacy as 
secure.” 

“Hem! no; I do not mean 
that,” said Lord Earlsfield, rather 
taken aback by the frank imputa- 
tion. “Of course the money is 
yours, and I have never sought to 
interfere with it. However, if it 
came to your wanting to throw 
yourself away upon some roturier, 
I should feel myself justified in 
interposing.” 

“ Roturier or not,” returned 
Dorothy, “I have no doubt you 
would find some pretext for ob- 
jecting, whoever came forward. 
There was——” and here she 
stopped short a flow of unseason- 
able recollections. 

“Yes, you are thinking of 
Weatherport, the barrister,” pro- 
vokingly supplied his lordship. 
“Well, I had no doubt about the 
interested nature of his suit; and 
when I told him that he might 
have you but not the money, he 
very quickly turned his back. 
Should a suitable marriage offer, 
you may be sure that I would 
waive my own interests for what 
promised to be for your happiness.” 

“And what would you all 
a suitable marriage?” demanded 
Dorothy. 

“One your equal in birth and 
years,” said Lord Earlsfield, judi- 
cially ; “one who is rich enough, 
so that no suspicion of mercenary 
motives may be inferred. A man 
whose past character will be a 
guarantee that he will not squan- 
der your money in the future. I 
do not see,” continued Lord Earls- 
field, “why, if you want to get 
married, you should not have found 
a proper match long ago. You 
are not so young now. You were 
born—let me see , 

“Tam not in the way of going 
about looking for marriageable 
men,” interrupted Dorothy, hasti- 
ly. “Ihave no thought now of 


marrying.” 
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«“ Well, well,” said Lord Earls- 


field, resignedly, ‘“‘have your own 
way. Itis no fault of mine, and 
if you can’t get a husband to your 
liking, don’t saddle the blame upon 
me;” and his lordship broke off 
the conversation, pleased with his 
own disinterestedness, and fully 
convinced that he had shown him- 
self fraternally anxious to promote 
his sister’s happiness. 

These remarks gave Dorothy 
little encouragement to relieve her 
mind, and she continued to put 
off the evil day, thinking more of 
how she could pacify her husband 
than make the necessary disclosure 
to her brother. But now a fresh 
incentive had been added to hav- 
ing her marriage made public. 
The sight of Cloete Sparshott in 
Brancepeth’s room had stirred a 
lower depth of jealousy than she 
cared to betray, especially as she 
was conscious that her own reti- 
cence was chiefly to blame for any 
misunderstanding. She came away 


full of wrath against this design- 
ing girl, who, as she fancied, 
would not quit the hold which 
she had once had over her former 


lover. For Brancepeth she was 
ready to find a thousand excuses 
—women easily pardon the oppo- 
site sex, though they are implac- 
able to one another—but Dorothy 
could see clearly the dangerous 
character of this girl, who was 
striving to intrude herself, even 
though unwittingly, between man 
and wife. The question now was, 
how she was to be foiled, how she 
was to be removed from Brance- 
peth’s path. For a minute the 
idea of paying Cloete Sparshott 
a Rowena -to- Rebecca -like visit 
passed through Dorothy’s mind, 
but the idea was too luxurious to 
be given effect to. No; that brief 
moment of crushing triumph, 
which would see her standing in 
all the majesty of her undoubted 
rights over the crushed and baffled 
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hopes of her rival, was distinctly 
not to be realised. That would 
precipitate the disclosure, and in 
a way, too, that would be un- 
beseeming to all parties, and fatal 
to any chances of appeasing Lord 
Earlsfield. But something must 
be done to rescue Stephen Brance- 
peth from the snares of this de- 
signing woman. 

While she sat in her own room 
thus pondering over her troubles, 
on the afternoon of her interview 
with Stephen, Dorothy conceived 
a plan which seemed to her so 
original, so comprehensive in its 
results, that she was almost fright- 
ened at her own cleverness, and 
wondered how she could have ever 
thought of it, and whether it was 
not a direct instigation of the 
Tempter. Harold Colpoys had 
evidently been much struck with 
Cloete Sparshott’s beauty, and in 
the case of so young a man there 
was but one step from that to actual 
love. And he already had a char- 
acter for obstinacy, and Lord 
Earlsfield had been cautioned that 
he was to avoid thwarting his son 
wherever possible. If Harold 
should entangle himself with 
Cloete Sparshott and marry her, 
two objects of importance would 
be effected. She would be taken 
out of Brancepeth’s way, and amid 
the ruin of Lord Earlsfield’s plans 
and ambitions, her own offence 
would be a matter of little con- 
sequence in comparison. In the 
wrath which Lord Earlsfield might 
be expected to feel at his son’s 
disobedience, he would possibly 
care but little to add to the for- 
tune which would one day fall to 
Harold ; and by judicious submis- 
sion and penitence on her own part, 
his lordship might be induced to 
sanction her marriage with Brance- 
peth. 

It was a bold, a Catiline-like 
idea, and Dorothy shivered as she 
thought of the part that it would 
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naturally fall to her to play in the 
plot. To urge on Harold’s passion 
for Cloete Sparshott and to get 
them married would serve all her 
ends. Yes, she would encourage 
Harold as much as she could in 
his love; she would make this 
girl’s acquaintance and bring the 
two together. Harold would be 
easy enough to manage; and as 
for Cloete, would not Harold be 
Lord Earlsfield some day, and 
what girl, especially what girl 
brought up as Cloete had been, 
would be insensible to the pros- 
pects of such a position? Miss 
Sparshott removed from Brance- 
peth’s way, and Lord Earlsfield’s 
plans upset by Harold’s marriage, 


she would the more readily find 
some chance of settling her own 
affairs in a favourable manner, 
She felt there was something 
wicked in these suggestions ; but, 
on the other hand, there were good 
excuses in support of her reso- 
lution. Lord Earlsfield was un- 
just; and when injustice cannot 
be met with open resistance, it 
must be foiled by secret craft: 
and what evil was there in plotting 
to forward her nephew’s happi- 
ness against his father’s foolish 
pride? Nay, it was rather a praise- 
worthy plan, argued Dorothy with 
herself; and she there and then 
made up her mind to carry it into 
execution. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE DOCTOR'S AFFAIRS. 


Quite unconscious of the Machi- 
avelian genius his wife was de- 
veloping, Brancepeth mechanically 
plodded through his work on the 
afternoon of the interview with 
Cloete and Dorothy. He sought 
refuge from his thoughts in run- 
ning over long columns of figures, 
in checking accounts, in looking 
up balances, and in dashing off 
letters which made the recipients 
shrug their shoulders over the 
courtesy and complaisance of 
Brancepeth Brothers. And when 
all was done, he threw down his 
pen with a sigh at finding himself 
once more alone with his own 
thoughts. 

His father then knew the secret, 
and was prepared to give him his 
support. That was a relief, and 
to his father’s shoulders Brance- 
peth was well content that the 
burden should be _ transferred. 
And now there was the future 
to be faced, and the prospects 
with which it was charged were 
coming very close to him indeed. 
Of Lord Earlsfield proving ami- 
able he had very little expecta- 


tion: the stake involved was too 
great a one for him to cheerfully 
waive his rights; and Dorothy, so 
far as he could see, had no ground 
to go upon. Some effect might 
be produced by exposing the line 
Lord Earlsfield had adopted to- 
wards his sister by forcing her 
to remain single; and he might 
be shamed, through fear of pub- 
licity, into making concessions. 
But this was a course not to be 
thought of. Brancepeth already 
sensitively shrank from what would 
be said about his marrying a woman 
older than himself, and keeping 
the affair a secret from her family. 
Whatever else was insinuated, he 
must not be exposed to the re 
proach of being a baffled fortune- 
hunter. But he quite felt with 
his father that the money ought 
not to be let go. If he lost this, 
what, he thought with a sigh, had 
he for his marriage? A woman 
a good deal older than himself, 
who offered him but limited pros- 
pects of happiness, and with 
whom he would very likely have 
a good deal of wérry and trouble 
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in the future. He was now con- 
vinced that he had acted foolishly, 
and, like most men who let them- 
selves drift down life, he charged 
his ill-luck to fate. But fate or 
no fate, he had chosen his way, 
and he must play out his part in 
an honourable manner. But the 
path of duty seemed to him neither 
pleasant nor promising just then. 
And there was Cloete Spar- 
shott. Well, she was the most 
disturbing feature in the situa- 
tion—a perpetual reminder of his 
lost happiness, of the sacrifice of 
all that would have made the 
future bright and _ gladdening. 
If she were away, if she were 
married, if she were dead even, 
Brancepeth thought, with some 
bitterness, that his life would be 
more bearable. But to see her 


in the full flush of fresh beauty 
and gracious maidenhood flitting 
before his eyes, drawing his 
thoughts away from the severe 
engagements which he had to ful- 


fil, and making him curse his lot 
by contrast, was wellnigh too 
much for his endurance. But 
this, too, was fate. 

There lay the memorandum 
which she had left with him. 
If he would, he could not avoid 
concerning himself with her 
affairs. He wished to be kind 
to her, to help. Perhaps, on the 
whole, he had not acted well 
towards her. True, he had set 
her at liberty from their engage- 
ment; but he had acted on his 
freedom, while she had apparently 
remained true to her vows. Then 
when he had come back, he had 
kept silence. He had not made 
the explanation to which she was 
perhaps entitled, which, at all 
events, would have removed the 
possibility of misconception and 
the risk of pain. It was his 
duty to make her some repara- 
tion, and here was the chance. 
Dr Sparshott’s embarrassments 
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had always been notorious; and 
if he could now do something to 
rescue him from his difficulties, 
Brancepeth tried to think that it 
would be something to add to the 
creditor side of his account with 
conscience. 

The doctor’s acceptance for 
twenty-five pounds was to Mr 
John Spung, a name _ which 
Brancepeth recollected in his 
young days as that of a small 
dealer in an out-of-the-way street, 
who had an evil reputation as 
a poacher in the Elsedale pre- 
serves, and who had more than 
once been in trouble over small 
smuggled consignments, which he 
had got through sailors in the 
dock or by the Earlsport fishing- 
boats. This was not a customer 
of the class in which Brancepeth 
Brothers usually interested them- 
selves, and it was in some aston- 
ishment that he rang his bell for 
the requisite explanation. 

It was answered by young 
Briggs. 

“What do you mean by show- 
ing people pell-mell into my room, 
Briggs?” demanded Brancepeth, 
pouncing down upon that facetious 
gentleman as the prime cause of 
his morning’s disquiet. “I won’t 
have any one shown in here unless 
I am disengaged.” 

“Well, sir,” returned Briggs, 
with all the assurance he could 
muster, “I knew you were alone 
when I brought Miss Sparshott 
up—wouldn’t have done so other- 
wise, I assure you, sir. And when 
the Hon’ble Miss Colpoys heard 
you were alone with a lady, she 
followed hard at my heels and 
would come in.” 

“You're a fool, Briggs,” was 
the uncomplimentary rejoinder. 
“Take care that this does not 
occur again, or it will be the worse 
for you. Do you know a man 
called Spung?” 

“Spicey Spung! Yes, sir,” re- 
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turned Briggs, readily. “I have 
that hon—I mean I know Spung 
keeps a grocer’s shop in the gene- 
ral way, hard down by the Else- 
dale Coal Wharf.” 

“Has he a bank account here?” 

“A bank account? No, not 
here nor anywhere else, I imagine. 
He is a shifty customer is Spicey. 
They call him so from the hodours 
in his shop. What though the 
spicy breezes ” and Briggs be- 
gan to feel his spirits rising at the 
thought of his reminiscences of Mr 
Spung. 

“Then what does he mean by 
sending his bills to us for collec- 
tion? What have we to do with 
the fellow? Look there,” and 
Brancepeth handed to Mr Briggs 
the doctor’s promissory-note. 

* Ah,” said the clerk, taking up 
the document between his finger 
and his thumb and looking at it 
meditatively. ‘That is a part of 
Mr Mold’s little game, I fancy.” 

“What do you mean by Mr 
Mold’s little game?” demanded 
Brancepeth, testily. 

** Well, it was Mr Mold asked us 
to undertake the collection of any of 
Dr Sparshott’s bills that Spung had 
in his hands. He has been looking 
after the doctor’s affairs has Mr 
Mold ; at the same time after the 
doctor’s daughter, if all tales are 
true;” and young Briggs turned 
his eyes.towards the ceiling in a 
careless manner, as if his remark 
had no earthly interest for his 
interlocutor. 

“ Indeed,” said Brancepeth, with 
equal indifference; “if Mr Mold 
is looking after Dr Sparshott’s 
affairs, why should he bother us 
with them? Meantime I have 
undertaken to arrange this matter 
Take this cheque on my private 
account for the amount of Dr 
Sparshott’s bill. And Briggs,— 
you know this man Spung. I want 
to have a talk with him. Bring 
him here to me to-morrow forenoon. 
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Say I want to see him about this 
bill.” 

“The Spicey one, sir!” returned 
Mr Briggs, gladly. He scented an 
intrigue which would be an agree- 
able relaxation to the monotony 
of business, as well as something 
rousing to relate to the Vikings, 
“Yes, I'll produce him alive or 
dead. You may rely upon my 
discretion and secrecy, sir.” 

“You are an ass, Briggs. There 
is no secrecy involved in the 
matter, and if it had required 
discretion, you are the last man 
in the world I would have in- 
trusted with it. Be off now, and 
mind what I told you about visitors 
to my room, after this.” 

Outside the door young Briggs 
made a grimace, struck an attitude, 
and tapped his forehead. ‘Thou 
hast it now,” he soliloquised, ad- 
dressing an imaginary listener in 
the passage. “The iron hast 
entered into thy soul. Oh, be- 
ware, my lord, of jealousy ; it is 
the green-eyed monster which doth 
mock, et cetererr, cetererr. Now we 
are a-going to do business ;” and 
Mr Briggs returned to his ledger, 
to waste the time paid for by 
Messrs Brancepeth in constructing 
a drama of love and revenge and 
intrigue, with a leading share in 
the cast assigned to himself. 

And so Mold was interfering in 
Dr Sparshott’s affairs. There was 
no reason why he should not, if he 
felt any pity for the doctor’s em- 
barrassments ; but Stephen was 
disposed to be very angry at his 
interposition. And he was look- 
ing after the daughter, according 
to young Briggs. Well, he knew 
Briggs to be a fool and a tattler, 
and there was little good in laying 
stress upon what he said. But 
why should Mold bother himself 
about the doctor’s troubles! 
Brancepeth had never detected 
any signs of benevolent weakness 
about him. On the contrary, he 
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had heard that Mold was rather 
partial to sharp practice when he 
could indulge in it, and was only 
kept in bounds by the opposition 
of his partner, George Fossebraye. 
He had noticed Mold’s affectionate 
manner towards Cloete at Mrs 
Fossebraye’s dinner-party, but had 
thought nothing about it then. 
He had been too much engrossed 
by his own feelings. But this rev- 
elation about the bill and Spung 
gave the matter quite a different 
complexion. He would see Spung 
and sift him ; he had meant to ex- 
amine the man as to whether he 
held any more of the doctor’s ac- 
ceptances ; and if he found that 
there was any foul play going on, 
let Mr Mold look to himself. But 
why should Cloete Sparshott not 
marry Mold? was the question 
that suggested itself to Stephen as 
he sat at his desk pondering over 
these things. The match, in a 
worldly point of view, was good 
enough, doubtless. Mold must be 
passing well off, and would be 
able to save her from the difficul- 
ties and struggles of her father’s 
household. It would be a mar- 
riage of convenience, and he 
himself had made one. What 
right had he to trouble himself 
about the matter? And yet his 
heart stood up in arms at the idea 
of Mr Mold, with his age, and his 
rolling eyes, and his cat - like 
treacherous manner, becoming 
Cloete’s husband. He had wished 
she were married, that she might 
be removed from his thoughts ; 
but this was not the kind of mar- 
riage he had contemplated. And 
if Mold were making her father’s 
affairs a means of influencing her, 
he, Brancepeth, would soon let 
him know with whom he had to 
deal. 

Impatient and excited by his 
thoughts, Brancepeth in vain tried 
to apply himself to work. He 
strolled out, intending to walk to 


the club and lunch, in search of 
distraction ; but as he passed the 
end of Colpoys Square, the fresh 
sea-breeze blowing up Else Street, 
with a bracing salty nip and fresh 
odours of ozone, made him change 
his mind. Yes, a sail was what he 
wanted. The wind blew fair from 
the south-west, and it was just an 
afternoon for a cruise along by 
the cliffs on the headland, as far, 
perhaps, as Muddleham Point. He 
had frequently of late taken ex- 
cursions on the water with Tom 
Bowse, a smart fisherman whom 
he had often accompanied in his 
younger days, who had a trim sail- 
boat which he hired out for pleas- 
ure trips. As he passed along the 
quay, Charley Hanmer, the Alder- 
man’s son, who was grumbling at 
being kept on duty there in a 
wooden box superintending the 
lading of one of his father’s vessels 
bound for the Baltic, hailed him, 
and invited him to share his prim- 
itive lunch of sandwiches and 
bottled stout, which Brancepeth 
cheerfully accepted. 

“So you have settled down to 
the bank for good,” said that in- 
genuous youth ; “jolly good billet 
too. Look at me stewing all 
summer and freezing in winter in 
this infernal sentry-box, and with- 
out even a share in the business. 
You are a partner now, ain’t 

ou?” 

“Well, I believe I am some- 
thing of that sort, but I can’t 
say that I know much about the 
business.” 

“T daresay you'll soon learn. 
My governor, who was about your 
place the other day, said he was 
hanged if he didn’t think you 
would turn out as great a screw 
as the old un.” 

“Well,” said Brancepeth, laugh- 
ing, “I suppose I ought to feel 
greatly flattered by the Alder- 
man’s good opinion ; but I suspect 
it will take me some time before 
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I am able to fill the old one’s 
shoes.” 

“Say,” said Master Charley, his 
mouth half-full of cold pie, “have 
you quite given up that young 
woman of yours? Saw her the 
other day as blooming as a peony, 
and stepping like a three-year-old. 
If you are off, I wouldn’t mind 
going on. She is quite another 
sixpence to that confounded scrag- 
gy girl, Emma Manx, my revered 
parents are boring me to marry.” 

“Which young woman do you 
allude to?” fenced Brancepeth. 
“Really, Master Charley, your 
provincial mind does my reputa- 
tion for gallantry an injustice if 
you expect I could recognise the 
subject of your remarks under so 
very general a description.” 

*Oh, come, I say, as if you 
didn’t know well enough who I 
mean. Miss Sparshott, to be sure, 
whom you were always dangling 
after. Never heard of any other 
girl who had anything to say to 

ou.” 

“The field is clear for me, I 
can assure you, Hanmer,” re- 
turned Brancepeth; “and now, 
thanks for your hospitality. Come 
out soon to the Dunes House, and 
I will pay my debt.” 

** Oh, hang it, I say, you are not 
going off like that!” cried Hanmer. 
“T am just going to open some 
more stout. Don’t go, my dear 
fellow, for I won’t have a soul to 
speak to all the afternoon, except 
that oaf Flukes, the first mate, 
and he is half-screwed already. 
Stop and have a split soda, and 
I’ll——” but Brancepeth was out 
of earshot already, and the de- 
serted Charley took out his watch 
with a sigh of despair, and re- 
turned to his box to look out 
for any chance acquaintance who 
might help him to beguile the 
working hours of the afternoon. 

It is a stiff pull over the Earls- 
port bar when the tide is racing 
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in against you, and Brancepeth and 
Tom Bowse had to bend to their 
oars as the boat tossed about upon 
the rollers ; but once outside Wreck 
Point, as the southern extremity 
of the harbour was called, from 
the many vessels that had met 
their fate there while making for 
port, the wind was caught, the 
sail hoisted, and away the boat 
flew, coasting the Dunes, with their 
low swelling expanse, the Earls- 
court woods beyond it, with the 
grey gables of the house peeping 
over the tree-tops, and the wooded 
heights of the uplands beyond clos- 
ing in the background. Brance- 
peth, with the tiller-ropes in hand, 
could throw himself back in the 
stern; and, when pipes were lit, 
Tom Bowse had much to tell of 
maritime adventures of old days, 
of recent boating perils, of being 
blown off the coast and forced to 
run to the Wash for shelter, of 
little smuggling adventures with 
the Dutch and Belgian hookers, 
and tricks played upon the watch- 
ful coastguards. And Brancepeth 
cast his cares to the winds and 
listened and chattered as lightly 
as he had done in the excursions 
which he and Tom had been wont 
to make in his old college vaca- 
tions before he had conceived that 
life could contain such perplexi- 
ties and troubles. “ Hold her off 
a bit, Master Stephen,” said Tom, 
as the headland, with its rugged 
border of beetling cliffs, came over 
their bow; and away they flew, 
past stern-looking black rocks, 
polished and slippery with the 
fierce dash of the sea, green coves 
that led down in terraces to the 
water's edge, and dark recesses 
where the waves lapped with a sul- 
len lull, and which were carefully 
noted in the smugglers’ chart in 
older days. Past the Devil’s 
Nose, frowning upon them as 
they hugged the wind to clear the 
North Point, and opened up the 
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low sandy coast that stretched as 
far as the town of Muddleham, 
with its point and lighthouse and 
the shipping lying between. And 
as they turned they could see the 
Basket Shoal, a black dot upon 
the sea-horizon, with the white 
tower of its lighthouse in the 
evening sunset. They tacked back 


more leisurely, and it was dark be- 
fore Brancepeth was again landed 
at Earlsport Quay. He shrank 
from his lonely house upon the 
Dunes, and preferred to invite 
himself to dinner with his father, 
and listen to the maxims of finan- 
cial wisdom that fell from the old 
man’s lips. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—A WARNING. 


The piety of former lords of 
Earlsfield had built and endowed 
a row of red brick almshouses for 
the wives and spinster daughters 
of decayed citizens of Earlsport, 
and though their successors had 
sorely grudged the benefaction, 
they still exercised a certain con- 
trol and patronage over the insti- 
tution, which, half buried among 
shrubs and creepers, stood pictur- 
esquely enough upon the western 
outskirts of the town, looking 
down upon the open valley of the 
Else below. Lord Earlsfield grum- 
bled at the property which had 
been alienated, and George thought 
ruefully of how much better the 
£1200 a-year which it now brought 
in would have been in his own 
pockets; but the deed was done, 
and there was no help for it ; and 
Lord Earlsfield turned the charity 
to the best account he could by 
making it a provision for old ser- 
vants and for the widows or 
daughters of political supporters 
in Earlsport, a course which fur- 
nished a fruitful source of attack 
for the editor of the Opposition 
papers. The ladies of Earlscourt 
had always been looked upon as 
under an obligation to take an in- 
terest in the pensioners ; but Mrs 
Firebrace and the vicar, who was 
Warden, had quarrelled over the 
doctrine suitable for the condition 
of the inmates, and Lord Earlsfield 
had sternly decided that the vicar 
was to be left to discharge his 


spiritual duties unmolested. Mrs 
Firebrace had accordingly washed 
her hands of the almshouses ; Dor- 
othy had never been able to take 
any interest in them; and the 
duty had been delegated to Mary 
Donne since she had come to stay 
at the Court. No better fortune 
could have befallen the old ladies, 
for Mary came and went like a 
ray of sunshine, brightening their 
old lives with her kind cheery 
presence, reading good books to 
those who were so disposed, and 
entering into all their chat and 
gossip with those who were still of 
the world worldly. She knew the 
full history of all the pensionaries, 
and the Christian names of their 
friends and relations, was deeply 
skilled in all their troubles, had 
by heart the treasured letters 
which they would make her read 
to them over and over again. 
Thursday, the day of her coming, 
was a festa in the almshouses, and 
the privilege of giving her tea was 
a source of much jealousy and ran- 
cour among the pensioners, and of 
nice discrimination on the part of 
Mary herself, so that she might 
not encourage rivalries. In late 
visits, she had envied these old 
ladies the repose and peace of their 
lives, and had thought what a 
happy escape from her troubles it 
would be if Lord Earlsfield would 
only allow her to stay there and 
rule over them for the rest of her 
life. 
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On Thursday morning, as Mary 
was crossing the hall on the way 
to her room to prepare for her 
visit, George Colpoys came hur- 
riedly up to her. 

“Look here, Mary!” he burst 
forth in a tone of fierce eagerness 
that was the extreme reverse of 
his usual indolent utterance, “I 
must speak to you to-day —to- 
morrow it may be too late. It 
isn’t merely to tell you that I love 
you. I have told you that pretty 
clearly already, one way or another; 
and it isn’t altogether to ask you 
if you will try to love me, though 
that question may have to be put 
too. But it is to talk over your- 
self and how we can serve you; 
for, by heavens! Mary Donne, you 
are in a hole, and I don’t see that 
any one but myself can take you 
out of it.” 

Thus, when Mary appeared in 
considerable perturbation, equipped 
for her walk, George was waiting 
for her in the hall, thoughtfully 
tapping his boot with his cane. 
But before they could set out, the 
library door opened, and Lord 
Earlsfield came out. He stood 
upon the door-step, and carefully 
scanned the sky, as if settling in 
his own mind the chances of a 
speedy change of weather. At 
length he turned suddenly round 
to the member. 

** My letter made it quite clear 
to you what my views are with 
regard to Miss Donne?” he sternly 
asked in a low voice. 

** Quite clear,” retorted George, 
with a sullen look shot right into 
his brother’s eyes. 

** And can I depend on your co- 
operation ?” demanded Lord Earls- 
field, in tones which had an accent 
of menace in them. 

“T won’t have anything to do 
with it,” said George, who, though 
he would gladly have temporised, 
yet also felt his courage sustained 
by the unwonted fact that he was 
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fighting his brother from a superior 
moral position. “It is a business 
entirely out of my line. I have 
done several fishy things in my 
time, but I must say——” 

“Say nothing, sir,” interrupted 
Lord Earlsfield, sternly ; “it was 
your assistance, not your criticism, 
I asked. But you will be good 
enough to impress upon your mind * 
that my ward and the daughter 
of Colonel Donne is not a fit sub- 
ject for your flirtation.” 

‘*T never regarded her as such,” 
broke in George. 

** Any more than she is a fitting 
wife for a pauper to marry,” pur- 
sued his lordship, kindly. 

“T know that only too well,” 
sighed the member. 

“You will therefore take care 
in future how you divert her 
attention from her duty, which is 
to accustom herself to the idea 
that she is to be Harold’s wife— 
to be Lady Earlsfield one day,” 
continued his lordship, emphasising 
his warnings with his forefinger 
in the face of the unfortunate 
listener. ‘It will be better for 
her, still better for yourself; for 
as sure as I stand here, George 
Colpoys, if you cross me in this, 
the dearest wish of my heart, I 
shall make you suffer for it all 
your life long.” 

These last words were rendered 
all the more impressive by the 
speaker dropping his voice into a 
whisper as Mary Donne now came 
up to them, hatted, and gloved, 
and cloaked for her walk, with 
a dainty little basket on her arm, 
well loved of her friends, the 
pensioners. 

“T am afraid the roads will 
make rather heavy walking, my 
dear,” said Lord Earlsfield to her 
with a pleasant smile, as he turned 
away towards the library ; “after 
so much rain, you would have 
done much better to have taken 
the pony-carriage.” 
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AMONG FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 


Tue little trip, of which the 
following notes record the more 
interesting memories, took place in 
our Easter holidays, and its object 
was the hope of increasing our 
architectural knowledge by a visit 
to some of the cathedrals and 
churches of Northern France. 

Now this sounds as if we all 
were architectural adepts. Let 
me, therefore, promptly explain, 
that out of a party of three, only 
one member had this claim.1. The 
remaining two were but aspirants! 

We left Victoria on a bright 
sunny Saturday morning, and 
arrived at Amiens at 5.30, after a 
splendid crossing, but without any 
excitements. The Hétel du Rhin 
we found clean and quiet, and 
there was an excellent chef. Let 
me remark that our architectural 
soarings could always be sufficient- 
ly forgotten to allow of our think- 
ing of the good things of the table ; 
and we can thoroughly recommend 
at Amiens—besides its cathedral 
—its pdté de canard and its 
macaroons. Even the greatest 
minds must unbend at times, and 
we found—sad as it is to own 
the fact—that our appetites often 
swayed us during our wanderings. 

We decided to remain at Amiens 
as a convenient centre till the 
Tuesday, and on Sunday morning 
we attended the service in the 
cathedral. Being Palm -Sunday, 
High Mass was preceded by the 
office for the blessing of palms. 
The plant used for this purpose 
was a kind of box. This was dis- 
tributed from the high altar 
amongst the clergy, choir, and 
seminarists; but the laity had 
apparently to content themselves 


with the sprigs to be purchased at 
and about the doors of the cathe- 
dral. This function was followed by 
the orthodox procession round the 
church, bearing palms and singing 
the hymn for the day, known to 
us Anglicans as “ All glory, laud, 
and honour,” of course to its 
proper plain-song melody. But 
we were not impressed either by 
the procession or the music. It 
is true that, according to the ru- 
bric, the procession was quite “ cor- 
rect”: first came the thurifer, 
then the cross-bearer, supported 
on either side by acolytes with 
lighted candles, and the celebrant 
was duly accompanied by the 
deacon. But the long train “ pro- 
cessed” badly; some laughed, 
some talked, and all straggled, 
while for a few minutes after 
starting, there were not eight or 
ten men singing (besides the boys) 
out of a procession of seventy or 
eighty. 

Amongst the black cassocks and 
white surplices in the choir, we 
were puzzled at seeing some mili- 
tary uniforms. But we found on 
inquiry that they belonged to those 
seminarists who were undergoing 
the period of military service, from 
which a liberal (?) French Govern- 
ment will not exempt even candi- 
dates training for the priesthood. 

But to return to our subject. 
Though we were much disap- 
pointed with the religious service, 
it was not so with the fabric of 
the cathedral. It. is a noble 
edifice, and to thoroughly ap- 
preciate it, one ought to stay 
for a month, so as to take in all 
its details. But even a short 
visit suffices to impress on the 
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mind its grandeur and beauty. 
Of course, one notices at once 
some of the distinctions between 
French and English Gothic 
architecture: the much greater 
height of French churches—the 
elaborate west fronts—the highly 
pitched roofs—the much orna- 
mented string -courses—and the 
immense array of buttresses, 
though these latter hide the ex- 
ternal form of the buildings, 
which in our English churches 
we see so clearly. Still the 
French flying-buttresses are very 
beautiful, and their richness of 
treatment extremely fine. Hav- 
ing passed the morning in the 
cathedral, we thought we would 
spend the afternoon in looking at 
the surrounding country ; so after 
a hearty luncheon—in which the 
aforesaid pdté de canard and 
macaroons played a distinguished 
part—we drove off in a landau to 
view the neighbourhood. But this 
was a disappointment. The coun- 
try is painfully ugly—very flat 
and chalky, and the roads dusty 
and not well kept. 

The next day we rose full of 
zeal, and decided on visiting two 
neighbouring churches—Abbeville 
and St Ricquier, the railway jour- 
ney to the former place only oc- 
cupying just over half an hour. 
A few minutes’ walk from the 
station brought us in front of the 
west facade of the church. This 
was our first view of the Flam- 
boyant style, and it was impossible 
to avoid being struck with its 
beauty and richness, though the 
eye longs for rest after a time. 
The mass of detail becomes be- 
wildering. Still the church at 
Abbeville is well worthy of a visit, 
though the inside falls far short of 
the exterior. 

From Abbeville, we hired a car- 
riage and drove to St Ricquier, a 
distance of six or seven miles. 
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The west front of the church here 
is also a very fine specimen of 
Flamboyant, but evidently of later 
date than Abbeville. It contains 
some forms of decoration which 
plainly indicate the near approach 
of the Renaissance. The interior 
is nobly proportioned, though the 
restoration it has undergone as a 
monument historique has rendered 
it painfully white and garish. 

As it was Holy Week, there 
were special services each night 
in Amiens Cathedral, and on this 
evening we attended an instruction 
by a Dominican. Here we were 
pleased to find a thoroughly de- 
vout and attentive congregation. 
The preacher had a voice to which 
it was a pleasure to listen, and his 
delivery was excellent. His sub- 
ject was chiefly the necessity for 
repentance, and there was nothing 
in his sermon to which the most 
Protestant of Dissenters could ob- 
ject. This preaching was in the 
nave, which was lit with only a 
few lamps, and the deep shadows 
and dim distances produced some 
wondrously picturesque _ effects. 
Until then I had not fully real- 
ised the vast and noble propor- 
tions of the building. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon, a salut was 
performed at a small temporary 
altar placed at the gate of the 
choir. The music was rendered 
with charming effect by a few 
voices seated in the choir, the 
singers being concealed from sight. 

On Tuesday morning, we left 
our nice hotel with regret, and 
started for Laon. This was cer- 
tainly the most picturesque of all 
the towns we visited. Its situ- 
ation is singularly fine. Perched 
on the top of a steep hill, which 
rises abruptly from a wide plain, 
it commands far-reaching views 
of the surrounding country. 

In a modest little account like 
this, the reader will not expect a 
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full description of, or even a faint 
attempt at describing, the various 
beautiful churches we visited. 
But at Laon Cathedral we were 
introduced to an earlier type of 
French Gothic than we had hith- 
erto met with. The square east 
end, and other points of resem- 
blance to Early English, are as- 
cribed to the influence of one of 
those master-builder prelates who 
had held preferment in England, 
and much attracted our insular 
attention. We sat for some time 
opposite the west front, admiring 
its dignified simplicity, which was 
not an unpleasing change after 
the storied imagery of that of 
Amiens. In the interior, the 
effect of the double triforium was 
quite a revelation. The open and 
gallery-like character of its lower 
stage is a marked feature to eyes 
accustomed to English Gothic. 
But perhaps what most impressed 
us was the unique group of five 
towers, of which the church boasts. 
On those at the west end, the 
huge stone oxen looking out over 
the town are very remarkable. 
These towers form extremely pic- 
turesque combinations with the 
old buildings which abound on 
the walls of the place, happily 
not yet swept away in the rage 
for “improvements.” 

The objects of interest in Laon 
are not, however, exhausted with 
the cathedral. Alongside of it 
are considerable remains of the 
Bishop’s Palace (now used as a 
Palais de Justice), which has a 
picturesque cloister, and a good 
Romanesque chapel and crypt. 
Then there is an interesting little 
round Templars’ Church with 
apsidal chancel and narthex, the 
latter being of two storeys. And 
at the farther end of the town is 
the Abbey Church of St Martin, 
which contains early and severe 
work, and has two towers in a 


rather unusual position at the 
junction of the transept and 
nave. 

Let me strongly urge intending 
travellers in this part of France 
not to miss Laon. It is most 
picturesque; and let them con- 
clude their visit, as we did, by a 
parting general view of the place 
from the spur of a hill on the 
side of the town opposite to the 
railway station. 

The cathedral at Rheims is prob- 
ably too well known to need any 
description on my part. One is 
almost overwhelmed with the mar- 
vellous richness of its western 
front; the tiers upon tiers of 
statuary, the elaborately canopied 
niches, the richly crocketed gables, 
in short, the wealth of decoration 
of all kinds, combine to produce 
an effect quite bewildering in its 
magnificence. As regards the 
interior, though the triforium is 
much less developed, and in other 
respects the architecture falls short 
of Amiens, yet, in one partic- 
ular, I was more impressed than 
in any other church we visited. 
The beautiful old stained glass in 
the clerestory produced a subdued 
and softened effect in the distances, 
which deltghted and reposed the 
eye. With the gigantic clere- 
stories so much affected by French 
architects, the amount of light 
thrown into their churches often 
becomes positively harsh and 
garish, unless relieved by stained 
glass. 

We were fortunate in being able 
to be present at High Mass on 
Maunday Thursday at Rheims 
Cathedral. The celebrant was 
the Cardinal Archbishop himself, 
and the whole service was conduct- 
ed with a dignity and reverence 
that was in marked contrast to the 
Palm-Sunday functions at Amiens. 
The music was accompanied by an 
orchestra, in addition to the small 
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choir organ and the great organ 
high up in the north transept. It 
was mainly plain-song, but the 
“Kyrie” and “Gloria” were sung 
to modern settings. 

A pleasing little episode occurred 
to us at this service. We had taken 
our places high up in the nave, 
which we imagined was a good 
position, when a priest, to whom 
we had addressed some few words 
the day before, rose quietly from 
his devotions in the choir, and, 
explaining where we could better 
follow the service, took us round 
to a spot in the transept, where 
we could command a close view of 
the high altar (here placed under 
the eastern arch of the crossing), 
and exactly opposite the throne of 
the Cardinal Archbishop. Having 
obtained chairs for us, he simply 
bowed and withdrew, scarcely 
waiting for a word of thanks. The 
whole action was replete with a 
quiet courtesy and dignity. 

After this service, the Philis- 
tines of our party felt themselves 
entitled to a little respite, and de- 
cided to pay a visit to the Pom- 
mery and Greno wine-cellars, which 
our landlord, in company with 
many others, seemed to consider 
of equal importance with the 
cathedral! The explorers reported 
that the descent was rather a for- 
midable affair down a_ straight 
flight of some hundred and six- 
teen steps, unbroken by any land- 
ing. At the bottom, long galler- 
ies cut in the chalk extend in 
all directions over several miles. 
In them they saw hundreds of 
thousands of bottles of champagne 
stored in various stages of prepara- 
tion. The galleries are lit by 
electricity, and are labelled “ Lon- 
don,” “ Vienna,” “St Petersburg,” 
“ New York,” &c., many of them 
being decorated with appropriate 
cartoons cut in the chalk. 

We three met again, not in 
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Macbethian style, but under a 
blazing afternoon sun, at the old 
abbey church of St Remi, which 
in some respects is even more 
interesting than the cathedral it- 
self. Here we became involved 
in a prolonged discussion over the 
transition from Romanesque to 
Gothic; and we concluded our 
afternoon with a drive round and 
about the city, seeing en route a 
picturesque old building known as 
the Musicians’ House, and a relic 
of the Roman occupation in a 
triple-arched gateway. 

At Soissons, we were rewarded 
by seeing the Lavement des Pieds, 
a most novel ceremony tous. In 
the nave of the cathedral an oblong 
space was fenced in, around which 
were placed chairs for the congre- 
gation. At the west end of the 
enclosure was a slightly raised plat- 
form, on which sat the twelve old 
men whose feet were to be washed. 
Before them was placed a long 
table, covered with a white cloth, 
which bore piles of loaves. The 
commencement of the ceremony 
was heralded by a procession of 
some fifty seminarists, in cassock, 
cotta, and short black cape, who 
quietly took up their allotted 
places, Presently, from the east 
end of the church, came a proces- 
sion of canons of the diocese simi- 
larly vested, in the rear of whom 
was the Bishop with his pastoral 
staff, and wearing a violet cope and 
a mitre of white and gold. Aftera 
short preliminary office, the Bishop 
took his seat in the centre of the 
enclosure, facing the nave pulpit. 
Thence, an Oblate of the Sacred 
Heart delivered a sermon, which 
was chiefly an amplification of the 
Gospel narrative of our Lord’s 
washing the feet of His disciples. 
When the address was concluded, 
the Bishop was divested of his 
cope, and girded with a towel, and 
the actual ceremony began. One 
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priest bore a basin, which he held 
under the foot of each old man, 
while another poured water over 
it from a silver-gilt ewer. The 
Bishop then dried and kissed the 
foot, and other assistants suc- 
cessively handed him a cup of 
wine, a loaf, and a piece of money, 
which he gave to each recipient. 
It may be imagined that this 
function was a very trying one to 
the chief actor in it. Neverthe- 
less, the Bishop, a fine, venerable 
and benevolent-looking old gentle- 
man, performed his part with great 
dignity and kindliness of man- 
ner. It was a touching sight to 
see him after the ceremony, going 
the round of the enclosure, and 
placing his hand on the heads of 
the little children, whom their 
mothers eagerly put forward for 
his blessing. 

We stayed a short time in the 
cathedral after the conclusion of 
the ceremony, and heard the com- 
mencement of Jenebre. The plain- 
song to which Psalms were sung 
was the 2d Tone, which one fre- 
quently hears in Anglican churches 
where Gregorian music is affected. 

Now as to the architecture of 
Soissons Cathedral. On the whole, 
we were rather disappointed with 
the west front. This may, per- 
haps, be owing to the fact that only 
one of its two towers is completed. 
But I think we had been rather 
spoiled by the elaborate gorgeous- 
ness of the fronts of Amiens and 
Rheims. As to the interior, how- 
ever, we had nothing but praise, 
save in one particular, of which 
more anon. The proportions are 
most beautiful; the height is not 
exaggerated, and the clerestory, 
triforium, and main arcade have 
each their due relation. There 
is an apsidal end to the south 
transept, which also has a chapel 
on the east side in two storeys, 
the upper of which opens into 
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the triforium. Then there is a 
portal which is in the singular 
position of the east side of the 
north transept. And it is not of 
subordinate importance, for in 
elaborateness of design it ranks 
closely after the entrances in the 
west front. 

Now for the fly in the ointment. 
The cathedral is another of the 
edifices committed to the care of 
the Government as a monument 
historique. And, verily, it has 
been cared for! The interior has 
been scraped and restored to such 
an extent that it looks like a 
brand-new building. All outward 
semblance of age has been oblit- 
erated. Oh for the intervention 
of a Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, if such a 
body exists in France! 

Before leaving Soissons, we suc- 
ceeded in catching a glimpse of 
the west facade and spires (alas! 
al] that remains) of the Abbey of 
St Jean des Vignes. Here the 
west front of the cathedral is quite 
eclipsed, and one could only grieve 
to think what must have been lost 
when the rest of the church was 
destroyed at the Revolution. 

Our next halting-place was Com- 
piégne, whence we visited Beau- 
vais Cathedral, which most people 
must be disappointed with from 
its unwieldy shape. It consists 
merely of a choir and transepts, 
the nave never having been built. 
The height is so gigantic that the 
eye cannot thoroughly grasp it. 
This exaggerated loftiness is so 
great that it allows of the aisles 
around the apse having a triforium 
and clerestory of their own! To 
me, architecturally, this cathedral 
was the disappointment of our 
trip. It attempts too much and 
fails. 

We came across another church, 
however, at Beauvais, that of St 
Etienne, which much attracted us. 
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It has many notable features. 
There is a good Romanesque north 
portal, and a curious wheel - of - 
fortune window, with figures in 
its circumference, ascending and 
descending. 

The next morning an idle fit 
seized me, and I allowed the other 
enthusiasts to go off to Noyon, 
whilst I quietly strolled about 
Compiégne. Here I was rewarded 
by seeing three fine churches, one 
with a good Flamboyant east end, 
the second earlier in date, and the 
third with a Renaissance altar- 
screen. 

Our party again became united 
at early luncheon. The Noyon 
expedition returned with the some- 
what vague statement that it was 
a “very interesting old place,” and 
that if they had had more time, 
they could have found much to 
tell me. However, I got hold of 
the more amenable of the two, 
and gathered from him that the 
cathedral is a Transition church, 
containing both circular and 
pointed arches, and that both 
transepts have apsidal ends. The 
west front has a large porch ex- 
tending its whole width, which is 
more akin in general outline— 
though, of course, not in detail— 
to a classic portico. 

The afternoon we spent driving 
through the delightful forest of 
Compiégne, and visiting the Cha- 
teau of Pierrefonds. But the latter 
we did not consider worthy of our 
admiration, as it has been so com- 
pletely restored by M. Viollet le 
Duc that no trace of the original 
building is left. The whole effect 
is so glaringly new as to be de- 
cidedly unpleasant to the eye. On 
our way back, however, we found 
consolation in a charming little 
village church, St Jean aux Bois. 
It is quite simple in character, 
without aisles, though cruciform 
and vaulted. 


We reached Compiégne once 
more about five, and caught the 
train for Paris. By this time, it 
might be imagined that our archi- 
tectural cravings were satiated, 
But this supposition is wrong. 
Any one who has been bitten by 
this craze will tell you that the 
more churches you see, the more 
you still long to explore. 

On Sunday we first attended 
High Mass at St Roch. The mv- 
sic was very florid, and on the 
whole well rendered, though in 
one subject in the “ Gloria,” which 
recurred, the tenors failed to keep 
up the pitch, and, as a consequence, 
dragged down the boys’ voices. 
The sermon was preached by the 
curé of the parish, and was 
thoroughly French in character. 
Speaking of those who disbelieved 
in the doctrine of the Resurrection, 
he apostrophised them as “ Vous, 
misérables pygmées!” We con- 
cluded the morning by an hour, 
very pleasantly spent, refreshing 
our memory of the masterpieces in 
the Salon Carré of the Louvre. 

In the afternoon, alas! our 
higher aspirations were all put 
aside, and we drove in the Bois de 
Boulogne. We were thoroughly 
fascinated and amused by the 
smart carriages, and the some- 
times pretty (and sometimes ec- 
centric) toilets we saw. In fact, 
we simply sank to the level of 
the conventional tourist. 

Monday, however, brought with 
it soberer thoughts, and we deter- 
mined to devote a long morning to 
churches to make up for Sunday’s 
neglect. Hiring a victoria, we 
first “did” St Germain |’ Auxerrois, 
then had a glimpse of the solitary 
tower of St Jacques, and so reached 
Notre Dame, which it is unneces- 
sary here to describe. Let me say, 
however, in passing, that it was a 
great joy to our eyes, and we came 
to the conclusion that, all things 
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considered, we preferred its com- 
parative simplicity and grandeur 
of proportions to any French 
cathedral we had seen. As re- 
gards the front, also, the towers 
are more really towers, and not, 
as at Amiens and Rheims, mere 
parts of the fagade, simply in- 
tended to hide the roof. 

Thence we crossed the Seine, 
and, after visiting St Severin, made 
for St Julien le Pauvre. But the 
whereabouts of this latter church 
utterly puzzled even the Parisian 
coachman, and we had the pride 
and glory of showing the French- 
man where it must be sought. It 
is a most interesting fragment of 
an early Transition church, and I 
would strongly advise all lovers of 
Gothic architecture, when visiting 
Paris, not to omit seeing it. It 
has been wofully neglected in the 
past, but now, apparently, has 
better days in store. 

Our morning concluded with a 
visit to St Eustache, where it was 
sad to see the falling off that the 
seventeenth century brought with 
it in the mixture of Gothic plan 
and general outline, with Re- 
naissance details and ornament. 
Nevertheless, it must be owned 
that the proportions of the church 
are distinctly fine. 

Our coachman drove us on two 


subsequent occasions, and became 
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so impressed with our craving 
after churches that he insisted 
on stopping at each one he came 
to. And the more modern the 
church, the more determined was 
he to give us full details about it, 
little knowing the supreme con- 
tempt his fares had for all modern 
buildings ! 

Here, I am sorry to say, ends 
the serious portion of our trip. 
The remaining two days in Paris 
were spent in frivolity, shopping, 
dining at restaurants, and general 
gazing about. We made one effort 
to recover our self-esteem, and 
succeeded in reaching the Chateau 
de Vincennes. Here we viewed 
the chapel of the fortress, mounted 
the 237 steps of the tower, and 
peeped into the rooms once com- 
pulsorily tenanted by Cardinal de 
Retz, Thiers, and others. But the 
attractions of Paris were taking 
too strong a hold on us, and we 
determined to return to the more 
sobering climate of London, in 
which less exciting atmosphere we 
hope to renew our architectural 
studies. So ended a ten days’ very 
pleasant trip. We had glorious 
sunshine the whole time, we met 
with the greatest kindness and cour- 
tesy everywhere, and ended by 
proposing a tour in Normandy for 
our next holiday. 

A. 8. NortHcore. 
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FONTINALIS 


“ ANGLING may be said to be so 
like the mathematics that it can 
never be fully learnt.” Old Isaac 
never said a wiser or truer word ; 
and never have we realised this 
more completely than when, in 
making the acquaintance of the 
game, eager, and gorgeous Fon- 
tinalis, we opened a new volume 
of piscatory knowledge and expe- 
rience. Many people in these 
latter days have practised fish- 
culture, and many have attemp- 
ted the naturalisation, in British 
waters, of varieties of fish from 
over seas; but no one has had 
a greater share of success than 
Maclaine of Lochbuie in the nat- 
uralisation of the American brook- 
trout, Salmo Fontinalis, or, as it 
has been later named, Salvelinus 
Fontinalis| In the year 1879 
ova were imported by him from 
Seth Green’s establishment near 
Rochester, New York, and after 
being hatched out in fish-hatcheries 
at Lochbuie House, were trans- 
ferred to a series of tarns, then 
unoccupied by any kind of fish, 
about 900 to 1000 feet above the 
sea-level, in the hills at the south 
of Mull. Since the fry were 
placed in these tarns, they have 
thriven and increased amazingly, 
till at the present day the fisher- 
man can nowhere in Great Britain 
have a better or more interesting 
day’s sport than any one of these 
tarns will afford. 

Let us cull a few facts about 
the American brook - trout, Sal- 
velinus Fontinalis, in its native 
home, from the magnificent volume 
on the Fishery Industries of the 
United States, issued by the U.S. 


IN SCOTLAND. 


Commission of Fish and Fisheries, 
It is found 


“between latitudes 32$° and 55°, in 
the lakes and streams of the Atlantic 
watershed, near the sources of a few 
rivers flowing into the Mississippi and 
the Gulf of Mexico, and in some of 
the southern affluents of Hudson’s 
Bay. Its range is limited by the 
western foothills of the Alleghanies, 
and nowhere extends more than three 
hundred miles from the coast, except 
about the Great Lakes, in the northern 
tributaries of which trout abound. 
At the south it inhabits the head- 
waters of the Chattahoochee, in the 
southern spurs of the Georgia Alle- 
ghanies, and tributaries of the Ca- 
tawba in North Carolina. They also 
occur in the great islands in the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, Anticosti, Prince 
Edward’s, Cape Breton, and New- 
foundland.” 


In the opinion of most Ameri- 
can experts the Salvelinus Fonti- 
nalis and the Canadian sea-trout 
are identical; but this is still 
denied by some, and in the mean- 
time it must remain a moot 
point whether this trout is or is 
not in the position of the land- 
locked salmon. It is unquestion- 
able, from experiments that have 
been carefully made in our own 
country with imported Fontinalis, 
that they will live and thrive in 
salt water. The temperature 
which best suits its constitution 
appears to range between 40° and 
68° Fahr., and it is in this respect 
particularly that the mild, and, 
compared to other parts of the 
British Islands, equable tempera- 
ture of Mull, appears to be 
peculiarly adapted to it. In 
America it is noted that 





1 Day, in his standard work on British fishes, calls the Fontinalis the American 
charr. It, however, differs altogether in characteristics and appearance from the 
English charr. . 
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“ when trout have no access to the sea, 
they still contrive to avoid a change 
of temperature with the seasons. In 
midsummer they lie in the bottoms 
of lakes cooled by springs, in the 
channels of streams, or in deep pools, 
lurking behind rocks, and among 
roots. In spring and early summer 
they feed industriously among the 
rapids. At the approach of cold 
weather in autumn, they hasten to 
the clear shallow water near the heads 
of the streamlets. It is at this time 
that they deposit their eggs in little 
nests in the gravel which the mother 
fish have shaped with careful indus- 
try, fanning out the finer particles 
with their tails, and carrying the large 
ones in their mouths. After the eggs 
are laid, the parent fish covers them 
with gravel, and proceeds to excavate 
another nest. The same nests are 
said to be revisited by the schools 
year after year.” . 


The spawning season begins in 
New England in October, continu- 
ing from three to six months, and 
the eggs yielded by a fish are in 
direct proportion to its size, the 
average being from 400 to 600. 
When-~ hatched artificially, Seth 
Green finds that, at a temperature 
of 50°, they hatch in fifty days, 
every degree warmer or colder 
making a difference of five days. 

By the kindness of Maclaine of 
Lochbuie, we have enjoyed many 
days’ sport with the Fontinalis in 
Mull, and have had frequent op- 
portunities of gaining experience 
in their habits and peculiarities 
in the country which they have 
adopted so kindly as a home. 
The tarns in which they have 
been placed are, as has been said, 
from 900 to 1000 feet above sea- 
level, and none of them have any 
connection with the sea. Into 
each flow one or two little rills 
from the neighbouring heights. 
Their volume is not maintained, 
however, by any such feeding, but 
by the general drainage from the 
slopes of the hills forming the hol- 
low in which each lies, and prob- 
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ably also by springs welling out 
from their own basins. Their 
water is never stagnant or drum- 
ly. No vegetable scum rests upon 
it, but it is ever pure, sweet, and 
limpid—‘“a glassy, cool, translu- 
cent wave.” In all of them the 
banks are formed partly by rocks 
rising from the water, partly by 
peaty sods overgrown with heather 
and alpine plants, and partly by 
gravel and stony débris. We may 
reasonably suppose, therefore, that 
the bottom is of the same descrip- 
tion—rock, peat, and gravel. 

The island of Mull lies in the 
wash of the Gulf Stream, and its 
temperature in winter never falls 
to that of less fortunate parts of 
Scotland, or rather, if there is a 
cold snap, it is of the shortest 
possible duration, while the heats 
of summer are always tempered by 
a refreshing breeze from the At- 
lantic. (By the way, why is this 
land, so equable in climate, not 
more frequented as a health-resort 
by people who suffer from the snell 
blasts of the East Coast?) The 
Fontinalis, therefore, have all cli- 
matic conditions to favour their 
health and development, and, as 
far as temperature goes, find every 
advantage, which, as we have seen 
above, naturalists of their native 
land have noted as most desirable. 
The Vontinalis are keen feeders, 
and appear to find sustenance in 
every kind of animal life indis- 
criminately. We have found in 
their maws and stomachs flies, 
beetles, grubs, minute crustacea, 
frogs, and indeed specimens of all 
the abundance of life that swarms 
in and near the lochs where 
they dwell. A large grasshopper, 
thrown into the water, is certain 
to be sucked down with little 
delay, and we cannot acquit them 
of the charge of cannibalism, for 
we have found half-digested small 
Fontinalis in the gullets of bigger 
ones. 
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With all these advantages that 
we know of, combined possibly 
with other mysterious conditions 
of trout-life which investigators 
have not yet mastered, the Sal- 
velinus Fontinalis have, in all the 
tarns in which they have been 
introduced, thriven and multiplied 
exceedingly. They have multi- 
plied indeed so much, that it is 
even a question whether they are 
not so numerous, and, to a certain 
extent, overcrowded, that the de- 
velopment in size of individuals 
may be somewhat interfered with. 
At present the Fontinalis on the 
Lochbuie estate have attained a 
size quite equal to that which 
characterises their species in 
American waters. <A fine trout 
of seven pounds weight was caught 
two or three years ago; and though 
no similar giant has been lately 
captured, very large fish have been 
seen moving, and, last year, several 
three and two pounders have been 
put in the basket. The average 
fish taken run from half a pound 
to a pound weight; but it is al- 
ways more than probable that a 
man who is privileged to pass a 
day with rod and line on the loch- 
side, will have several much more 
bulky fish before he finally reels 
up in the shades of evening. The 
heaviest basket to a single rod in 
1892 was 27 lb.—surely a noble 
result to a day’s sport. 

But the greatest delight to the 
angler is the extreme beauty of 
the fish when they first come out 
of the water. Never have we 
seen such gorgeous and brilliant 
colouring in any finny creatures, 
except perhaps in some of the 
quaint tropical varieties from the 
Caribbean Sea which are shown 
to the traveller by negro fisher- 
men in Jamaica. No purely Brit- 
ish fish can boast the hues which 
deck the Fontinalis ; lines of the 
most brilliant crimson passing along 
the side of his white belly, his 
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crimson-tipped fins and tail, and 
back and sides mottled with spots, 
purple, green, and red, impossible 
to analyse in description. But this 
beauty lasts not after death. The 
colour rapidly grows dim, and the 
extreme loveliness passes away. 
If, however, after death the out- 
ward beauty of his person disap- 
pears, the Fontinalis still retains 
the solid merit of being able to 
furnish a dish for the table of the 
most excellent description, indeed 
‘a dish of meat too good for any 
but anglers or very honest men.” 
Curiously enough, the colour of 
the flesh varies. Sometimes it is 
as pink as that of a salmon-trout, 
sometimes it is almost yellow, and 
sometimes white, and this not 
with reference to any difference 
in size or condition while the fish 
was in life. We have never found 
any rule by which to predicate 
what colour of flesh our fish will 
present when we pay him the last 
tribute of respect. We can only 
say that the nuance of flavour will 
be always the same, delicious. 
Epicurean seekers after exact 
knowledge may be glad to know 
that the Fontinalis will secure 
their highest appreciation when 
presented en papillote or in a 
souchet. 

We have seen that the Fontin- 
alis spawns in America in Octo- 
ber, and, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, it follows the 
same period in Mull. In the latter 
part of September the fish cease to 
rise freely at the artificial fly, and 
the condition of the few which we 
have taken at that time, full of 
spawn, marks the season at which 
they cease to be fit objects of 
sport. They appear to get into 
condition again about April; in- 
deed, in the exceptionally warm 
and forward spring of this year, 
we caught good fish on the 29th 
March. Early in the season, how- 
ever, their colour, though bright 
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and healthy, is generally of a 
silvery grey; only few of them 
have assumed their brilliant pris- 
matic colouring, and it is not till 
the middle of May that they can 
be said to be in their highest pride 
of size and vigour. At the end of 
winter they are exhausted by their 
family cares and the lack of ani- 
mal life for food; and, till the 
warm sun brings them their regu- 
lar meals of things that fly and 
things that crawl, they cannot 
attain to the thick and rounded 
proportions which mark them in 
the later summer. 

The essence of all sport in fish- 
ing is the liveliness of the combat 
which takes place between the 
fisherman and his game after the 
latter is hooked, before he is finally 
withdrawn from his native ele- 
ment; and no fish, not even except- 
ing a fresh-run sea-trout, will be 
found to fight so hard for life and 
freedom as the Fontinalis. Game 
and combative as they are, they 
differ from all other Salmonide 
which.we have met, in the battle 
tactics which they practise. A 
salmon-trout, when hooked, will 
leap out of the water time after 
time and dart hither and thither 
in wild challenge before he is tired 
out and resigns himself to evil 
fate and the landing-net. But a 
Fontinalis never, in our experience, 
leaps out of the water. Rather, 
he plunges into the lowest depths 
he can find, runs out line, and 
shows an acute perception of the 
possible safety which he may 
achieve under weeds, banks, or 
massive stones by making use of 
their assistance to break or en- 
tangle the slight filament that con- 
nects him with his enemy. His 
physical power is exceptionally 
great also. To the last he plunges 
and lashes the water with his tail 
like a whale in the death - flurry, 
and his enduring pluck never re- 
laxes till his brilliant side lies upon 


the purple heather. With remark- 
able physical power, he seems to 
possess also a much greater ten- 
acity of life than other Salmonide. 
We have not unfrequently seen a 
lusty Fontinalis, which had been 
rapped on the head, and had its 
neck bent back in a way quite 
sufficient to ensure immediate 
death to any of its English rela- 
tives, suddenly show vigorous 
signs of returning life a quarter of 
an hour after it had been put in 
the basket. His manner of taking 
the fly is quite unlike that of 
other trout. He seldom rises to 
the surface to suck down the arti- 
ficial lure, though he rises to feed 
on the natural fly like other fish. 
No. However temptingly and 
deftly the cast may be made over 
him, he generally waits till the fly 
sinks below water before he de- 
cides to open his mouth, and then 
he does so quietly and without any 
fuss, so much so in fact that, in 
many instances, the angler does 
not know that he has attracted a 
fish’s attention until he is with- 
drawing his line for another cast. 
And this peculiarity not seldom 
brings final safety to the fish, as 
the fiy is pulled out of its mouth, 
with the effort of withdrawing it, 
unless the hook has taken a very 
firm hold indeed. 

Let us remember a day’s Fon- 
tinalis fishing about the middle of 
last May, not as an example of a 
startling success, but as recalling 
the varied interests which attach 
to the sport in the sea-girt and 
romantic Hebrides. We _ start 
from the grim old castle, which 
still stands a weatherworn warder 
on the shore of the long inlet from 
the Atlantic. No longer watch is 
kept from its battlements for the 
approach of hostile galleys, or for 
the return of warrior chief from 
raiding the island of a rival sept. 
Two or three fishing- boats only 
are to be seen at work in the salt- 
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loch, and the long trail of smoke 
from a passing steamer blurs the 
outline of distant Colonsay, and 
tells of the peaceful nineteenth 
century. We pass along the rocky 
shore, by great blooming groves of 
fragrant gorse and broken banks, 
studded with primroses, violets, 
and wild flowers of early summer : 
pass sandy dunes covered with 
coarse bent, the home of innumer- 
able rabbits, where here and there 
we can see, sitting at the entrance 
to the burrows, some of this year’s 
progeny taking a first look - out 
upon the world, and meditating 
escape from the parent nest: pass 
the old chapel, one of the many 
primitive sanctuaries built by 
Columba and his followers when, 
in the early centuries, they evan- 
gelised the west of Scotland, and 
now restored as a resting-place for 
the ashes of chiefs and people of 
the Maclaines of Lochbuie. We 
reach the mountain-foot, and press 
on to “set a stout heart to the 
stey braes” which we must ascend 
before we gain the level of the 
tarn which is our goal. 

We are well inside the deer- 
forest, and as we traverse wild 
ravine, gloomy corrie, and boulder- 
strewn moorland, we look in vain 
for those fertile spots fit for the 
holdings of small occupiers, which 
we suppose that Sir George Tre- 
velyan’s Commission is expected to 
find here as in other estates in the 
north-west of Scotland. As we 
ascend we find ourselves passing 
through distinct zones of vegeta- 
tion. The primroses and violets, 
which made such a brave show 
near the sea-level, become sparser 
and sparser till we have mounted 
about 400 feet, when they alto- 
gether disappear and give way to 
a carpet of harebells, which in 
turn are lost at the greater heights, 
where there is little greenery but 
moss, lichen, and heather. We 
are following a faint track, worn 
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by the infrequent feet of the 
shepherd in charge of the black- 
faced flocks, which share the soli- 
tude with the deer, and, from a 
tuft of heather at one side, an old 
hen-grouse flutters across our path 
and drops from sight behind a 
boulder twenty yards further on. 
A cock also silently appears in the 
neighbourhood and joins his con- 
sort. The defiant crow, to which 
he would give vent at any other 
time, is silent while he has the 
cares of an inchoate family upon 
his mind. We carefully part and 
peer into the tuft of heather where 
the hen-bird rose, and find, as we 
expected, the rude nest with six 
mottled brown eggs in it. With 
a hurried glance we leave the 
place, that nursing cares may not 
be interrupted and the eggs chilled 
by the absence of the alarmed 
mother. So far we have met no 
deer, but, as we pass the shoulder 
of a hill, we see on the other side 
of a ravine cut by a mountain 


burn, seven hinds, which stand for 
a moment gazing at us with won- 
dering eyes, and then trot away 


beyond our ken. They appear ex- 
tremely brown and dark-coloured, 
and we find that they are thickly 
covered with wet mud, as a few 
steps bring us to a little pool 
where they have been cooling 
themselves with a comfortable and 
refreshing roll. 

At last we are on the crest of 
the ridge, and, between the hum- 
mocks to right and left and in 
front of us, we can catch glimpses 
of the blue tide that sweeps from 
the Atlantic, and breaks into sea- 
loch and firth on the nose of the 
great promontory. We traverse 
a mossy plateau for half a mile, 
ascend a small rocky eminence, 
and find lying below us the little 
sheet of water that we have been 
seeking. A light south-westerly 
breeze is ruffling its surface ; but 
the sun is so bright that the ripples 
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sparkle like facets of a gem, and if 
it were not that some light clouds 
are floating overhead, and promis- 
ing an occasional shadow, we fear 
that the finest tackle to which we 
can attach our flies will be be- 
trayed, fatally to their seductive 
powers. Here and there in the 
glassy spots sheltered from the 
breeze by a high bit of bank, we 
can see the surface broken by 
dimples, which tell that some fish 
are rising, and once or twice the 
swirl of the wave shows that it is 
not only small fry that are on the 
move. 

We have a double intention in 
our day's operations. First, to 
fill our basket with sizable fish if 
we can; and, secondly, to save 
tenderly all the yearling and small 
Fontinalis which may hook them- 
selves, and transfer them to an- 
other tarn, half a mile distant, 
which has not yet been stocked. 
To this end we have two keepers 
with us, one carrying landing-net 
and basket, and the other a large 
bucket, into which we shall drop 
all those fish whose youth and 
insignificance may warrant that 
the death-sentence is commuted 
to transportation for life. The 
Zulu, the teal and red, and the red 
hackle are always very effective 
flies in the waters of Mull, and a 
tempting arrangement of these is 
prepared for action. The end of the 
tarn, which is struck by the breeze, 
is selected for a commencement, 
and the line is cast near a bunch 
of water-weed which shows itself 
above the surface. There is a 
commotion in the depths as the 
cast is slowly drawn through them, 
and, though no break is seen above, 
there is a succession of tugs which 
sends a happy thrill through the 
angler’s consciousness. ‘Eh! 
ye’ve got two on!” cries one 
keeper. ‘No, but there’s three!” 
says the other. So it is; and, with 
three lively fish all struggling at 
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once, well is it that the tackle is 
fresh and strong. Fortunately 
the biggest of the three is on the 
topmost drop-fly, so the others are 
disregarded, and all attention is 
given to him. We reel up care- 
fully, and, one after another, all 
three are secured. None of them 
are big, or the consequences would 
have been disastrous. The big- 
gest is nearly } lb., and is worthy 
of the basket, while the others are 
about 4 lb., and are consigned to 
the bucket. As the day is sultry, 
and the sun’s rays strike with 
much power, a bunch of heather 
is plucked and laid upon the top 
of the water in the bucket, to 
keep its temporary occupants in 
cool shade. This is a promising 
beginning, and we begin to have a 
vague hope that we are to have a 
“record” day. ontinalis seem 
to us to be a more gregarious fish 
than English trout, and to lie gen- 
erally in small shoals or schools. 
Whenever one is caught it is al- 
ways likely that two or three more 
will rise in the same place until 
the spot is thoroughly disturbed, 
so we do not shift our first ground. 
We are right on this occasion, for 
the contents of both basket and 
bucket are added to in the next 
ten minutes before the rise ceases. 

We move on to another standing- 
place, but luck, for a time, for- 
sakes us. The breeze has dropped 
to the lightest zephyr, which just 
stirs the water in the centre of 
the tarn, and every vestige of 
cloud has passed from the blue 
sky. Still, by assiduous work, 
and by taking advantage of the 
shadow cast by an overhanging 
rocky bank, we are able to add 
to the number of our victims, 
though they are for the most part 
small. The wise and lusty patri- 
archs are not to be roused from 
the dark recesses where they lie 
hidden. We are beginning to feel 
discouraged when a swash in the 
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water strikes our ear, and the 
keeper says, “I’ve been watching 
a fly drift out from the bank, and 
a good fish has just taken it where 
the ripple begins. Ye might try 
over the place, but it’s a long 
cast.” We mark the spot which 
is pointed out, and let out every 
inch of line that we can command. 
Long yards of water are perfectly 
smooth and glassy, but far out, 
where the trout rose, the breeze 
just kisses the surface lightly. 
We make our most vigorous effort, 
and manage to drop the flies suc- 
cessfully where the ripple begins. 
No result, and the flies begin to 
drag towards the shore. They 
must have come back a yard from 
the place where they dropped, 
when there is a quick heave in 
the water, a throb like an electric 
shock thrills along the tightened 
line, and the reel begins to give 
the first notes of a musical whir. 
The fish has followed the fly, and 
has at last made up his mind to 
seize it. Away he plunges into 
the cool depths to seek for safety 
and relief, but he has taken too 
firm a hold to be able to shake 
himself clear, and his gallant 
struggles are in vain. For a time 
he manages to keep out of sight, 
but his strength begins to fail; 
the line is shortened up, the light 
rod bends with the weight of his 
bulk, and perforce he comes in, 
still fighting desperately. He sees 
the shadow of his enemies on the 
bank, and fear gives him strength 
for another effort. To no purpose. 
His end has come. The deftly 
handled landing-net receives him, 
and he’ lies gasping at our feet in 
all the gorgeous panoply, which, 
like bold Sir Lancelot’s, 


‘* All in the blue unclouded weather, 
Burned like one burning flame to- 
gether,” — 


a noble two-pounder, in the high- 
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est condition of any that we have 
seen this year. 

But now the breeze has alto- 
gether died away, and our further 
toil is in vain. So clear is the 
sky and so limpid the water of the 
tarn that, though sometimes a fish 
will come to look at the fly, we can 
see the distrustful movement of 
each, can see it detect danger, and 
can see even the smallest and most 
insignificant give a disdainful and 
insulting flip of its tail as it turns 
away in retreat. Obviously there 
is nothing for it but to resign our- 
selves to luncheon, tobacco, and 
repose till the sun begins to de- 
cline, or a sea-breeze comes up to 
help us. The bucket, which now 
contains a dozen nice lively fish, 
is sent to the neighbouring tarn 
which is to receive them, and 
where we trust they may be the 
progenitors of a thriving colony. 
As we stretch ourselves on the 
most fragrant of heather cushions 
and look around, we can see un- 
folded before us the most magnif- 
icent and romantically beautiful 
panorama. Surely from few points 
in Scotland can such a one be 
viewed, and most certainly there 
can be no loch or river where the 
fisherman, in the intervals of 
sport, can turn his gaze on a scene 
of so much variety and loveliness. 
There towers Ben More, looking 
down upon ranges of mountains 
clustered round him, and only 
second to himself in magnitude. 
There stretches into the Atlantic 
the long Ross of Mull, at whose 
far extremity lies Iona, the Mecca 
of Scottish pilgrims. Colonsay 
lies blue on the horizon. There 
are the Paps of Jura, Arran, 
Islay, and the mountains of Kin- 
tyre. The Argyleshire hills, where 
Cruachan raises himself supreme, 
are separated from us by the broad 
Firth of Lorn, in whose silvery 
bosom rest the Garvelloch Islands, 
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and, sacred by the church and 
habitations where Columba and 
his fellow-apostles lived and wor- 
shipped, the Eilean na Naoimh, 
the Island of the Saints. Clear 
and distinct we can trace every 
mountain, inlet, and headland, 
and there is a great and solemn 
calm and stillness under the sun’s 
intense and all-pervading glare. 
No sign of life but a white-winged 
yaw! becalmed in the sea below us, 
and a solitary buzzard hovering in 
the sky far overhead. If Fontinalis 
fishing had no other pleasure, 
sufficient would be found in the 
charm of this spot where the 
American fish have in exile made 
their home. 

We have dallied over our sand- 
wiches, we have shared the flask 
with our companions, we have 
watched with eagerness the light 
smoke from our pipes, disappoint- 
ed to see it rise straight into the 
air, driven neither to the right 
nor to the left by any faint promise 
of a fishing breeze. But no man 
dare complain of ennwi who can 
be entertained by the conversation 
of Highland keepers, men from 
whom bird, beast, and fish have 
no secrets, and who generally 
know every piece of folk-lore and 
every legend of their district. We 
can only now record one item of 
what we were told that day, among 
much that was full of interest. 
“Do ye see this plant?” said one 
of our friends, showing us what, 
in our botanical ignorance, we be- 
lieved to be a kind of mountain 
orchid with a purple flower on a 
long stalk and long linear leaves. 
“This is what folk call the witch- 
plant: ye see the root is shaped 
something like the teats of a cow. 
They say that a witch is able to 
draw milk from these roots, and 
that the milk comes from her 
neighbours’ cows. If ye break 
the root in two, one piece will 


sink and the other float, when 
they are dropped into water.” 
We tried the experiment with the 
broken root. One piece certainly 
did sink and the other floated. 
Unfortunately we could not secure 
the co-operation of a witch to 
verify the possibility of drawing 
milk from them. Can any one 
tell us if the belief in this quality 
of the plant is justified ? 

Ha! Is that a catspaw that we 
see on the loch? It is, at last; 
and, commencing by the smallest 
tremor in the silvery sheet, it be- 
comes more and more decided as 
the afternoon sea-breeze sweeps up 
the heathy heights, till in five 
minutes there is a curl on the 
water which will give us a fair 
chance of sport. Away with sen- 
timental raptures over the wide 
panorama! Away with legend 
and folk-lore! They are all very 
well, faute de mieux, but they are 
not business. The only prospect 
that moves us now is the surge 
made by each weighty trout as 
he darts at the fly, and the only 
witchcraft that we care for is the 
glamour laid upon sundry bunches 
of feathers, wool, and tinsel which 
gives them the seeming of a royal 
banquet, tempting the “ monarchs 
of the pool.” Bootless to tell of 
the afternoon’s deeds: how we 
raised, played, landed, or lost fish 
after fish ; how many we put into 
the basket, and how many we 
transferred as unwilling emi- 
grants. But 


‘* Be the day short or never so long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.”’ 


The sun is dipping behind the 
western hills, and we must gird 
ourselves for our homeward jour- 
ney across the darkling moorland. 
We have told all that we know of 
a bonny fish. ‘ Vale.” Dare we 
add “ Plaudite” ? 

C. Srein. 
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PRIEST-RIDDEN IRELAND, 


In the month of April 1885 
there was issued by Dr Nulty, 
Bishop of Meath, a pastoral in- 
veighing against the interference 
of the Vatican in respect to the 
land agitation conducted under 
the auspices of Mr Parnell, and 
predicting the possibility of a 
severance between the Catholic 
Church in Ireland and the parent 
Church of Rome. This pastoral 
was publicly condemned by the 
Pope by an admonition to the 
whole Irish episcopacy against the 
immorality of the means and 
methods in which that agitation 
was conducted. That Dr Nulty 


has neither changed his opinions 
nor altered the direction of his in- 
fluence has been proved by the 
evidence produced, and the de- 
cision arrived at by a Catholic 
judge, 


in the recent petitions 
against the return of Messrs 
Davitt and Fullam for the con- 
stituencies of North and South 
Meath. These petitions, more- 
over, proved that even towards 
the latter end of this nineteenth 
century there still exists in Ire- 
land a religious fanaticism which 
maintains a firm hold over the 
superstitions and understandings 
of the more credulous and ignorant 
portions of the population. 

Let us glance at the causes 
which lie at the root of this 
enmity borne by the Irish hier- 
archy towards the existing govern- 
ment of Ireland under English 
rule. It has always been consid- 
ered a leading argument by the 
Separatist faction of English poli- 
ticians that religious creed had 
nothing whatever to do with the 
land and Home Rule movements ; 
that these movements arose purely 
from the mismanagement and mis- 


appropriation of land tenure by 
the landlords in the one case, and 
the laudable ambition of a nation 
to administer to its own lawful 
wants and requirements in the 
other,—the chief argument in sup- 
port of this theory being that all 
agitations in the past, whether of 
an insurrectionary or of a consti- 
tutional nature, had, with the not- 
able exception of the movement 
for repeal under Daniel O’Connell 
from 1840 to 1848, been con- 
ducted by Protestant leaders and 
under Protestant auspices. This, 
no doubt, is to a great extent true. 
During the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the Catholics were 
no doubt a fairly loyal population, 
though suffering under various 
penalties and disabilities. There is 
also no doubt that the rebellion of 
98 was almost entirely planned 
by Protestants, as such well-known 
rebels as Wolfe Tone, Fitzgerald, 
and Napper Tandy ; also that what 
is now the loyal district of Ireland, 
Ulster, was more disaffected than 
the now disloyal south and west— 
the present loyal Belfast showed 
in a more rebellious spirit than 
that now exhibited by “rebel 
Cork.” 

With the commencement of the 
present century there is distinctly 
to be traced a change of feeling 
towards Great Britain by the Irish 
Catholics, the root of this evil 
probably being the omission on 
the part of Lords Cornwallis and 
Castlereagh to include a measure 
of Catholic emancipation in the 
provisions of the Act of Union, 
and the consequent postponement 
of the consummation of Catholic 
aspirations to the year 1829, when 
the passing of the Act by Sir 
Robert Peel only averted the 
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catastrophe of a religious civil 
war. Henceforward from this 
date we trace that any hostility 
to British interests received not 
only the support of the Catholics, 
but under whatever leadership 
that hostility displayed itself, its 
origin had the encouragement and 
support of the Cathelic popula- 
tion. Pursuing our investigations 
through the present century, and 
passing over the events of 1840 
to 1848 up to the years 1867, 
1868, and 1869, we discover a 
remarkable proof of Mr Glad- 
stone’s tendency to yield the in- 
terests of one class to those of 
another exemplified in the con- 
fession that the outrages known as 
“the Clerkenwell explosion” and 
“the Manchester rescue ” were the 
material factors which prompted 
him in his measure for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church in the latter year. 

During the latter half of this 
century the part played by the 
priests has, taken as a whole, been 
one of hostility to England, and 
of occult conspiracy against the 
landlords of the country, whether 
Catholic or Protestant; and the 
power that they have exercised 
over their flocks in this direction 
has probably never been equalled 
by any influence, secular or reli- 
gious, in modern times. That this 
has been a growing influence we 
may conclude by the culminating 
poi:.é it has reached, when brought 
to the light of day in the petitions 
against Mr Davitt and Mr Fullam. 

The position of an Irish parish 
priest, as regards the power he has 
over the sympathies, religious and 
secular, of his parishioners, is at 
once peculiar and unique. In a 
great degree he appeals to their 
sordid instincts by agitating for a 
reduction of rents. Besides this, 
in many districts in Ireland the 
priest is the only resource for ad- 
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vice and assistance for the ignorant 
peasants. He acts as lawyer, coun- 
sellor, and judge in matters of 
dispute, and is the silent if not 
avowed agent of secret societies of 
a political nature. He has also 
been in most cases the arbitrator 
between rival factions, separating 
contending parties either with the 
persuasiveness of his tongue or 
by the more crude method of the 
application of a blackthorn stick. 
Such is the class of man in whose 
hands is the preponderance of 
political power at present in Ire- 
land,—a man whose very partial 
amount of education, whose laxity 
of principles, whose position in 
the country, can give him no 
incentive to use this undoubted 
power he has acquired for the 
good of his race and his religion. 
The only possible incentive to 
the improvement of his cure 
would be the firm hand of an 
unbiassed and earnest prelate, 
working for the amelioration of 
the population, both respecting 
their welfare in this world and 
their hopes in the world to come. 

Formerly the priests in Ireland 
were in this respect better off than 
they are at present. Only eight 
years have passed since the decease 
of an arch-prelate of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, who professed 
the warmest sentiments of loyalty 
to England. This prelate was 
Cardinal M‘Cabe, Archbishop of 
Dublin, who was preceded by an 
equally loyal subject and zealous 
promoter of a ific state of 
affairs, Cardinal Cullen. The suc- 
cessor to these two most orthodox 
occupiers of the archiepiscopal 
see of Dublin is none other than 
the enterprising Dr Walsh, the 
real leader of the Anti-Parnellite 
party. He (Cardinal Walsh) is 
supported in his political opinions 
by Dr Croke, Archbishop of Cashel, 
in an equally virulent and pro- 
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nounced type of Nationalist doc- 
trine; but the support of the 
other two archbishops, Archbishop 
(now Cardinal) Logue, Catholic 
Primate of Ireland, and of Arch- 
bishop M‘Evilly of Tuam, has 
hitherto been of a more veiled and 
less obtrusive character, though, 
since his elevation to the cardinal- 
ate, the former has evinced his 
political partiality in a more 
marked degree than he exhibited 
previous to his promotion. It is, 
then, little to be wondered at 
that, with such leaders of the Irish 
episcopacy, the priests have de- 
teriorated in what little loyalty 
they ever possessed. 

During the dictatorship of Mr 
Parnell over the Irish party, the 
influence of the priests asserted 
itself in a minor degree to that 
which has been manifested so 
openly by them since his appear- 
ance and disgrace in the Divorce 
Court in the case of O’Shea v. 
O’Shea and Parnell. Since the 
establishment of the Anti-Par- 
nellite party, under the nominal 
leadership of Mr Justin M‘Carthy, 
but under the real leadership of Dr 
Walsh, that party has been identi- 
fied with the ecclesiastical interest 
in Ireland alone ; thus we may find 
it harder to reconcile with moral 
consistency than does Dr Walsh 
himself the conduct of those who, 
up to the time when the Non- 
conformist conscience in England 
repudiated the alliance with Mr 
Parnell, were perfectly willing to 
retain him as their leader, and 
who now, under the guiding spirit 
of the Romish Church, are so bit- 
terly antagonistic to the memory 
of the deceased agitator. 

Let us glance over the late 
Meath elections. In examining 
the pith of the evidence given on 
behalf of the Redmondite candi- 
dates against the so-called Church 
party, we find the indefatigable 
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Dr Nulty, whose public de- 
vices on behalf of Nationalist 
principles date from a period of 
nearly twenty years ago, surpass- 
ing himself in the zeal with 
which he throws himself into the 
contests. He issues a pastoral, in 
which he dictates not the prin- 
ciple on which a man was to vote 
(the number of illiterate voters in 
each constituency in Meath being 
considerably over a thousand), but 
the way, and the only way, in 
which a Catholic was to vote. 
The pastoral went on to identify 
the cause of the Anti-Parnellites 
with the highest religious beliefs ; 
it cut off from the Catholic Church 
any one who did not obey its in- 
junctions, and it, in the eloquent 
words of Mr Justice O’Brien, the 
Roman Catholic judge who tried 
the petition, “arrayed itself in 
the shroud of a dead man’s sin.” 
The priests joined in the fray with 
avidity ; they threatened with the 
refusal of the sacrament, with the 
refusal of consolation to the dying, 
those who were unwilling to record 
their votes in favour of Messrs 
Davitt and Fullam. It is scarcely, 
then, to be wondered at that the 
petitions of the Redmondite can- 
didates were successful. In Eng- 
land the smallest act which may 
be construed into intimidation, or 
promise which may be interpreted 
as a bribe on the part of one who 
has any connection whatever with 
one of the candidates, meets with 
the immediate forfeiture of the 
seat ; but when motives are urged 
which not only pretend to affect 
those influenced in this life, but 
threaten penalties in the next, a 
mere loss of a seat in the House 
of Commons seems scarcely suffi- 
cient punishment for those who 
bring to bear the weight of their 
authority on the superstitious fana- 
ticism of a credulous and ignorant 
electorate. 














What is the attitude of the 
Catholic religion in general with 
respect to this use of spiritual 
power for the furtherance of polit- 
ical objects? and how is it re- 
garded from the precincts of the 
Vatican? That the whole move- 
ment of Irish Nationalism has 
been looked upon by the Pope 
with mistrust from the first, we 
may gather from the fact that the 
Pope at the commencement of Mr 
Parnell’s agitation sent a missive 
to Cardinal M‘Cabe exhorting him 
to warn his clergy against secret 
societies, as being contrary to and 
subversive of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome; and further, in 
1888, when the efforts of Mr Bal- 
four were directed towards the 
suppression of the Plan of Cam- 
paign, and of that form of con- 
spiracy which has contributed 
another word to our vocabulary 
under the name of “ boycotting,” 
—reduced to Mr Gladstone’s Eng- 
lish under the definition of “ex- 
clusive dealing.” The Pope hav- 
ing had his attention drawn to 
these matters by the report of 
Monsignor Persico, who had been 
expressly sent on a mission, ex- 
tending over many months, to 
Ireland to inquire into the methods 
under which the land agitation 
was being pursued, edited a re- 
script addressed to the archbishops 
and bishops of Ireland, respecting 
these matters, of which the follow- 
ing is the translation :— 


“My Lorp,—A letter from the 
Supreme Congregation of the Holy 
Roman and Universal Inquisition was 
written on the twentieth day of the 

resent month of April, which is to 
S sent to each of the Irish arch- 
bishops or bishops. Enclosed I send 
to your lordship a copy of that letter ; 
and having thus performed my duty, 
I pray that God may preserve you 
and have you in His safe keeping for 
many years to come. Given at Rome 
by the Sacred Congregation for the 
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Propagation of the Faith, April 23d, 
1888.—Your devoted brother, 
Joun, CARDINAL SIMEONI, 
Prefect. 
++ D., ArcuBisHop oF TyrE, 
Secretary.” 


“ My Lorp,—The Apostolic See has 
frequently given salutary advice and 
counsel to the Irish people, for whom 
it has always felt a special regard, at 
such times as their affairs seemed to 
demand, whereby they might defend 
and maintain their rights in accord- 
ance with the dictates of justice and 
safety of the public peace. Now, 
however, our most holy Lord, Leo 
XIIL, fearing lest the true sense of 
justice and charity should be perver- 
ted in that species of warfare which 
has arisen amongst that people in the 
disputes between the owners and 
tenants of farms and estates, called 
the Plan of Campaign, and in that 
form of civil interdict called ‘ Boy- 
cotting,’ which is made use of in the 
aforesaid disputes, has commanded 
the Supreme Congregation of the 
Holy Roman and Universal Inquisi- 
tion to submit the matter to a serious 
and diligent examination. The fol- 
lowing question, therefore, has been 
proposed to their Eminences the 
Cardinals, who, in common with my- 
self, are General Inquisitors in mat- 
ters of heretical corruption, Whether 
it was lawful in the disputes between 
the landlords and tenants of farms 
and estates in Ireland to make use of 
the means commonly called the ‘ Plan 
of Campaign’ and ‘ Boycotting’? and 
after the matter had been canvassed 
for a long time and due care by the 
Eminent Fathers, the unanimous re- 
sponse was in the negative. This 
answer, moreover, the Holy Father 
approved and confirmed on Wednes- 
day, the eighteenth day of the same 
month. Every one may easily see 
the justice of this judgment if he 
considers that 7 rent, a has 
been ed upon by mutual consent, 
pment ths at the desire of 
one of the parties alone without a 
violation of the contract, especially 
when special courts have been es- 
tablished for settling disputes of this 
nature, which may restrain within 
just limits, and reduce rents which 
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are higher than they justly ought to 
be, after having taken in considera- 
tion any want of fertility or depres- 
sion in value of land which may take 
place. Neither can it be held right 
that rents should be extorted from 
the tenants and placed in the custody 
of unknown persons without regard 
to the landlord. Finally, it is in 
every way abhorrent to natural jus- 
tice and Christian charity that those 
should be pursued by a novel kind of 
persecution and interdict who either 
are content with the rents which they 
have agreed upon with the landlords 
of the estates, and prefer to pay them, 
or who value empty farms, as they 
have the right to do; therefore it will 
be your lordship’s duty to warn, pru- 
dently indeed, but effectually, both 
ecclesiastics and the faithful with 
respect to this matter, and to exhort 
them that while seeking for an alle- 
viation of their sad condition, they 
must preserve Christian charity, and 
must not transgress the limits of jus- 
tice. Meanwhile it will be my pleas- 
ing duty to pray our Lord to grant 
you prosperity in all things. Given 
at Rome, April 20th, 1888.—Yours 
most affectionately in our Lord. 
R., CARDINAL Monaco,” 


In examining the rescript care- 
fully, without undue bias or pre- 
judice, it is impossible for any one 
to arrive at any conclusion other 
than that it is directed at the 
whole system of agrarian agita- 
tion in Ireland, whether carried on 
under the auspices of Mr Parnell, 
or as it is at present conducted, 
under priestly domination. It is 
necessary for us to look at what 
has been the effect of the rescript 
of Leo XIII. on those to whom it 
was more specially directed, those 
who were to warn both “ ecclesi- 
astics and the faithful” against 
this system, condemned in such 
strong and unmistakable terms in 
the rescript. Only one prelate in 
the whole Catholic Church of Ire- 
land has been found with the in- 
clination and the courage to obey 
the commands of one who is 
acknowledged at once the head 
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and the centre of their faith. That 
prelate was the Bishop of Limer- 
ick, who immediately ordered that 
copies of the rescript, to be im- 
plicitly obeyed, should be printed 
and disseminated throughout his 
diocese. That the priests are still 
amenable to upright dealings, is 
proved by the fact that this order 
of the Bishop of Limerick was 
obeyed throughout his diocese ; for 
in a letter to an English Catholic, 
just after the publication of the 
Papal rescript, he writes, that 
though things were very bad in 
Ireland, yet at any rate his priests 
were still faithful. 

But the Irish archbishops _re- 
ceived the papal communication 
far differently. They first took 
no notice of the rescript, with 
the exception of a mere acknow- 
ledgment of its acceptance. They 
then, on being reproved by the 
Pope, through the medium of 
Monsignor Persico, replied that 
although the Irish Church bowed 
to his Holiness in ecclesiastical 
matters, yet in political matters 
they considered they were allowed 
to hold their own opinions, and 
to act upon them. Probably no 
reply from a subordinate to a 
superior power, whether a power 
of feudal or moral suzerainty, had 
ever displayed itself under so ar- 
rogant an assertion of indepen- 
dence. 

To realise the effect that the 
reply produced on the mind and 
inclination of the Vatican, we have 
only to look at recent events as 
enacted between the Church of 
Rome and the Church of Ireland. 
For nearly twelve months the 
United Kingdom has not been 
represented in the cardinalate: 
the deaths in rapid succession of 
Cardinals Newman, Howard, and 
Manning had left England with- 
out a representative in the Col- 
lege of Cardinals for a period of 
nearly twelve months. On the 
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other hand, no cardinal had been 
appointed in Ireland since the 
death of Cardinal M‘Cabe in the 
month of February 1885. The 
circumstance of Ireland having 
been so long without a cardinal is 
a remarkable one of itself. The 
Pope, therefore, deemed it neces- 
sary that at least one cardinal 
should be created in England, and, 
as precedent had pointed out, one 
cardinal in Ireland. The choice 
of the Pope in the former case 
was not difficult for any one, who 
has followed even in a perfunctory 
manner the ordinary run of mat- 
ters ecclesiastic among different 
religious sects in England, to 
prognosticate. Dr Vaughan, late 
Bishop of Salford, and elevated 
during last year to the Arch- 
bishopric of Westminister, was 
marked out as a man of great 
theological and doctrinal distinc- 
tion, and eminently qualified, 
through his energy as the organiser 
and the founder of the Roman 
Catholic College and Home at 
Salford, as the successful candidate 
for cardinalatial honours. Dr 
Vaughan has been characterised 
by his impartiality, and refusal to 
recognise any political creed as 
embodied with the faith of the 
Romish Church. So far has he 
carried his opinion in this direction, 
that during his tenure of the see 
of Salford he warned his priests 
not to indulge in any references to 
politics in the pulpit, and this 
order being disobeyed by an Irish 
priest, was immediately followed 
by his suspension. 

Turning to Ireland, a much 
more difficult task was to be en- 
countered by the Pope. As in 
England, the abilities and record 
of one man shone conspicuously 
above his fellow-prelates: that man 
was Dr Walsh, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and late President of the 
College of Maynooth. To the 
surprise of every Irishman — to 
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no one probably more so than to 
Dr Walsh himself — it was an- 
nounced that the far less brilliant 
Dr Logue, Archbishop of Armagh, 
would be summoned to the Vati- 
can to receive the honour that 
had for some years seemed destined 
for Dr Walsh. The reason where- 
fore may be found in the rescript 
just quoted: it is true that Dr 
Logue had subscribed to the denial 
of the temporal power of the Pope 
over the matters treated in the 
rescript ; but there is reason to 
believe that he was influenced in 
this direction by the persuasion 
and strong inducements held out 
by his fellow-archbishops. He, like 
them, was in politics a Nationalist ; 
but he had never promulgated his 
political professions with the same 
ardour and force of expression that 
Dr Walsh and Dr Croke had pro- 
pounded their political faith : his 
sympathy with the Nationalist 
cause had, till the publication of 
the rescript, taken the form of a 
silent and secret partiality to the 
movement, in contradistinction to 
the open and blatant partisanship 
exhibited by his two more ardent 
archiepiscopal brethren. 

It may be argued by the sup- 
porters of Dr Walsh that Dr Logue 
was appointed cardinal in his 
stead owing to his being Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and therefore 
Catholic Primate of all Ireland. 
This, however, is an argument in 
the opposite direction ; though the 
holder of the archiepiscopal see 
of Armagh holds the title of Pri- 
mate, yet the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin has always hitherto been se- 
lected for the honour, as in the 
cases of Cardinals M‘Cabe and 
Cullen, the predecessors of Dr 
Walsh, who have been already 
cited in this article. Another 


instance of the displeasure in- 
curred by Dr Walsh at the Vati- 
can is that there is no doubt that 
during his visit to Rome about 
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two years ago he had an interview 
with Leo XIIL, which was com- 
monly reported not to have been 
of as pleasant a nature as it might 
have been for Dr Walsh. Another 
argument in favour of the latter 
being created cardinal was the 
length of his tenure at Dublin (he 
was appointed in 1885) in com- 
parison with the short duration of 
the tenure at Westminster of Dr 
Vaughan. It will hardly be con- 
tended with any force of convic- 
tion, after these facts have been 
made known, that the exclusion of 
Dr Walsh from the cardinalate 
was due to any other reasons than 
the two following: (1) his dis- 
obedience to the Papal rescript ; 
(2) his undue encouragement of 
what was believed by every right- 
thinking member of the Church of 
Rome to be an unrighteous and 
immoral cause. The evils which 
have arisen, and the outrageous 
actions of the priests themselves, 
must have brought even the un- 
willing vision of Dr Walsh himself 
face to face with the doctrines he 
has propounded and the methods 
he has advocated by his unwilling- 
ness to interfere. 

What, it may be asked in the 
first place, is the reason for this 
seeming revolt of the hierarchy of 
Ireland against the Vatican? and, 
secondly, In what direction does 
this revolt of the Irish priesthood 
lie? To consider the first of these 
two questions, the whole matter 
lies in the deterioration in social 
and educational qualities among 
the Irish ecclesiastics. This must 
be attributed to the foundation 
and endowment of the College of 
Maynooth. The day on which the 
College of Maynooth was estab- 
lished, towards the end of the last 
century, as a sop for the Catholic 
population, was the worst day for 
Ireland, not only for her religious 
opinions of every creed, but also 
for her political and social system. 


Formerly, when the priests were 
educated abroad, chiefly at Saint 
Omer in France or at Salamanca 
in Spain, they, together with a 
superior knowledge, gained a re- 
spect for themselves, not only in 
religious matters, but also in the 
courtesies and manners of a people 
far above their social sphere in 
Ireland ; consequently they re- 
turned better fitted to minister 
to the educational and social re- 
quirements of their congregations, 
owing to the advantages they had 
enjoyed in the refining influences 
to which they had been subjected 
during their sojourn abroad. Since 
the foundation and endowment 
by Government of the College of 
Maynooth we have seen a great 
falling off in the class of men ini- 
tiated into the priesthood. The 
reason is not hard to find. If any 
Catholic farmer has a son of a 
certain amount of ability, coupled 
with a small competence, he is 
sent to Maynooth to study for 
holy orders. There he is kept 
under a certain amount of rough 
discipline, imbued with National- 
ist views, and finally let loose on 
Irish society with little to do, a 
good deal of power, with that most 
dangerous of all commodities in a 
person in such a position, a modi- 
cum of education, and with all 
the prejudices of the class from 
which he has sprung. To crown 
the whole, Dr Walsh was Presi- 
dent of Maynooth before his ac- 
cession to Dublin, and we are now 
experiencing the deplorable weak- 
nesses of his a/wmnt. 

Secondly, the fault of the Irish 
prelates is one which has ever 
afflicted mankind—the love of 
power and ambition; that is en- 
couraged by the opportunity of 
events and circumstances, at dif- 
ferent times in the history of differ- 
ent nations, with the hope of a pos- 
sible though improbable ultimate 
fulfilment of their desires, In re- 
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viewing the history of the different 
Catholic nations of Europe, it is 
impossible not to recognise an era 
when certain members of the more 
powerful grade of ecclesiastics have 
usurped, or have attempted to 
usurp, the secular functions of the 
State, either to the partial neglect 
of their spiritual duties, or else to 
their forsaking their religious pro- 
fessions. It is impossible also to 
shut one’s eyes to the fact that, 
with scarcely an exception, such 
prostitution of religious exercises 
to the services of a State has turned 
out disastrously to the fortunes of 
that State, and has also generally 
recoiled with pernicious results 
on the head of the prelates them- 
selves. The instances which are 
among the most notable are those 
to be found in French history— 
Richelieu, Mazarin, De Retz, and 
last but not least, that remarkable 
ecclesiastic Talleyrand, Bishop of 
Autun; while England has the 
example of Cardinal Wolsey as 
her pre-eminent representative in 
the secular eonnection between 
Church and State. If men with 
the ability and the resources pos- 
sessed by those just enumerated 
have failed, how can the arch- 
bishops and bishops of Ireland 
hope to succeed in combining politi- 
cal agitation with religious fervour 
without prejudice to themselves, 
their religion, and the cause for 
which they are working? This ex- 
cursion of theirs into secularism 
betrays a feeling of most dangerous 
import. We are living in demo- 
cratic times, we are living in days 
when less and less respect is paid 
to what are known as the ruling 
powers, and we cannot but accept 
the revolt of the Irish bishops as a 
sign of the times. The pastaral of 
Bishop Nulty in 1885 is beginning 
to fulfil its prophecy: the strides 
made by the Catholic Church in 
Ireland in its revolt from the 
VOL. CLIV.—NO. DCCCCXXXIV. 
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Church of Rome have increased 
in length and number. The 
methods employed by, and the ac- 
tions so openly sympathised with by 
Archbishops Walsh and Croke, and 
now also by Cardinal Logue, would 
long ago have alienated the sup- 
port which the old time Catholic 
Church of Ireland accorded to 
O’Connell’s motion for repeal from 
1840 to 1848. It is a fact that 
the agitation in Ireland has long 
passed the limits set to it by the 
late Dr M‘Hale, Archbishop of 
Tuam, “the lion of the fold of 
Judah” of O'Connell. To what 
end, then, are the hierarchy of 
Ireland pursuing their headlong 
career? Is it that they are work- 
ing honestly and steadily for the 
improvement socially and _ religi- 
ously of those who are committed 
to their charge, or is it that they 
are following the dictates of their 
own ambition? To the best of the 
belief of the writer their aim is to 
establish a power over the Irish 
nation, that they may constitute a 
protectorate of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, to the exclusion of any other 
creed, and to the exclusion of any 
secular interference from Great 
Britain. They have refused to 
obey the rescript of the head of 
their own Church; they have 
equally refused to obey the man- 
dates of the English Government ; 
and the last deduction to be 
drawn is, that the greater part of 
the Irish priesthood have joined in 
a conspiracy to resent the control 
of any domination—be it the spir- 
itual power of the Pope and the 
Inquisition, or be it the temporal 
power of their rightful and law- 
ful rulers in Great Britain—with 
the ultimate view of acquiring 
the possession of a power not only 
over their co-religionists, but also 
of a power to crush their loyal 
and Protestant fellow-subjects in - 
Ireland. 


5 





Tue Home Rule Bill has been 
weighing heavily on the book mar- 
ket, and we look forward with 
pleasurable anticipation to the flow 
of a spring-tide in the autumn. 
Nevertheless, there have been 
many volumes that deserve a better 
fate than to be brought out when 
the public attention is preoccu- 
pied ; and we have little difficulty 
in making a pleasant selection 
from works of travel, adventure, 
and sport, and, above all, from the 
biographies and suggestive remin- 
iscences which recall the memories 
of the past, and supply materials 
for history. Any allusion to Home 
Rule naturally associates itself 
with Mr Gladstone. The second 
volume of the autobiographical 
Annals! of the late Bishop of 
St Andrews is in some respects 
of less general interest than its 
predecessor, as it deals chiefly 
with the foundation of the Glen- 
almond College, and with the 
affairs of the Scotch Episcopalian 
Church. But Dr Wordsworth’s cor- 
respondence with his old friend Mr 
Gladstone appears with singular 
appropriateness when the Premier 
is engaged in subverting the con- 
stitution of the empire. Nor does 
the volume fail to throw fresh and 
pleasant lights on the Bishop’s 
personal character. In the pre- 
face, written by himself, he naively 
betrays his sensitiveness to criti- 
cisms on his literary works, even 
when the criticisms came from 
quarters he might well have re- 
garded with indifference. On the 
other hand, he goes out of his way 
to reprint commendations of which 
he might have been equally regard- 
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less. For he was widely known 
as a gifted scholar, and was dis- 
tinguished as a theologian and an 
acute logician. The weight he 
carried with men of light and 
leading is significantly shown by 
the conspicuous réle he played in 
Mr Gladstone’s Oxford election. 
He made a mark repeatedly as an 
able and incisive pamphleteer on 
burning questions, ecclesiastical 
and secular. But we can conceive 
he felt he was hiding his lights 
under a bushel, when he contrib- 
uted articles replete with learn- 
ing to a periodical comparatively 
obscure like the ‘Scottish Eccle- 
siastical Journal.’ Though curi- 
ously susceptible as to literary 
fame, his modesty in other respects 
is remarkable. It is only inci- 
dentally, for example, and apropos 
to the financial difficulties of Glen- 
almond, that we learn how liber- 
ally he had come to its support, 
out of private means which were 
far from ample. As Bishop he 
drew insignificant emoluments, yet 
he contributed generously even to 
schemes he disapproved. Nor can 
we doubt that the smaller charities 
of which we hear nothing made 
serious inroads on his purse. And 
it would not be easy to overpraise 
the dignified serenity with which 
he accepted his dismissal from the 
Wardenship of the college he had 
done so much to establish. 

He had left Winchester on ac- 
count of broken health, and we 
can believe that he was not am- 
bitious of the oftice he was induced 
to accept. He accepted it chiefly 
because his friends Gladstone and 
Hope were deeply interested in 
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the work; and had he foreseen 
how Mr Gladstone, as a director 
of the college, would act in the 
future, he would assuredly have 
declined. It must have been a 
strange change from the charge of 
a great and venerable establish- 
ment like Winchester to nursing 
the small beginnings of a remote 
school with only fourteen boys. 
The feelings of individual parents 
had to be considered, and oppon- 
ents were on the watch to catch 
him tripping. The buildings were 
incomplete ; the funds and endow- 
ments were insufficient; the ap- 
proach to the door was barely 
practicable ; and in the quarters 
he temporarily occupied with his 
family, the rain beat in through 
the windows and deluged the new 
carpets. However these worries 
and inconveniences might have 
preoccupied him, he soon had 
grave causes of distraction, which 
kept him in touch with a far 
wider public. He had always 
been a devoted admirer of Glad- 
stone ; he had hoped much from 
his future career as statesman and 
churchman. In 1846 and 1847 
his sagacity was already suggest- 
ing apprehensions he was slow to 
entertain, and in fact he feared his 
friend was not to be trusted when 
there was a question between am- 
bition and principle. “I came to 
the conclusion that his political 
career would prove to be a very 
different one from that which his 
friends had hoped and expected— 
so different that it would be im- 
possible for me to follow and sup- 
port him in it.” The matter was 
speedily brought to the test. Mr 
Gladstone stood for Oxford, and 
the contest was to be very close. 
Each vote was of value, and the 
defection of such a trusted in- 
timate as Wordsworth would be 
extremely serious. Naturaliy Mr 
Gladstone would neglect nothing 





to secure him, but the Warden’s 
conscientious scruples were an 
awkward stumbling-block. He 
desired nothing better than to be 
convinced and reassured, but he 
was pertinacious in exacting pre- 
cise declarations. That was what 
he could not obtain, and so the 
correspondence is equally charac- 
teristic and instructive. Mr Glad- 
stone fenced sophistically with his 
friend’s searching interrogations, 
and it was impossible to bring 
him to book. The master of 
scarcely perceptible shades of dis- 
tinction in English, wrote that “it 
would please him to give his an- 
swer in conversation. He was 
known for obscurity, and would 
have more hope of making himself 
understood vivd voce than if he 
could have used the-pen.” If 
Wordsworth could come south, 
he would be glad te talk with 
him ; but that Wordsworth could 
not do, for duties detained him 
in the north. As Mr Gladstone 
would answer neither yes nor no 
to plain questions, Wordsworth 
decided to abstain from voting, 
and we may quote the passages 
from the letter which closed the 
correspondence :— 


“T am afraid I must conclude, from 
your letter to Mr Warter, that the 
hope to which I clung could only have 
ended in more bitter disappointment ; 
that is, that I can no longer doubt 
that while I still hold, not by any 
os or anti-Popish prejudice, but 

y the ‘State conscience’ doctrine, 
you are more than ever bent as a 
politician upo& the social justice one, 
and you expect ‘ to obtain through the 
medium of Parliament real advant- 
ages to the Church,’ without asserting 
the high principles upon which these 
advantages (so to call them) are due 
from us as a nation. . . . The ‘ruin’ 
of your policy will (it may be) be 
more distant, but I believe it is no less 
certain ; and when it does come, being, 
as it appears to me, disgraceful and 
unblest, it will be irretrievable.” 
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That was strong and earnest 
language, which Mr Gladstone 
would seem to have neither for- 
gotten nor forgiven. Looking at 
the more recent conversion of Lord 
Selborne, it is interesting to refer 
to a letter from Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer, dated 1852. It was written 
with reference to Wordsworth’s 
election to the bishopric, but the 
writer says incidentally, “I con- 
fess I have seen with strong dis- 
sent, and even disapprobation, 
the line you have thought it 
your duty to take as a political 
writer, and which has been (so 
far as its influence extended) a 
stumbling - block in the way of 
those who might have looked 
for your co-operation.” It was 
a case of Cassandra, as usual 
crying in the wilderness and get- 
ting no credit even from far- 
sighted and sympathetic contem- 
poraries. For Wordsworth had 
again in 1851 crossed swords with 
Mr Gladstone, in a letter on ‘‘ The 
Doctrine of Religious Liberty.” 
We have no space to go into the 
details of the controversy. But 
Mr Gladstone argued character- 
istically, ‘‘ that having yielded the 
principle in the State’s treatment 
of religion, however faulty the 
original concession may have been, 
we could not stop where we were 
—we must go farther ; the conces- 
sion was a point not to be argued 
upon, but to be argued from.” That 
promulgation of the perilous doc- 
trines of opportunism and expedi- 
ency, seems to us the most sugges- 
tive commentary and explanation 
of the consistent inconsistency of 
the Premier's later policy. Words- 
worth bluntly answered, that be- 
cause a man had been betrayed 
into breaking some of the com- 
mandments, it did not follow that 
he need break them all. He com- 
plained that his old friend had 
veered from one extreme quarter 
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of speculation to its opposite; 
and even then he expressed the 
fear that Gladstone, having finally 
broken with the Conservatives, 
was courting by all means the 
Dissenting interest of every kind, 
which he was to call ‘the back- 
bone of the Liberal party.” 

We cannot dwell on Words- 
worth’s selection for the bishopric 
of St Andrews, and the satis- 
factory explanation of the ambig- 
uous step of recording a casting vote 
in hisown favour. Suffice it to say, 
that he adopted that course, from 
his concern for others rather than 
for himself,andthatitwas approved - 
by the leading members of his 
communion and justified by the 
most eminent legal authorities. 
The chief point made by his op- 
ponents was the embarrassing ac- 
cumulation of offices. Had the 
vacancy occurred somewhat later, 
that objection would have been 
removed. In 1853, it was found 
that Glenalmond was deeply in 
debt. Bishop Wordsworth says 
he had nothing to do with the 
finance ; and he had been almost 
imprudently generous in his con- 
tributions to the college. Yet, 


‘*T am afraid it must be said that 


Mr Gladstone was not sorry to find 
in those pecuniary difficulties an 
occasion for suggesting the removal 
of the Warden. . . . Certain it is, 
that he made my ceasing to be 
Warden a condition of his con- 
tinuing his support of the college.” 
He wrote to the convener of the 
county of Perth, who was a member 
of the College Committee—“ The 
Bishop and I are old friends, and I 
believe that oursentiments of friend- 
ship remain to this day quite un- 
changed. But he for many years 
past has so strongly disapproved of 
my public conduct as to find it his 
duty to take some very remarkable 
steps in regard to it.” The confes- 
sion of motive is frank enough, 
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though we may not see what the 
direction of Glenalmond had to do 
with disestablishment or the en- 
dowment of Maynooth. But when 
Mr Gladstone says, in the circum- 
stances, that the old friendship is 
unchanged, we cannot help think- 
ing of Thackeray’s comment in 
‘Vanity Fair,’ on Mrs Frederick 
Bullock’s relations with her sister 
Miss Jane Osborne—“ What does a 
lady mean when she says, ‘I shall 
always regard Jane as a sister?’” 


Even Mr Gladstone’s memory 
does not carry him back to the 
Waterloo campaign, though he 
had personal knowledge of the 
Duke of Wellington as a states- 
man. When many of the old 
landmarks set up at the beginning 
of the long peace had been obliter- 
ated ; when Kinglake, the brilliant 
historian of the Crimean war, was 
already taking rank among our 
standard historians,—Lady de Ros 
was still living on, a survival of 
that golden and glorious age when 
England, by arms, and statesman- 
ship, and the indomitable British 
pluck and perseverance, rallied 
the desponding patriotism of the 
Continent, and saved the Europe 
she subsidised from subjugation to 
the Corsican autocrat. Lady de 
Ros arrived at a genial old age, 
retaining to the last a marvel- 
lous memory. The daughter of 
the Duchess of Richmond of 
the historic Brussels ball, the hero 
of Waterloo had made her a special 
favourite, and to his death he 
seems to have treated her as a 
child of his own. Her pleasant 
recollections of Wellington are the 
most interesting parts of a lively 
memoir.! We see the Iron Duke 
unbending in playful notes and in 
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humorous anecdotes. The earliest 
memories of Lady Georgiana Len- 
nox carry us back to almost pre- 
historic days. She had seen Dub- 
lin illuminated for the jubilee of 
George ITI., when her father was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. As 
Colonel Lennox, he had scandalised 
the courtiers and offended the 
Regent by calling out his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief. 
Nevertheless, the Richmonds were 
always on friendly terms with the 
Royal Family, and she remembers 
the Duke of York sending her off 
with her sisters in a hackney coach 
to see the pantomime of “ Mother 
Goose.” As a girl she had accom- 
panied “ Brunswick’s fated chief- 
tain” when he inspected his famous 
Black Brunswickers the day before 
the battle in which he fell. And 
she rode the Duke of Wellington’s 
old charger Copenhagen—who was 
afterwards pensioned in the pad- 
docks of Strathfieldsaye—when the 
Duke went to review his troops 
near Cambrai. Copenhagen “ was 
an unpleasant horse to ride,” and 
had an ugly reputation in the 
ranks. Once she found herself en 
téte-0-téte with the Duke within 
a square when the troops were 
firing. “To the Duke’s great 
amusement we heard one of the 
soldiers saying to another, ‘Take 
care of that ’ere horse—he kicks 
out ; we knew him well in Spain.’” 
The Duke, when in a conversable 
mood, was full of anecdote, and 
very free in his trenchant criticisms 
of the public men he had come in 
contact with in course of his 
career. He gave Napoleon great 
credit for the brilliant Champagne 
campaign, when he had lost all 
hope of driving the Allies out of 
France ; but always declared that 
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he was no gentleman. He said 
that Polignac was an able man; 
“but his fanaticism was inconceiv- 
able, and there never was a more 
bitter enemy of England... . 
The expedition to Algiers was 
entirely his scheme, with a view 
to courting popularity by the 
delusion of military glory. Even 
Bonaparte did not go further than 
Polignac in aversion to England, 
and in the idea of military glory be- 
ing the only engine by which to gov- 
ern the French.” Like Napoleon, 
he dreamed of making the Rhine 
the boundary of France, and was 
intriguing with the malcontents of 
Flanders when surprised by the 
Revolution. The Duke, who was 
a judge of gentlemen, declared 
that Charles X. was much more 
gentlemanlike and refined than 
George IV., who, “ from his flourish 
and display, might have passed for 
the other’s valet.” He had many 


a good story of his old campaign- 


ing days. This is perhaps one of 
the best. He had issued an order 
in the Peninsula against plunder- 
ing beehives. ‘I met a fellow 
one day who had got one, and was 
carrying it off. I stopped and 
asked him where he had got it. 
‘Why, out there where the picket 
is; but if you don’t make haste, 
they will all be gone!’” In 1824 
Lady Georgiana had married her 
cousin, Captain de Ros, who, 
although then a younger son, 
afterwards succeeded to the family 
title. The Duke, of course, looked 
after the fortunes of the young 
couple; and Lord de Ros, who 
was a.man of tact and ability, had 
various important and confidential 
missions before he was appointed 
Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower, 
when he conducted the city 
arrangements for the old hero's 
funeral. In his letters there are 
clever sketches of people and 
courts. He wrote his wife a long 
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account of the opening of the 
Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, and of the death of Huskis- 
son, With that fatal exception, 
the only drawback to the success 
of the proceedings was the eager- 
ness of the populace to shake 
hands with the Duke of Welling- 
ton. His lordship assures his wife 
that there was no fear of danger, 
notwithstanding ‘the speed with 
which one was whirled through 
the multitude of spectators” ; and 
he mentions casually the tunnel, 
a mile in length, which traversed 
“the whole town of Liverpool.” 
Communicating with the Emperor 
Napoleon before the Crimean war, 
as confidential agent from our 
Foreign Office, he writes, “‘ My 
astonishment increases the more 
I see of that marvellous being!” 
Going with the Emperor to some 
military experiments at Vincennes, 
he saw him, when he had walked 
into the chapel, stand for a time 
in silent meditation before the 
tomb of the Duc d’Enghien. Lord 
Raglan and the other Englishmen 
were much struck by the tacit 
recognition of the perpetration of 
a great crime. When in Turkey, 
Lord de Ros was captivated by 
Omar Pasha, who was as pleasant 
a host as he was a capable 
strategist; but he was equally 
puzzled and amused by the Pasha’s 
polyglot speech. He jumbled up 
French, German, and Italian just 
as they happened to come—which 
must have served him well as a 
protection against the reporters, of 
whose persecution he made comical 
complaint. 

To the last Lady de Ros cele- 
brated Waterloo day; and when 
in London, she held Jevées in her 
house in Eaton Place. Once she 
had five Wellesleys in the com- 
pany; for the kinsmen of the 
Duke made a point of paying their 
respects to her, and the illustrious 
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veterans of the Peninsular and 
Belgian campaigns seem to have 
regarded her as the guardian of 
their immortal memories. They 
could not forget that the venerable 
hostess had been the first lady to 
welcome the Duke on his return 
to Brussels the day after Water- 
loo. He came down from his 
hotel to join her and her father in 
the park: he told them he had 
been driven to take refuge in the 
town, having given up his bed at 
the camp to Sir Alexander Gor- 
don, when the groaning of his 
wounded friend had prevented his 
going to sleep on the floor. And 
to the last, on Waterloo day, un- 
less baffled by the weather, she 
went to present old Lord Albe- 
marle with a sprig of laurel. 


Lady de Ros was not only a 
wonderfully gifted woman, but, 
with her high birth and her ex- 
quisitely refined breeding, she was 
one of those grandes dames who 


govern society. Mr Arden Shee 
revolved rather in an outer orbit, 
but his reminiscences! are enter- 
taining and sometimes instructive. 
Like Greville, he took an interest 
in politics, though he had not 
Greville’s exceptional opportuni- 
ties of getting to the fountain- 
heads of information. There are 
shrewd appreciations of statesmen 
and clever sketches of contem- 
porary celebrities. There is a 
sprinkling of old gossip and scan- 
dal, and there are not a few good 
stories which were worth record- 
ing. Moreover, he has a refined 
taste in literature, and gives evi- 
dences of sound and independent 
judgment, which show that he had 
decided opinions of his own. We 
can only direct attention to the 
book by dipping in it. 

When the French Revolution 
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of 1830 was in full swing, there 
is a characteristic reminiscence of 
the time-serving Talleyrand. We 
believe we have heard it before, 
but still it bears repeating. When 
the fighting was going forward, the 
Prince was pacing the lobbies of 
the Chamber of Peers in irrepres- 
sible agitation. At each discharge 
of the cannon he would exclaim, 
“ Ha! le jour est & nous,” &e. A 
friend ventured to ask which party 
he favoured, when he answered, 
“Je vous dirai tout & Vheure.” 
In the agitation over the first 
Reform Bill, the wits, in happy 
unconsciousness of the extrava- 
gances of future legislation, were 
satirising the absurd degradation 
of the franchise. A labourer stood 
gaping at his cottage door, and 
was asked what he was waiting 
for. ‘Why, sure, to see the pass- 
ing of the bill,” was the reply of 
the intelligent voter, who was to 
have a voice as to England’s des- 
tinies. There was certainly room 
at that time for reform in manners. 
The traditions of the Mohocks 
were still perpetrated in London 
streets in 1841; and, somewhat 
to the scandal of society, Lord 
Waldegrave and Captain Duff, 
boon companions of the notorious 
Lord Waterford, were sentenced 
to imprisonment for one of their 
habitual night riots, with a brutal 
assault on the police. In that 
year, Shee, who much affected 
literary society, met Theodore 
Hook at dinner. Already, and 
for long, as we know from Hook’s 
biography, he had been in the 
habit of priming himself in his 
corner at the Atheneum with 
tumblers of gin-and-soda. Now 
he kept the party waiting for 
half an hour, and then he came 
with T. H. (Tom Hill?) for his 
bear-leader. He sat in moody 
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silence for an hour, sipping whisky- 
and-water. Then he began to 
brighten, and Hill drew him on 
and drew his fire, sacrificing him- 
self 2 la Boswell for the pleasure 
of the company. When the 
smouldering ashes flickered up in 
a blaze, there were many good 
jokes and as many bad ones. 
Shee is no indiscriminate admirer. 
Much as he admired Macaulay, 
he was disappointed when he first 
dined in his company, and com- 
pares him rather disadvantageously 
with Hayward. He ridicules the 
pedantry and affectations of Car- 
lyle, when the world had begun 
to run mad after the Chelsea 
philosopher; and he denounces 
the fashionable idol-worship which 
raised Tennyson on a pedestal 
above the illustrious predecessors 
whose works were already ne- 
glected. So he has a sneer for 
Browning, whom he does not 
name, when commemorating the 
death of old Sam Rogers, whose 
“poems, of course, no one reads 
now, as you can both scan his 
measure and guess his meaning.” 
He says of Rogers that he was a 
man whose society was to be en- 
joyed with fear and trembling. 
Though really kindly and generous, 
he could not control his cynicism 
nor repress his sarcasms; you al- 
ways felt, if worth powder and shot, 
that you might have a charge in 
the back when you were leaving 
the company. In the Revolution 
of 1848, when all Continental 
kings had taken to the cock-boats 
(vide contemporary cartoon in 
‘Punch’), Prince Metternich was 
to be seen sauntering daily on the 
pier at Brighton, waiting till the 
storm he had done much to raise 
should have blown over; and the 
late Emperor William was paying 
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a visit to Dublin while revolution 
was in full blast in Berlin. 

Mr Shee’s political perspicacity 
failed him in appreciating the 
qualities and forecasting the for- 
tunes of Louis Napoleon. But in 
1845 he had already discovered that 
Gladstone, though a rising man, 
was sadly deficient in ballast ; and 
that Disraeli, although heavily 
handicapped by various circum- 
stances, was ‘‘ unquestionably the 
most rising man” on the Conser- 
vative side. In 1864 he has com- 
pletely lost faith, like Bishop 
Wordsworth, in Gladstone’s stabil- 
ity of purpose or sense of the 
imperial dignity. The Govern- 
ment had given Garibaldi a warm 
invitation. He came, and the 
warmth of the popular reception 
embarrassed the Ministry, for it 
provoked a reaction among Irish 
Catholics. When Garibaldi had 
arranged to star it in the manu- 
facturing cities, the Government 
sent him a peremptory notice to 
quit. Gladstone wrote to the 
papers, saying that the grave in- 
disposition of the Liberator had 
obliged him reluctantly to aban- 
don his programme. Garibaldi 
bluntly and flatly contradicted the 
statement, “so that her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and especially Mr Glad- 
stone, cut a very dirty figure.” 


We have read nothing on Russia 
so light and lively as ‘Out of 
Doors in Tsar Land’! since Lau- 
rence Oliphant, pballasting his 
travelling carriage with biscuits, 
drove southwards from Moscow 
to the Crimea to write his ‘ Shores 
of the Black Sea.’ Mr Whish- 
aw has struck into fresh country 
and novel scenes, though he scarce- 
ly goes beyond a day’s drive from 
St Petersburg. He disavows all 
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intention of trenching on politics, 
and honourably keeps his word. 
Economical questions he does 
touch indirectly, in vivid sketches 
of the lives, the virtues, and the 
vices of the lower classes in the 
capital as well as the rural dis- 
tricts. The Englishmen who are 
doomed to a Russian exile, after 
the manner of their nation make 
the best of things. The members 
of the little colony settled in St 
Petersburg formed a sporting club 
and rented shootings, which they 
preserved. It speaks volumes for 
the backwardness and barbarism 
of the colossal empire of the Tsars, 
that in the communes immediately 
within reach of the capital there 
are bears to be ringed and elks to 
be stalked, to say nothing of such 
smaller carnivore as wolves and 
lynxes, The villages, with the 
reclaimed lands around, are iso- 
lated amid forests and impractic- 
able swamps. The tracks are as 
primitive as the vehicles, and 
travelling is at the best in the 
depths of the winters, when stumps 
and ruts are buried away beneath 
the snow. The carrying trade is 
in the hands of Fins, who make a 
monopoly of it, like the Maraga- 
tos of Spain and the arricros of 
Mexico. As for the native mowik, 
he seldom goes further out of his 
ancient ways than to drive a 
drosky in St Petersburg. Eman- 
cipation was a doubtful boon, and 
he is still to all intents and pur- 
poses a serf. He is always in 
debt to the general dealer, and to 
the village money-lender if the 
money-lender will give him credit. 
So any land that may have fallen 
to his lot is passing from his pos- 
session to the land-speculator. Yet 
his wants are so few that he would 
be fairly well off could he only 
keep his foot from the vodka- 
shop; but when he earns a few 
kopeks, he immediately drinks 


them. He is used to hard fare 
and to mud hovels, in which the 
sole furniture is the great brick 
stove on which the whole family 
repose. They huddle together 
with pigs and poultry in inde- 
scribable filth; they never wash, 
and they seldom strip, except for 
the periodical bath, when, after a 
course of steaming, they roll with 
impunity in the frozen snow. 
Their natural indolence is encour- 
aged by the clergy; they are 
punctiliously idle on the innumer- 
able saints’ days, and celebrate 
them by drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. Although the mowjik 
when tolerably sober may be a 
good-natured fellow and a pleas- 
ant companion, it is hard to see 
how a civilised empire can ever 
be solidly established on such un- 
stable foundations. There is an 
almost impassable gulf between 
wealth and poverty, between in- 
telligence and ignorance. The 
Tsar, who is still an object of 
reverence, is as far removed from 
the masses as the Grand Lama of 
Thibet ; and the Church, with its 
immense power, profits by the 
foibles it fosters. 

In shooting, the Russians are 
thorough Cockneys ; but there is 
considerable excuse to be made for 
them. They have not been brought 
up to the business; they do not 
take kindly to country life; they 
are very indifferent shots : looking 
for the game in their great forests 
is like hunting for a needle in a 
bundle of hay ; and most of the 
birds they pursue are mere mi- 
grants. They seldom spare game 
in the breeding season, and never 
scruple to take sitting shots. In- 
deed, Mr Whishaw, who protests 
and apologises, fell nevertheless 
into the fashion, and consequently 
he tells us much that is curious. 
He lay in nocturnal ambush for 
the blackcocks, when rival cham- 
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pions were fiercely challenging 
each other, and disputing the fa- 
vours of the ladies. According to 
him, the blackcocks of Northern 
Russia must be different from their 
plucky congeners in other climes, 
and, in fact, they seem to be vapour- 
ers and swaggerers. Generally 
they have a good notion of taking 
care of themselves, and in autumn 
they gather into packs, set their 
sentinels, and cluster on the high- 
est trees. In the winter, on the 
other hand, they have a habit of 
taking snow headers, which fre- 
quently proves fatal. Mr Whishaw 
gives a dramatic description of his 
surprise, when one day gliding 
over the ground on his snow-shoes, 
a blackcock suddenly rose under 
his feet from nowhere. Then an- 
other and another shot up, like so 
many sky-rockets, till there was a 
scattering constellation of some 
five-and-thirty. He found that it 
was the practice of a flock to make 
a plunge at the snow, when each 
bird, by sheer initial velocity, 
would bury himself to a depth of a 
couple of yardsor more. The Rus- 
sian capercailzie has even more re- 
markable eccentricities. Naturally 
he is the sharpest of birds, and it 
is next to impossible to stalk him 
in his woodland haunts, over crack- 
ling twigs and rustling leaves. But 
in the spring he is so far left to 
himself as to go in for spas- 
modic paroxysms of amorous in- 
toxication. In the sane intervals 
he is “all there,” with neck out- 
stretched and each sense on the 
alert. Then the tail spreads and 
rises; the quivering wings go 
down ; the great body is convulsed 
by nervous tremors, and the bird 
sings sadly and softly like any 
nightingale. In these moments of 
melodious abstraction, the pot- 
hunter makes his approaches, lit- 
erally by leaps and bounds, till, 
blending his shadow with that of 
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a tree-trunk, he sights the caper- 
cailzie against the sky. The caper- 
cailzie would seldom give a chance 
if he were always in his right 
mind, but the solitary snipe or 
double behaves more generously. 
He will play at hide-and-seek with 
a gunner for the livelong day, as 
if delighting in the chances of 
the game. Hence his arrival to- 
wards midsummer from hyperbo- 
rean breeding-grounds is always ea- 
gerly expected by the Cockneys of 
the capital. He has his favourite 
haunts, and puts in for a lottery. 
Should he affect some remote and 
sequestered forest-glade, no bird 
lays on fat more quickly or leads 
a more voluptuous life. But 
should he betake himself to tempt- 
ing meadow-land near town or vil- 
lage, he is kept upon the wing 
from dawn to dusk, unless he is 
consigned to the netting of the 
game-bag. The best time for 
hunting down the big game is 
when their tracks can be followed 
in the snow. The bear may, of 
course, be an awkward customer 
at close quarters, but the lynx on 
occasion is even more dangerous. 
Subtle and stealthy, he has a nasty 
habit of doubling back upon his 
trail and lying up upon a conven- 
ient bough. Then as the unsus- 
pecting sportsman passes, the lynx 
drops down upon him tooth and 
claw. As for a winter bear or elk- 
hunt, it is a blessing to the whole 
neighbourhood. If labour were not 
extraordinarily cheap, the chase 
would be impossibly dear. Orders 
arrive from St Petersburg to enlist 
a force of beaters which will 
“ring” a vast extent of country. 
As in Scandinavia, the beaters 
gradually close in, till the coils 
tighten around the entrapped vic- 
tims, and the fun becomes fast 
and furious. As it is the custom, 
in case ef successful shots, to dis- 
tribute extra roubles among the 
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beaters, they enter into the spirit 
of the thing, and show great pluck. 
Indeed formerly, before the shoot- 
ings were leased to foreigners, the 
peasants would rouse the bears 
from their winter sleep, and tackle 
them with only a spear and dagger. 
If Bruin were thoroughly awake, 
it was a sufficiently perilous piece 
of work; but the semi - oriental 
mowik is always a good deal of a 
fatalist, and the fur and fat were 
convertible into gallons of vodka. 


Now that Sir Samuel Baker 
rests on his laurels, Mr Knight 
is among the first of living Eng- 
lishmen who can invest tales of 
travel with the charms of romance. 
His ‘Cruises of the Falcon’ and 
‘The Alerte’ are as exciting read- 
ing as either ‘ Treasure Island’ or 
‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ with the 
advantage of being realistic and 
veracious. Fortunately for us, 
Fortune often follows the adven- 
turous. In his expedition to the 
southern slopes of the Pamirs, and 
the bleak debatable lands where 
the three great empires of Central 
Asia meet, it was his luck to come 
in for the brilliant little Gilgit 
campaign, and to accompany that 
daring explorer Captain Bower to 
the isolated country of Ladak. 
His volume? has a many-sided 
value, and his descriptions are 
graphically picturesque. The coun- 
tries he visited have exceptional 
interest at present, when the Rus- 
sians are pushing their recon- 
naissances in districts with which 
they can have no possible concern, 
except as indirectly menacing our 
Indian empire. His wanderings 
were confined to the wide Kashmir 
Raj, which has annexed mountain- 
ous Ladak on the one side and 
the Gilgit valley on the other. 
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But Kashmir, which has been 
tardily recognised as the indis- 
pensable bastion of North-Western 
Hindostan, is now virtually a pro- 
vince of British India. British 
officials have been reforming the 
gross financial abuses, and offering 
security of tenure in exchange for 
moderate taxation to the oppressed 
agriculturists. British officers have 
been drilling the Maharajah’s con- 
tingent, which, being recruited 
among the warlike Pathans and 
wiry little Gourkas, did admirable 
service in the recent campaign. 
British engineers have been con- 
structing excellent roads where 
the loads had hitherto been carried 
on the backs of starving coolies, 
who reasonably considered their 
impressment as a sentence of 
death. The changes should be 
heartily welcomed by all parties, 
except perhaps the Maharajah and 
his corrupt ministers, and the rob- 
ber tribes who have raided on the 
caravan-roads. Should the Rus- 
sians threaten a serious advance, 
they will find loyalty and tranquil 
prosperity in place of despair and 
disaffection. But the Kashmiris 
themselves are of little account, 
and Mr Knight says that they 
might have long ago been either 
exterminated or expatriated, had 
it not been for the readiness with 
which they bowed their supple 
necks to the yokes of successive 
conquerors. They are pleasant, 
good-humoured, able-bodied, and 
tolerably industrious ; but as they 
are ruled by the descendant of a 
warlike Sikh dynasty, so they 
must be protected by the swords 
of foreign mercenaries. Happily 
all that can arrange itself easily ; 
the robber tribesmen, whose occu- 
pation is gone, will readily take 
service under the imperial colours, 
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as the marshes of Afghanistan and 
Nepaul will always be inexhaust- 
ible recruiting-grounds. Mr Knight 
gives most humorous sketches of 
the abject cowardice of the noble- 
looking Kashmiris. Two spaniel 
puppies that followed the march 
to Leh were quick to discover the 
weakness, and the coolies would 
throw themselves down and pite- 
ously yell for help, while the 
puppies were playfully dancing 
and barking round them. Yet 
habit goes for much, and those 
same coolies would manfully face 
the chances of the wildest weather 
in the storm-driven passes of 
Thibet. In the early spring the 
expedition had often to wait, so 
as to rush the crevassed glaciers 
and some snow-drifted col under 
reasonably favourable conditions. 
God help the traveller if a blizzard 
caught him on the summit, for 
whole caravans have been known 
to perish in such circumstances, 

Possibly it is the stern char- 
acter of their surroundings, the 
frequency with which they must 
look death in the face, and the 
desperate daily struggle they wage 
for existence, which make the 
Thibetans an eminently pious 
people. For in those semi-bar- 
barous regions we cannot draw 
any definite lines between piety 
and superstition. The pure wor- 
ship of the benignant Buddha has 
been gradually degraded; yet a 
deep religious feeling is engrained 
in Thibetan customs. One-sixth 
of the population takes holy orders, 
and though they shave the head 
and take priestly vows, neverthe- 
less they do not cease to be indus- 
trious, for the gompas have vast 
domains to be cultivated. 

The Thibetan is always ejacu- 
lating prayers, and when he is 
silent and absorbed in worldly 
business, he is still at his mechan- 
ical devotions, The mountain- 
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tracks are bordered by masses of 
inscribed stones, and each inscrip- 
tion is a silent prayer, which is 
sent heavenward by the mere act 
of striding past it. In one place 
Mr Knight saw a prayer-wheel 
driven by water, of almost in- 
calculable power. Those gompas, 
or mountain monasteries, are far- 
ther removed from busy life than 
any of the Jauras of the ascetics 
of the Thebaid, or the consecrated 
eyries of the pious misogynists of 
Mount Athos. Yet the Thibetans 
observe severe economic laws, and 
are as zealous traders as any of 
their neighbours. They limit their 
natural increase by means of poly- 
androus marriages, so that the 
sterile country is scarcely over- 
populated ; and thanks to irriga- 
tion and indefatigable labour, there 
are flourishing oases in the dreary 
wilderness. As for the capital, 
Leh, with all its drawbacks of a 
very inaccessible situation, of short 
summers and perilous approaches, 
Mr Knight says that till now it 
has been difficult to overrate its 
importance. It is the goal of the 
respective caravans from the north 
and the south, where the goods 
and products of India are ex- 
changed for those of the Asiatic 
khanates and of Russian Asia. 
There many races have always 
met in a strange mingling of 
speech and manner—though, as 
at Nijni Novgorod, there is but 
the one great annual fair, and 
through all the rest of the year 
the grass-grown city stagnates. 
Now he seems to think that the 
prosperity of Leh is likely to de- 
part; for with the assertion of 
British supremacy and the estab- 
lishment of a fair and firm gov- 
ernment among the lawless tribes 
to the west of Kashmir, we shall 
open up the natural trade-route 
down the valley of the Indus, 
and spare the caravans the risks 
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of the Thibetan plateaux and 
passes. 

We might say a great deal of 
the triumphant little war in Gil- 
git, were not the sparkling chap- 
ters in great measure a reprint of 
the author’s recent letters to the 
‘Times.’ It is reassuring to be 
reminded in this age of narrow- 
minded Radicalism, that English- 
men are as staunch, as spirited, 
and as resourceful as ever they 
were. We are assured that the 
most warlike Indian races recog- 
nise the masterful English pluck 
and the superiority of the sahibs’ 
brain - power, and that the most 
lawless hill tribes contrast our 
political consistency favourably 
with the shifty Russian diplomacy 
which has often played them false. 
We can record few more brilliant 
feats of arms than that by which 
the fort of Nilt was carried by 
feeble native forlorn-hopes, with 
English officers to lead them. It 


may be said that those gallant 


soldiers came to the front in the 
way of business, but the civil en- 
gineers and contractors were just 
as ready to risk their lives out of 
patriotism and sheer devilry. As 
for the faith in the English word : 
The Hunza-Nagaris fought us like 
men, and seemed to have settled 
down for the winter in their im- 
pregnable positions till the line of 
defence was turned. Then like 
shrewd fellows who have studied 
fighting as a trade, they wisely 
turned tail and bolted simultane- 
ously. But within twenty-four 
hours Mr Knight followed the 
track of the weak advancing col- 
umn alone. He found a friendly 
reception everywhere, and guides 
who guided him in safety through 
the darkness, along the ledges 
overhanging unfathomable depths. 
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The fierce tribesmen trusted im- 
plicitly to our promises of quarter 
and peace, and knew likewise that 
they would have the worst if they 
broke the bargain and hurt a hair 
of an unprotected sahib’s head. 
And so long as that feeling of con- 
fidence prevails, we may be fairly 
assured of our hold upon India. 


Considering the comprehensive 
nature of the tour, Mrs Colvile 
made a wonderfully exhaustive 
promenade ‘Round the Black 
Man’s Garden.’! A Frenchwoman 
by birth, she enjoyed exceptional 
advantages, especially in the French 
Protectorate of Madagascar. The 
tour was undertaken for her hus- 
band’s health, and the treatment 
was certainly a drastic one. 
They were knocked about in 
crank and overcrowded steamers 
under a torrid sun; they were 
nearly swamped in _ surf - boats, 
and continually soaked to the 
skin; they slept in native huts 
in malarious swamps; they were . 
nearly shaken to death in South 
African coaches; they were al- 
ways being roused for fatiguing 
journeys at abnormal hours; and 
at last they were permanently 
divorced from all their luggage. 
Indeed we should have said that 
both had constitutions of iron, 
and their Christian fatalism and 
resignation made them model trav- 
ellers. The narrative of the event- 
ful tour begins on board a small 
coasting-steamer on the Red Sea. 
It was an old P. and O. boat which 
the Sultan of Zanzibar had bought 
for the use of Zanzibari pilgrims. 


“Later in the day I went forward 
to make acquaintance with our new 
fellow-passengers—a miserable sight. 
They were a ragged hungry-looking 
crowd of all ages—many of the men 
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seeming as if they had parted with 
all their worldly goods except the 
daggers, splendidly mounted in silver, 
which they still wore.” 


The first of the many amusing 
social studies commences with de- 
scriptions of the passengers, com- 
prising the harems of oriental offi- 
cials. 


“There were two of these harems 
on board, one belonging to the 
Governor of Suez, and the other toa 
splendid-looking old man, who with 
his family was starting on the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. What a way to doa 
long and fatiguing journey, cooped 
up in a little enclosure, and never 
allowed to show one’s nose outside! 
Harry told me that even on desert 
journeys the women are shut up ina 
sort of gipsy-tent pitched on the top 
of the baggage on a pack-camel. I 
am told that formerly their lords and 
masters used to sleep on deck near 
the harem enclosures, but they have 
now so far advanced with the times 
as to treat themselves to a cabin. 
They, however, did not have their 
meals below, but squatting in a circle 
on their shoeless heels, ate out of one 
big dish with their fingers. When 
not so engaged, or saying their 
prayers, they smoked a never-ending 
succession of cigarettes, and played 
at cards, chess, or backgammon, in 
which they were joined by the officers 
and crew, who, with the exception of 
the engineer, were all natives.” 


The travellers found a hot bom- 
bardment going forward at Suakin, 
where the dervishes were swarm- 
ing like hornets in trenches, which 
they had constructed so as to in- 
vite murderous enfilading. In the 
contest between science and fanati- 
cism, the English officers were kill- 
ing time characteristically. 


“Mr Bewley rowed me across to 
one of the nearer forts on the south 
side of the harbour, where, after 
making our way through the hedge 
of wire entanglements that sur- 
rounded it, I followed him up a 
high and very lightly made ladder 
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into the guard-room, and thence on 
to the ea There I got a good 
view of the enemy’s intrenchments, 
in which the dervishes, looking like 
black specks, were moving to and fro, 
At the foot of the fort, just inside the 
town wall, was a tennis-court, in 
which a game was going on ; and asI 
could see it and the enemy’s lines at 
the same time, the picture was a 
curious mixture of homely everyday 
life and the excitement of war. On 
the one side of the wall, the two men 
wholly absorbed in their game ; on 
the other, the fanatics only waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to rush 
and cut all our throats ; in the middle, 
the Egyptian soldiers in the fort, 
rather bored with their day on guard, 
and, purely as a matter of business, 
potting the Arabs as occasion offered.” 


They touched at Massowah, 
where they were hospitably en- 
tertained by the Italians, and 
then proceeded to pick up pas- 
sengers at the pilgrim ports in 
Arabia. The little steamer was 
literally nearly swamped in crowds 
of sickly and unsavoury devo- 
tees who were to be dropped at 
Jeddah. It is impossible not 
to admire the sincere belief of 
those poor people; but as they 
suffer incredible hardships, so they 
play for heavy stakes. If they 
succumb on the outward journey, 
we presume they must take their 
chance of the future ; but if they 
die after kissing the sacred stone, 
they die in assurance of the joys 
of Paradise. Aden was more 
parched and sultry than usual at 
the time of their visit, for no rain 
had fallen for three years. On 
the voyage they made acquaint- 
ance with Mr Gedge, who has now 
gone as ‘Times’ correspondent to 
Uganda ; and with Mr Jackson, 
whose shipwreck on the Somali 
coast suggested to Rider Haggard 
some dramatic incidents in ‘She.’ 
Touching at theGermansettlements 
on the continent, they were im- 
pressed with the conviction, since 
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justified by facts, that the Teuton 
is not cut out for a colonist. He 
will try short and warlike methods 
with the natives, which result in 
chronic troubles and discontent :— 


“The news had come some days 
before that a German missionary had 
been made prisoner farther down the 
coast, and that a ransom had been 
demanded. Not long ago three Ger- 
man sailors deserted and went up 
country in emulation of Rudyard 
Kipling’s heroes, with the intention 
of forming a little kingdom of their 
own, but fared even worse than their 
antitypes ; for the natives not only 
killed them, but roasted and ate a 
piece of each, the belief being that if 
they ate a bit of a white man, it im- 
bues them with his knowledge and 

wer. 

“The Germans seem to be too un- 
bending to get on well with the na- 
tives, and although they may succeed 
in establishing themselves by force, 
will, I fancy, always have to exercise 
it to keep their position. The officials 
of the British East African Company, 
on the contrary, are doing their best 
to make their presence desired: for 
instance, one of Mr Mackenzie’s first 
acts on arriving at Mombasa was to 
build a new mosque as a substantial 
proof of British tolerance.” 


In Madagascar the adventur- 
ous lady broke almost untrodden 
ground. She was fortunate enough 
to make friends on the steamer 
with M. de Vilers, the French 
Resident-General, who is now on 
his way as special envoy from 
France to Siam, and that gen- 
tleman did all in his power to 
facilitate her plans. But he could 
not make decent roads or impro- 
vise comfortable means of convey- 
ance. The filanzana of Madagas- 
car is a chair with light swinging 
foot-board, slung upon poles, and 
borne along by relays of bearers. 
There is an amusing account of her 
first melancholy experience :— 


“Our departure, which took place 
at 12.25 P.M., was quite as amusing to 
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witness as that of the luggage. 
had ninety-eight men to carry our 
party of eight, which consisted of 

Monsieur de Vilers, his private sec- 
retary Monsieur d’Anthouard, Doctor 
Baissade, a native officer, our two 
selves,and Monsieur de Vilers’s French 
cook and valet. The porters were all 
anxious to seize upon the lightest 
weight, which was myself; so as 
soon as I appeared there was a rush 
towards me. It was at last settled 
who were to be my twelve bearers, 
and I had scarcely settled myself in 
my filanzana, when off they galloped 
down the street, leaving my umbrella 
and macintosh on the ground. Luck- 
ily Harry saw them, and picked them 
up. 

The first start in a flanzana was 
certainly trying to my nerves,— the 
twelve bearers shouting and running 
as hard as their bare legs could carry 
them, jumping over any obstacle that 
came in their way, and throwing me 
on to one another’s shoulders in a 
fashion that made me wonder how 
often during the day I should be 
landed on my nose. But I soon got 
used to it, and after the first day or 
two forgot to clutch hold of the poles. 
Four menat a time carry the passenger, 
always keeping step. The men on the 
left side support the pole on the right 
shoulders, holding it with their right 
hands ; those on the right side have 
their heads between the poles, the 
right-hand pole resting on their right 
shoulders, while with their left hands 
they catch hold of their companions’ 
right wrists, and so steady each other. 
Every half-minute, without slacken- 
ing their pace, they throw the filan- 
zana on to the shoulders of four 
others, who in anticipation have been 
running on ahead, so that there should 
be no pause. They were a bright and 
cheery set of people, never ceasing to 
laugh and chatter the whole day, and 
were like a lot of big children out for 
a game of ball—the unfortunate pas- 
senger being the ball. The sailor’s 
description of his camel-ride over the 
Bayuda desert—that the beast played 
cup-and-ball with him the whole way, 
and only missed him twice — would 
have been equally suitable to this 
mode of travelling. The bearers are 
of a higher class and generally younger 
than the baggage-porters, and are spe- 
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cially trained to keep up a fast rate 
of travelling day by day. The latter 
have, as a rule, enormous bumps on 
their shoulders, which I have read 
are hereditary ; but my own impres- 
sion is that their growth on each in- 
dividual is the result of the constant 
friction of the long bamboos on which 
they swing their loads.” 


As for the roads, like those 
of the Romans they go straight 
ahead, up and down hill, so 
that the traveller’s feet and head 
are continually exchanging posi- 
tions. A serious preliminary 
trial to the temper is making a 
bargain with the porters, who 
know nothing of the value of 
time. They did know that the 
Resident-General always paid on 
a fixed tariff; yet they chat- 
tered and waited for three days 
before coming to terms. Once 
started, they showed themselves 
most jovial souls, taking the 
severe exercise and any casual- 
ty as matters of course, and 
enlivening the silent woods with 
perpetual choruses. 

There is an entertaining account 
of a grand reception in her Ma- 
jesty’s palace in the capital, on the 
occasion of the annual ceremonial 
of her taking the bath. The palace 
was furnished with all manner of 
cheap gewgaws from Paris, but the 
banquet did not remind the French 
guests of the cuisine of Brebant or 
the Café Anglais. 


** As soon as we had all settled into 
our places the ceremony began, and 
a more extraordinary jumble I have 
never witnessed. First came a string 
of men-slaves carrying the different 
things needed for making a fire and 
for cooking purposes. Each in turn 
walked up to within a certain dis- 
tance of the throne, bowed low, at 
the same time raising above his head 
whatever he was carrying. He then 
backed into the roped-off enclosure 
and deposited his burden. In the 
middle of this enclosure two square 
slabs had been laid, with bricks in the 
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‘centre of each; on these fires were 


lit, reminding one of a gipsy camp. 
A big, fat, good-natured-looking na- 
tive, dressed something like a French 
cook, who superintended the culinary 
proceedings, turned out to be one of 
the Queen’s Ministers, who had for 
some years lived in Paris. Two enor- 
mous pots that had been used during 
several reigns on these solemn occa- 
sions were then placed on the tripods 
over the fires. Water was brought, 
which the ex-Minister poured into 
the pots, then filled one up with rice, 
spooning it with a big wooden ladle 
out of a bag held by aslave. In the 
other he put some meat which had 
been kept from the year before as an 
emblem of plenty, and which, as may 
be imagined, was fairly high. While 
all this was being cooked, slaves 
brought banana-leaves, which were 
given to some of the women, who cut 
them up, making fans to blow the 
fires, and square bits, with two of 
the corners pinned together, to use as 
spoons. 

“The time for the bath had come. 
A large sheet was stretched and held 
by three women at the corner of the 
room nearest the throne. The Prime 
Minister got up, and bowing low to 
his Queen, gave her his hand, helped 
her down the steps, and led her be- 
hind the sheet, where she remained 
some time, evidently longer than her 
husband approved of, for he was con- 
tinually peeping behind the sheet 
during the bath. Meanwhile a strange 
mixture of noises was going on. In- 
side the room the native Methodists 
were offering up prayers and singing 
doleful hymns, while the band out- 
side struck up wild-sounding Mala- 
gasy tunes. At intervals somebody, 
who took great pains to copy the in- 
tonation of an English drill-sergeant, 
put somebody else through the man- 
ual and firing exercise. This was 
without doubt one of the relics of the 
Willoughby reign. 

“ At last her a emerged from 
behind the sheet. I at once recog- 
nised the same crimson train, so I 
fancy the only change she had made 
was taking off her lamba, showing 
an entirely European dress with its 
bodice cut square in front. The 
beautiful diamond necklace presented 
to her by the French Republic, and 
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the massive gold’crown she now wore, 
made her look very magnificent.” 


Bulls, though by no means re- 
spected as by the Brahmins, play 
a great part in these state cere- 
monies. They are presented to 
the queen by her loyal subjects in 
the country, and are then turned 
adrift in the streets to be baited 
by everybody and captured by 
anybody. So for days the streets 
of the capital are made impass- 
able by a succession of improvised 
bull-fights, which excite the sav- 
age animals to frenzy. The jour- 
ney from Antananarivo to the 
Western sea was through mala- 
rious swamps and forests, with 
fertile valleys made almost as un- 
healthy by irrigation for rice-cul- 
ture. The country was infested by 
war-pariies of rebellious tribes, and 
raided by brigand cattle-lifters. 
The stockaded villages were often 
deserted ; and when inhabited, the 
travellers had to share the huts 
with the pigs, the rats, the snakes, 
and the poultry. They crossed 
flooded*rivers in the dark in leaky 
dug-out canoes, and when they 
bivouacked had to choose between 
stifling themselves in acrid wood- 
smoke, or being devoured bodily 
by mosquitoes. Nothing could 
have been more wearisome or 
depressing than the boating on 
the sluggish rivers :— 


“The bottom of a dug-out does not 
get softer the longer one sits on it, 
and having no room to move about, 
we had got terribly cramped. As 
darkness set in, we were enveloped 
in clouds of mosquitoes, which seemed 
as hungry as their victims. The 
natives hugged the right bank for 
fear of losing the turning into the 
narrow river Maravoay, a tributary 
of the Betsiboka. So near the edge, 
the water was in many parts shallow, 
and the paddles stirred up bubbles of 
miasmic gases, which were most up- 
setting. As we crept at funeral pace 
past that unending mangrove-covered 
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bank, the hours seemed to be getting 
longer and longer ; sleep was impos- 
sible, the maddening song of the mos- 
quito for ever in one’s ear. It was 
like a bad dream, from which one 
could not get away. I longed to get 
up and walk about, or even shout at 
the top of my voice—anything to 
break that awful monotony !” 


Yet there is nothing so bad 
but it might be worse: and there 
was no lack of more perilous ex- 
citement. They had exchanged 
the boat for a dhow, which was to 
take them to the seaport :— 


“We had hardly settled ourselves 
down on the sort of thatched awning 
of bamboos and palm-leaves, the only 
available space on the dhow, when 
the storm burst upon us, blowing 
apart our hastily donned waterproofs, 
and wetting us through in a minute, 
The wind blew the wretched, top- 
heavy little cockle-shell over on to 
her side, until the awning almost 
touched the water, and we had to 
hold on like grim death to the nearly 

erpendicular wall on which we were 
ying, expecting every minute either 
that she would capsize altogether, or 
that, the rotten thatch giving way, 
we should be dropped off one by one 
among the crocodiles. The next mo- 
ment the wind whizzed her round, 
and catching her other side, sent our 
feet into the air and our heads rest- 
ing on the ridge- pole towards the 
water: all this in inky darkness, 
except when a flash of lightning lit 
up the scene for a moment, and 
showed us our craft being blown like 
a cork along the water, and revealed 
the strange assortment of blacks and 
whites packed close together, lying 
face downwards, with hands and feet 
dug deeply into the thatch. Even in 
the midst of the extreme discomfort 
of the situation I could not hel 
smiling, as each succeeding flas 
showed me the row of more and 
more arched backs silhouetted against 
the sky. 

“At last a lull came; the storm 
ceased even more quickly than it had 
begun, and all seemed curiously calm 
and silent. Nevertheless we were in 
for an uncomfortable night ; we were 
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drenched to our skins; the hold of 
the dhow was full of a confused mass 
of baggage, among which no room 
could found either to sit or lie ; 
while the thatch having been torn by 
the storm from our only resting-place, 
the awning, we were forced to pass 
the night as best we could on a sort 
of gridiron. The lazy natives let the 
dhow drift with the tide, taking no 
trouble to steer her, so that we soon 
found ourselves stuck fast in a man- 
grove-swamp, from which she was 
only poled off with a good deal of diffi- 
culty. After this we managed to drop 
into an uncomfortable sleep. . . . 

“As soon as I was thoroughly 
awake, I discovered that we were 
again at a stand-still, and the dhow 
at such an angle that my feet were 
higher than my head, while by the 
light of the moon I saw that Harry, 
who was on the other side of the 
ridge, had his feet in the water. 
Being afraid he would wake with a 
eadden movement and slip in alto- 
gether, I hardened my heart and 
woke him, explaining the situation ; 
but rubbing his eyes for a moment, 
he said, ‘What does it matter? we 
are moored,’ and went to sleep again. 
And so I found we were, the natives 
having taken advantage of our slum- 
bers to stop and rest.” 


Dumas, in his ‘Impressions de 
Voyage’ never recorded an episode 
much more deliciously humorous 
than that of the crocodile bagged 
by the Colviles with infinite pride 
and pleasure. Thenceforth the 
monster became a cherished in- 
cubus, for the bulky carcass was 
unsavoury as ever after it had 
been stripped and embalmed. It 
was the cause of much diplomacy 
with kindly skippers, and of end- 
less trouble with innkeepers. And, 
finally, ‘the deliverance from it 
almost compensated the loss of 
luggage, when it was consigned 
per Congo boat to an agent in 
England. 
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On the whole, we think Mrs 
Colvile may be congratulated on 
escaping with nothing worse than 
intermittent fever, which has 
troubled her ever since. The nar- 
rative of the rest of the tour is 
at least as pleasant reading, but 
it takes us to places with which 
we are more familiar. A visit to 
the Portuguese settlements showed 
the baleful influences of stag. 
nating trade and an enervating 
climate, as contrasted with the 
superabundant energy of the Brit- 
ish adventurers in the diamond 
diggings of Kimberley and the 
gold-reefs of Johannesburg. Visit- 
ing the scenes of our humiliating 
campaign with the Boers, Mr Col- 
vile was as much taken with 
General Joubert as he was repelled 
by President Kruger. A sojourn 
in the Canaries was followed by 
that excursion to West Africa and 
the Oil Rivers which is the sub- 
ject of not the least dramatic chap- 
ters in the volume, but which has 
already been chronicled in ‘ Maga.’ 
We may add that Mrs Colvile 
carried a camera, and her pages 
are profusely illustrated by excel- 
lent photographs. 


Now that the tourist season is 
coming on, the prose works of the 
Rev. Mr Hawker! might tempt 
any one to make a pilgrimage to 
his own parish of Morwenstow ; 
though it might be a question 
what accommodation they would 
find there, for even now there are 
few wilder districts in England. 
We may imagine what it was when 
Mr Hawker entered on his incum- 
bency, very long ago, although he 
does not specify the date. For 
a hundred years before there had 
been no resident vicar in the 
parish. It cannot be better de- 
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scribed than in his own glowing 
language :— 


“There cannot be a scene more 
graphic in itself, or more illustrative 
in its history of the gradual_growth 
and striking development of the 
Church in Keltic and Western Eng- 
land, than the parish of St Morwenna. 
It occupies the upper and northern 
nook of the county of Cornwall ; shut 
in and bounded on the one hand by 
the Severn Sea, and on the other by 
the offspring of its own bosom, the 
Tamar river, which gushes, with its 
sister stream the Torridge, from a 
rushy knoll on the eastern wilds of 
Morwenstow. Once, and in the first 
period of our history, it was one wide 
wild stretch of rocky moorland, broken 
with masses of dunstone and the sul- 
len curve of the warrior’s barrow, and 
flashing here and there with a bright 
rill of water or a solitary well. 
Neither landmarks nor fences nor 
walls bounded or severed the bold, 
free, untravelled Cornish domain. 
Wheel-tracks in old Cornwall there 
were none ; but strange and narrow 
paths gleamed across the moorlands, 
which the forefathers said, in their 
simplicity, were first traced by angels’ 
feet.. These, in truth, were trodden 
and worn by religious men—by the 
pilgrim as he paced his way towards 
his chosen and votive bourn, or by the 
palmer, whose listless footsteps had 
neither a fixed keblah nor a future 
abode. Dimly visible by the darker 
hue of the crushed grass, these straight 
and narrow roads led the traveller 
along from chapelry to cell, or to some 
distant and solitary cave. On the one 
hand, in this scenery of the past, they 
would guide us to the ‘ Chapel-piece 
of St Morwenna,’ a grassy glade 
along the gorse-clad cliff, where to 
this very day neither will bramble 
cling nor heather grow ; and, on the 
other, to the walls and roof and the 
grooved stone for the waterflow, which 
still survive, half-way down a head- 
long precipice, as the relics of St 
Morwenna’s Well. But what was 
the wanderer’s guidance along the 
bleak, wnpenpied surface of these 
Cornish moors? The wayside cross, 
Such were the crosses of St James 
and St John, which even yet give 
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name to their ancient sites in Mor- 
wenstow, and proclaim to the travel- 
ler that, or ever a church was reared 
or an altar hallowed here, the trophy 
of old Syria stood in solemn stone, a 
beacon to the wayfaring man, and 
that the soldiers of God’s army had 
won their honours among the unbap- 
tised and barbarous people ! ” 


He found a population of fishermen 
and farmers, who, with few excep- 
tions, were smugglers and wreck- 
ers, Their moral sense had been 
so perverted by immemorial habit, 
that they thought the murder of 
a coastguardsman a meritorious 
action, supposing he were fool 
enough to refuse to be bribed. 
There were caverns in the iron- 
bound coast which were the resorts 
and magazines of the free-traders. 
In a series of picturesque stories 
and brilliant sketches, Mr Hawker 
carries back the parochial history 
to prehistoric times. He illus- 
trates Christian traditions and 
ancient archeology from the archi- 
tecture of his own quaint little 
church. He tells of the supersti- 
tions that haunt the churchyard, 
and shows us the rows of mounds 
lying apart where shipwrecked 
mariners have found their last 
resting-places. Once, indeed, he 
had been roused from his slumbers, 
after a night of fearful storm, to be 
told that his shepherd had come 
on the corpses of several drowned 
men on a shelf of rock beneath his 
windows. He tells humorously of 
the impossibility of convincing his 
own “man” that the lawbreaking, 
which often led to bloodshed, was 
reprehensible. The old sinner 
would chuckle complacently over 
those youthful indiscretions, and 
suggest cases of conscience to the 
clergyman which sorely tried his 
gravity. Here is a charming speci- 
men of the logic which soothed the 
smuggler’s conscience, if he cared 
about such trifles :— 
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“My efforts, however, to soften and 
remove his doctrinal prejudice as to 
the unimportance, in a moral point of 
view, of putting the officers of his 
Majesty’s revenue to death, were un- 
availing. Indeed, to my infinite cha- 
grin, I found that I had lowered my- 
self exceedingly in his estimation by 
what he called standing up for the 
exciseman. 

“*There had been divers passons,’ 
he assured me, ‘in his time in the 
parish, and very learned clergy they 
were, and some very strict ; and some 
would preach one doctrine and some 
another; and there was one that 
had very mean notions about running 
goods, and said ’twas a wrong thing 
to do; but even he, and the rest, 
never took part with the gauger— 
never! And besides,’ said old Trim, 
with another demolishing appeal, 
‘wasn’t the exciseman always ready 
to put ws to death when he-could ?’ 

“With such a theory it was not 
very astonishing—although it startled 
me at the time—that [ was once 
suddenly assailed, in a pause of his 
spade, with the puzzling inquiry, 
‘Can you tell me the reason, sir, that 
no grass will ever grow upon the 
grave of a man that is hanged un- 
justly ?’ 

“** No, indeed, Tristram. I never 
heard of the fact before.’ 

“« Well, I thought every man 
know’d that from the Scripture : 
why, you can see it, sir, every 
Sabbath-day. That grave on the 
right hand of the path, as you go 
down to the porch-door, that heap 
of airth with no growth, not one 
blade of grass on it—that’s Will 
Pooley’s grave that was hanged un- 
justly.’ 

“*Indeed! but how came such a 
shocking deed to be done?’ 

“Why, you see, sir, they got poor 
Will down to Bodmin, all among 
strangers, and there was bribery, and 
false swearing ; and an unjust judge 
came down—and the jury all bad 
rascals, tin-and-copper-men—and so 
they all agreed together, and they 
hanged poor Will. But his friends 
begged the body and brought the 
co! home here to his own parish ; 
and they turfed the grave, and they 
sowed the grass twenty times over, 
but ‘twas all no use, nothing would 
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ever grow — he was hanged un- 
justly.’ 

“¢ Well but, Tristram, you have 
not told me all this while what this 
man Pooley was accused of: what 
had he done?’ 

“*Done, sir! Done? 
whatever but killed the 
man !’” 


Matters had been mending while 
the veteran was growing up. 
There was a time, and only about 
a couple of generations ago, when 
all the people turned out to pillage 
a wreck; when the salvage was 
superintended by the churchwar- 
dens, while the curate would hold 
the lantern. And before that, 
were men like Cruel Coppinger— 
that Cornish worthy must have 
given his name, by the way, to 
one of Baring Gould’s most trucu- 
lent heroes—who at the head of 
a band of lawless ruffians set 
human and divine laws at defiance. 
For there were neither practicable 
wheel-roads nor resident gentry ; 
and as the farming customers of 
the smugglers could not afford to 
quarrel with them, nor cared to 
combine for mutual protection, 
they had no redress against any 
deed of violence. Coppinger was 
a type of the times. He was 
drifted on the Cornish shore in a 
terrific hurricane, and his career 
must have confirmed Cornishmen 
in their superstition against sav- 
ing drowning men. He was hos- 
pitably entertained by a wealthy 
farmer, and won the heart of his 
daughter. He married the un- 
lucky girl, and as he treated her 
brutally, so he became the terror 
of the county. His schooner, the 
Black Prince, was the terror of 
the Channel :— 


“In those times, if any landsman 
became obnoxious to Coppinger’s men, 
he was either seized by violence or 
by craft, and borne away handcuffed 
to the deck of the Black Prince; 
where, to save his life, he had to 
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enrol himself, under fearful oaths, as 
one of the crew. In 1835, an old 
man of the age of ninety-seven related 
to the writer that, when a youth, he 
had been so abducted, and after two 
years’ service had been ransomed by 
his friends with a large sum. ‘ And 
all, said the old man, very simply, 
‘because I happened to see one man 
kill another, and they thought I 
should mention it.’ 

‘* Amid such practices ill- gotten 
gold began to flow and ebb in the 
hands of Py ge At one time he 
chanced to hold enough money to 
purchase a freehold farm bordering 
on the sea. When the day of transfer 
arrived, he and one of his followers 
appeared before the astonished lawyer 
with bags filled with various kinds of 
foreign coin. Dollars and ducats, 
doubloons and pistoles, guineas—the 
coinage of every foreign country with 
a seaboard—were displayed on the 
table. The man of law at first 
demurred to such purchase-money ; 
but after some controversy, and an 
ominous oath or two of ‘that or 
-none,’ the lawyer agreed to take it 
by weight. ... 

“Long impunity increased Cop- 
pinger’s daring. There were certain 
byways and bridle-roads along the 
fields over which he cate ex- 
clusive control. Although every one 
had a perfect right by law to use 
these ways, he issued orders that no 
man was to pass over them by night, 
and accordingly from that hour none 
ever did. They were called ‘Cop- 
pinger’s Tracks.’ They all converged 
at a headland which had the name of 
Steeple Brink. Here the cliff sheered 
off, and stood three hundred feet of 
perpendicular height, a precipice of 
smooth rock toward the 4 with 
an overhanging face one hundred feet 
down from the brow. There was a 
hollow entrance into the cliff, like a 
huge cathedral-door, crowned and 
surrounded with natural Saxon arches, 
curved by the strata of native stone. 
Within was an arched and vaulted 
cave, vast and gloomy ; it ran a lon 
way into the heart of the land, an 
was as large and tall—so the country- 

ple said—as Kilkhampton Church. 
is stronghold was inaccessible by 
natural means, and could only be 
approached by a cable-ladder lowered 
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from above and made fast below on a 
projecting crag. It received the name 
of ‘Coppinger’s Cave,’ and was long 
the scene of fierce and secret revelry 
that would be utterly inconceivable 
to the educated mind of the nine- 
teenth century. Here sheep were 
tethered to the rock, and fed on 
stolen hay and corn till their flesh 
was required for a feast: kegs of 
brandy and hollands were piled 
around; chests of tea; and iron- 
bound sea- chests contained the 
chattels and the revenues of the 
Coppinger royalty of the sea. No 
man ever essayed the perilous descent 
into the cavern except the captain’s 
own troop, and their loyalty was 
secured not only by their participa- 
tion in his crimes but by a terrible 
oath. The terror linked with Cop- 
pinger’s name throughout the coast 
was so extreme that the people them- 
selves, wild and lawless as they were, 
submitted to his sway as though he 
had been the lord of the soil and they 
his vassals.” 


There is a story which shows 
how idle it was for a clergyman 
to protest when he had neither 
police nor public opinion to back 
him :— 


“The clergyman had spoken above 
his breath of the evil doings in the 
cave, and had thus aroused his wrath 
and vengeance. On a certain day he 
was jogging homeward on his — 
cob, and had reached the middle of a 
wide and desolate heath. All at once 
he heard behind him the clattering of 
horse-hoofs and a yell such as might 
have burst from the throat of the 
visible demon when he hurled the 
battle on the ancient saint. It was 
Cruel Coppinger with his double- 
thonged whip, mounted on his ter- 
rible mare. Down came the fearful 
scourge on his victim’s shuddering 
shoulders. Escape was impossible. 
The poor n knew too well the 
difference between his own ambling 
galloway, that never essayed any 
swifter pace than a jog-trot, and that 
awful steed behind him with foot- 
steps like the storm. Circling, doub- 
ling like a hare, twisting aside, crying 
aloud for mercy,—all was vain. He 


arrived at last at his own house, 
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striped like a zebra, and as he rushed 
in at the gate he heard the parting 
scoff of his assailant, ‘ There, parson, 
I have paid my tithe in full ; never 
mind the receipt !’” 


. 


The most absurd and revolting 
superstitions are hard to eradicate, 
and here is an example of some 
which still linger :— 


“T do not exaggerate when I affirm 
at all events my own persuasion, that 
two-thirds of the total inhabitants of 
Tamar-side implicitly believe in the 

wer of the Mal Occhio, as the Ital- 
lans name it, or the Evil Eye. Is this 
incredible in a day when the spasms 
and raps and bad spelling of a familiar 
spirit are received with acquiescent be- 
lief in polished communities, and even 
in intellectual London? The old no- 
tion that a wizard or a witch so be- 
came by a nefarious bargain with the 
enemy of man, and by a surrender of 
his soul to his ultimate grasp, although 
still held in many a nook of our west- 
ern valleys, and by the crooning dame 
at her solitary hearth, appears to have 
been exchanged in my hamlet of Hola- 
combe (for such is its name) for a per- 
suasion that these choosers of the slain 
inherit their faculty from their birth. 
Whispers of forbidden ties between 
their parents, and of monstrous and 
unhallowed alliances of which these 
children are the issue, largely prevail 
in this village. There it is held that 
the witch, like the poet, is so born. 
I have been gravely assured that 
there are well-known marks which 
distinguish the ill-wishers from all 
beside. These are black spots under 
the tongue ; in number five, diagon- 
ally placed: ‘ Like those, sir, which 
are always found in the feet of swine,’ 
and which, according to the belief of 
my poor people, and which, as a 
Scriptural authority, I was supposed 
unable to deny, were first made in 
the unclean animals by the entrance 
of the demons into the ancestral herd 
at Gadara. A uliar kind of eye- 
ball, sometimes bright and clear, and 
at others covered with a filmy gauze, 
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like a gipsy’s eye, as it is said, by 
night ; or a double pupil, rings 
twice; or a larger eye on the left 
than on the right side: these are 
held to be tokens of evil omen, and 
accounted to indicate demoniac power. 
And certain it is that a peculiar glare 
or a glance of the eye does exist in 
those persons who are pointed out as 
in possession of the craft of the wizard 
or witch. But an ancient man, who 
lived in a lone house in a gorge near 
the church, once actually disclosed to 
me in mysterious whispers, and with 
many a gesture of alarm and dread, 
a plan which he had heard from his 
grandfather, and by which a person 
evilly inclined, and anxious for more 
power than men ought to possess, 
might at any time become a master 
of the Evil Eye. 

“*Tet him go to chancel,’ said he, 
‘to sacrament, and let him hide and 
bring away the bread from the hands 
of the priest; then, next midnight 
let him take it and carry it round the 
church, widdershins — that is, from 
south to north, crossing by east 
three times: the third time there 
will meet him a big, ugly, venomous 
toad, gaping and gasping with his 
mouth opened wide, let him put the 
bread between the lips of the ghastly 
creature, and as soon as ever it is 
swallowed down his throat he will 
breathe three times upon the man, 
and he will be made a strong witch 
for evermore.’ ” 


Had we not exhausted our space, 
it would be pleasant to go back to 
the ride from Bude to Boss which 
came off when Mr Hawker was a 
gay Oxonian; or to turn to the 
romantic tale of the shepherdess, 
Thomasine Bonaventure, who, after 
a phenomenal succession of wealthy 
marriages, became the benefactress 
of the parish of which Coppinger 
was the terror. But for vivid 
pictures of old Cornish life, com- 
mend us to these striking me- 
morials. 




















THE INDIAN 


Ir is matter for satisfaction to 
find that the step taken by the 
Government of India to improve 
the efficiency of their currency 
should have been received by the 
public, if not with a general con- 
sensus of approval, at least with a 
note of encouragement, and a hope 
that it may prove a palliative, giving 
the weary patient some relief from 
the intense acuteness of his dis- 
order, and time to devise a further 
course of treatment in order to a 
permanent cure. 

The principles upon which the 
recommendations of the Indian 
Currency Commission proceed are 
open to so much contention, and are 
sure to be regarded both by prac- 
tical financiers and by theoretic 
economists as of doubtful sound- 
hess, that no surprise need be felt 
at the tone of hesitation which per- 
vades the Report. ; 

In view of so serious a step as 
the substitution of one metal for 
another as the measure of value, 
while both are in a state of constant 
fluctuation,—the extreme gravity of 
the situation, the calamities which 
the Indian Government is now ex- 
periencing, the existence of pecu- 
liar grounds for apprehending still 
greater calamities in the future,! 
the fear that these may be realised 
with but little notice, and that the 
opportunity of applying remedies 
may be lost,—inaction is held to 
involve as great risk as those which 
are unavoidably connected with the 
reconstruction of the currency. The 
Commissioners undertake the duty 
of advising the Secretary of State, 
fully conscious of the objections 
which are to be urged against the 
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scheme they recommend, and aware 
that its adoption will be attended 
with important consequences, and 
some obvious inconveniences ; and, 
it may be added, the possibility of 
results of which no forecast can be 
made. They decline to accept the. 
responsibility of rejecting the pro- 
posals of the Indian Government 
for the closing of the mints and the 
adoption of a gold standard in India. 


‘They recommend some slight altera- 


tions in detail, which are certainly 
improvements, in the proposals 
coming from India; but reading 
between the lines they seem to 
throw upon the Viceroy and his 
Council the responsibility for the 
measure, affirming the deep interest 
which the Indian Government has 
in its success as a sufficient reason 
for accepting their choice of this in- 
stead of any other course of action 
open to them. 

The aim of the measure is to 
secure a stable rate of exchange 
between the silver money of India 
and the gold money of England, 
and next to set up a gold standard 
and a currency of gold in India, in 
order to avoid (1) further increase, 
arising from a continuing decline 
in the value of silver, of the cost 
to India of the Home charges ; 
and (2) to provide the commerce of 
the country with a constant rate of 
exchange, so far as that is carried 
on, with gold-using countries. 

The Indian Government, it is 
needless to say, have been largely, 
and very properly, influenced by the 
opinions of the financial member of 
their Council, Sir David Barbour. 
To him no doubt will be chiefly due 
the credit of as much success as may 
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be secured for the scheme; while 
those who differ from his views on 
the economics of finance, knowing 
full well the complexities of the 
question, and the added difficulties 
to its settlement arising from native 
habits of thought, and the methods 
and usages peculiar to the people 
of India in monetary matters, will 
be heartily glad if these ends are 
. secured without fresh disorder aris- 
ing as serious as any from which 
relief is sought. 

The Government of India has in 
effect decided to proceed as nearly 
as may be possible by the example 
of the currency of France as it is 
now constituted. In that country 
(1) the mints are open to the free 
coinage of gold; (2) silver coin- 
age is regulated by the State; (3) 
the limited circulation of the latter 
is legal tender for any amount; (4) 
the notes of the Bank of France 
are convertible into coin on de- 
mand, but whether they are paid 
in gold or silver is left to the 
option of the bank ; (5) the Bank 
of France ordinarily pays away 
gold in exchange for silver or notes 
for home use; but if gold is re- 
quired in large quantities, or for 
exportation, special arrangements 
must be made. 

The peculiarities of this system 
are that a limited supply of coin 
(silver)—furnished not by the con- 
tributions of the public, but pro- 
vided by the State—is full legal 
tender money ; and that silver and 
notes are not convertible into gold 
on demand, but at the discretion 
of the bank, which is practically 
the State. Both in England and 
in India the full legal tender 
money, gold and silver respectively, 
have been hitherto provided by the 
action of the people without any 


official interference at all; and no 
restriction has been placed on the 
conversion of notes into the stand- 
ard money in any amount or for 
any purpose. 

The scheme of the Indian Gov- 
ernment took effect immediately 
that the necessary Legislative Act 
was passed in the Viceroy’s Council 
on the 26th June, and is as fol- 
lows: (1) The Indian mints are 
closed to the coinage of rupees for 
the public; (2) Government will 
issue rupees to any persons paying 
for them in gold at the rate of 
Rs..15 for every unit of gold equiv- 
alent in value to £1 sterling. It 
is important to notice that the 
Prime Minister stated in the House 
of Commons on the 28th June that 
“the mint in India will not be 
limited to the delivery of silver in 
exchange for gold.”! (3) Gold will 
also be accepted by Government at 
the same rate; (4) the remainder 
of the scheme—i.e, the establish- 
lishment of a gold standard and 
the creation of a currency in actual 
circulation of gold legal money—has 
been deferred for future consider- 
ation; (5) it is expected that by 
means of the sale of rupees for gold 
at Rs. 15 to the sovereign, which 
is ls. 4d. the rupee, and by volun- 
tary payments of gold money in 
substitution of silver money due 
to Government, a sufficiently large 
reserve of gold may be accumulated 
to make an effective gold standard 
possible ; (7) the ratio of exchange 
thus established is stated to be only 
provisional. 

The characteristics of this scheme 
are: (1) that the (at present) only 
money available for use in India is 
to suffer a considerable contraction 
in its volume, in order to bring the 
value of the rupee up to ls. 4d. in 








1 §§ 65-108 and § 6, p. 40, would seem to imply that, in the opinion of the 


members of the Commission, such a discretion is not left to the Government. 
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gold, or, in other words, to an ex- 
change ratio of 22.37 to 1, in 
the expectation that when this is 
accomplished bills of exchange will 
be drawn for gold from India at 
that rate and no other, or at least 
at no lower rate; (2) the limited 
rupee circulation is to be full legal 
tender for any amount; (3) its in- 
crease will be automatic, so far as 
the public may be willing to buy 
rupees at fifteen to the sovereign— 
and discretionary, so far as the In- 
dian Government may coin and issue 
further supplies on its own account ; 
(4) the receipt of gold, upon which 
apparently the establishment of a 
future gold standard depends, will 
be governed by the necessity or in- 
clination of the public to provide 
itself with fresh coin at the cost of 
parting with its gold in payment; 
(5) the acceptance of gold in lieu 
of silver payments is probably de- 
signed as a guarantee that Govern- 
ment will put themselves in no 
better position than the people are 
placed in under the operation of 
this attempt to fix ls. 4d. as a 
rate of exchange for gold and silver 
money. ‘There can be but little 
expectation that Government will 
receive any gold at all under this 
provision. 

The point about which the whole 
scheme revolves, to which every 
part of it is ultimately referrible, is 
the contraction of the currency to a 
volume less than that which ex- 
perience proves the commerce of 
the country to require. Of the 
risks and inconveniences this in- 
volves we shall have something to 
say further on. The provision 
that rupees will ordinarily only be 
issued against gold, if much gold 
were likely to be taken up in that 
way, would involve an aggravation 
of the evils arising from the annual 
drain of gold to India. Be these 
trifling or important as men may 
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think, the supply of gold to com- 
* merce is less by this amount every 
year than it would otherwise be 
India has taken annually, to speak 
of the last twenty years only, gold 
to the value of £2,790,000 a-year, 
and this is absorbed as bullion, not 
circulated as money. Whatever the 
increment may prove to be which 
this scheme will add to the volume 
of gold thus withdrawn from trade 
uses by India, its restoration to 
those purposes must be deferred 
until a circulation of gold legal 
tender money—without limit in 
amount or any restriction on its 
use, either inside or outside India— 
is set up and maintained ; (6) the 
reason for deferring their decision 
on the form which the gold stand- 
ard may take is that the Indian 
Government wish to see what 
effect their measure will have in 
raising the rupee to Is. 4d.: it 
may be presumed that they hope 
to make this as permanent a rate 
of exchange as that of four five- 
franc pieces is for a napoleon in 
France; (7) the Indian Govern- 
ment, apparently, does not under- 
take to give gold for silver at all 
times, but only when it is able to 
do so (§ 50): this would lead 
to a premium being charged on 
gold, as is sometimes done by the 
Bank of France. This provision, 
coupled with the right reserved to 
issue silver coin irrespective of 
private purchases made with gold, 
joined to the provisional character 
of the declared rate of exchange, 
leaves the door open to an un- 
limited “regulation” of the cur- 
rency. All men can adapt their 
bargains to the rise and fall of 
rupee prices, variations which at 
present are so slight and gradual 
that they distress no one; but for 
Government to undertake to adapt 
the principal money of the people 
to variations in its own value 
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against another metal, by alter- 
nately increasing and diminishing 
the supply, would derange every 
relation existing between money 
and the daily life of the whole 
community. 

As the construction of this or 
any other permanent rate of ex- 
change depends on the complete 
convertibility of the rupee into the 
gold money of the new currency, 
we can learn something of the prob- 
ability of this being arranged from 
the circumstances of the French, to 
which the new system for India 
closely approximates. There is, 
however, a great difference in the 
proportions in which the two kinds 
of money are or will be held re- 
spectively in France and in India. 
The figures for the two systems, 
valued in sterling in millions, are 
as follows :— 


FRANCE, 
Gold, . ° ‘ , about 171 
Silver, . ; . , ‘ 140 
Notes, in terms of silver, ‘ 132 
INDIA. 
Gold, . 15\ by Sir D. Bar- 
Silver, . 75 bour’s estimate. 


Po —) 18, or nearly so. 
Thus in France the convertibility 
of the silver money and notes to 
the value of 272 millions sterling 
depends on a gold circulation of 
171 millions; and in India silver 
and notes to the value of 93 millions 
sterling will depend for their con- 
vertibility on 15 millions of gold. 
In France the silver and notes are 
not even twice the value of the 
gold money, whereas in India they 
will amount to nearly six times 
the value of the gold money. It 
must be remembered that in the 
new currency, when complete, the 
position of silver will be of the 
character of a token currency, but 





will differ from the token currency 
of England, in that it will be full 
legal tender for any amount. For 
this reason it is necessary that the 
values of the mass of each kind of 
money in use should converge much 
more closely than it is intended 
they should do under the Indian 
system. It is obvious that where 
aman can pay no larger a sum of 
money than forty shillings in silver 
in discharge of a gold debt, a much 
smaller proportion of gold will be 
necessary than in the case in which 
he can pay a million in either kind 
of coin at his option. This con- 
sideration, and probably another— 
viz., that the legal rate of conver- 
sion being very much better for the 
holder of silver than the market 
rate—makes it necessary to keep the 
proportions of gold and silver money 
very close to one another. This is 
secured under the French plan now 
at work; were it not, the public 
could not be at all confident that 
gold money from comparative 
scarcity might not rise to a high 
premium against the overvalued 
silver. Silver money, in fact, ex- 
changes for gold money in France 
at a ratio of 15} to 1, because the 
relative value of the silver to the 
gold money in circulation is not 
even 2 to 1. Under the Indian 
system, in order that silver and 
gold should exchange at 22.37 to 
1, a circulation in the proportion 
of 6 to 1 is considered sufficient. 
The proportions are respectively : 
silver money in France is to gold 
as 100 to 62; in India it will 
stand at 100 to 16—or, in other 
words, nearly four times as much 
gold is found necessary in France, 
relatively to the silver money, as 
will be provided in India to do the 
same duty. 

Two members of the Commission 
justly considered this point of the 
convertibility of the rupee into gold 
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to be of special importance, and re- 
corded their opinions upon it in a 
separate minute. They point out 
that, as a necessary corollary to the 
closing of the mints, gold must be 
made complete legal tender, and 
circulate as freely as gold now does 
in England or silver in India. This 
would bestow on India a gold stand- 
ard of value and a gold automatic 
currency. <As the silver currency 
will be rated above—and we may 
add very considerably above—its 
metallic value, and since even after 
the closing of the mints it would 
be in immense volume, while the 
gold money would be very small in 
quantity, a token currency of un- 
paralleled magnitude will be the 
result ; and the question will arise 
whether such a currency can be 
maintained at its gold value with- 
out an ample supply of gold suffi- 
cient for the conversion on demand 
of any quantity of silver money 
which the public may desire to sub- 
stitute for gold. The argument is 
used with much emphasis and equal 
justice, that “a silver tokencurrency, 
though not in form a promise to 
pay, really implies an obligation to 
maintain its par value, and prudence 
as well as experience suggests that 
this obligation should be supported 
by the obvious means of fulfilling 


- it.” With, however, the two kinds 


of money circulating in the propor- 
tions above specified, the volume of 
gold may be expected to prove quite 
inadequate to this purpose. If gold 
flows in plentifully in exchange for 
rupees, or by the voluntary substi- 
tution of gold for silver payments, 
the Government may accumulate 
something towards providing the 
necessary stock of money ; but that 
either of these sources of supply 
will prove even approximately sufti- 
cient for the end in view is ex- 
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tremely problematical. When the 
market rate for silver as to gold 
differs from the currency rate by 20 
or 25 per cent, it will only be under 
the compulsion of a great necessity, 
or in view of exceptional profits to 
be obtained by trading in silver, 
neither of which can ever occur, 
that owners of gold will part with 
it when so greatly undervalued ; nor 
for a similar reason will any one 
elect to pay gold when he can pay 
silver to Government. The expec- 
tation of any large stock of gold 
accumulating, either as a reserve 
for use as a gold standard or coming 
into circulation as money, seems 
wholly visionary. In this event, 
how will the currency system be 
completed and get into working 
order, or the deficient circulation of 
rupees be supplemented with even a 
moderate amount of gold money? or 
what obvious proof will be afforded, 
such as the easy and prompt con- 
version of silver into gold coins, 
supplies, that the legal rate of ex- 
change has really and in fact super- 
seded the market rate, and that any 
one parting with his gold at 1s. 4d. 
will be sure of getting it back with- 
out loss—that is, without having to 
pay a premium on it? If the mer- 
cantile class entertain any doubt on 
this point, there will be no gold bills 
sold at the Government rate. Even 
if the desired supply of gold is ob- 
tained, it will still be so dispropor- 
tionate to the volume and the value 
of the silver money, that there will 
be nothing to rely upon for the 
maintenance of the legal rate but 
the restriction placed upon the coin- 
age of rupees; and it may well be 
questioned whether this is in itself 
a sufficient guarantee that the object 
of the measure will be attained. 
Government will have to reckon 
with an adverse market rate outside 
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its own currency, and there is not a 
single circumstance in the fiscal his- 
tory of India which justifies any 
expectation of its winning in this 
conflict of ratios. 

On the contrary, when at the 
end of the last and the beginning 
of this century gold and silver 
were exchangeable by law in In- 
dia at rates closely approximating 
to the market rate, the moment 
that gold was undervalued it went 
out of circulation. If we may be 
allowed to compare small things 
with great, there is evidence to be 
drawn from the facts of the copper 
currency of India to the disinclin- 
ation of the people to use money 
except at rates of exchange iden- 
tical with those of the market. 
The Government provides through- 
out British India a stock of token 
copper money very much overval- 
ued in the currency in respect of 
its metallic value at the market. 
Consequently the copper coins most 
in use are supplied by the mints of 
the native States or private specu- 
lators, in the form of roughly 
squared lumps of metal with a few 
characters stamped on them. These 
exchange with silver money by 
weight, at rates varying with the 
price of copper; and the rupee 
fetches a much greater weight of 
coins of this kind than of the Gov- 
ernment token money. The Treas- 
uries consequently are never with- 
out boxes of these coins just as 
they come from the mint, lying 
unused for long periods of time 
together. A limited circulation of 
the authorised copper coins goes 
on, because to a small amount 
they can always be paid in at the 
Treasuries in lieu of rupees ; but so 
far as the daily traffic of the bazaar 
in small quantities of provisions 


and similar goods is carried through 
with copper money, full value, but 
spurious money, in by far the larg. 
er proportion of petty purchasers, 
drives the token money out of use, 

That which is most to be feared 
is, that as a long time must pass 
before any considerable quantity of 
rupees will be bought for gold at 
15 to the sovereign, the deficiency 
of silver money consequent on the 
closing of the mints will be made 
good from other sources. That 
there is a great deal more silver 
money in use than Sir David Bar- 
bour estimates is extremely prob- 
able, not to say certain. He puts 
the figure at 1150 millions of 
rupees. One of those who, during 
the last few years, has gone over 
with considerable care, more than 
once, the statistics of the coinage of 
money in India, the export of silver 
treasure, and all the circumstances 
which would operate to carry coined 
silver out of India, computes the 
tale of rupees actually in the coun- 
try at not less than 2900 millions.! 
It is not probable that the business 
of so industrious a population could 
be carried through with so small a 
circulation as 1150 millions, which 
gives a rate per head of a little over 
5 rupees. In England the propor- 
tion is held to be about £7, in 


the United States about the same, - 


in France about £14; yet those 
countries have methods for econo- 
mising the use of metallic money 
much more widespread and effec- 
tive than in India, which on this 
account and for other economic 
reasons stands in need of a larger, 
not a smaller supply per capita 
than more highly organised com- 
munities. If there is a much larger 
active circulation of rupees in India 
than Sir David Barbour estimates, 





1 Industrial Competition of Asia. K. Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co., London, 
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then a much larger gold currency 
than the 15 millions sterling 
which the scheme contemplates 
will be required. If, on the other 
hand, so little as 1150 millions of 
rupees constitute the amount of 
money in use, then there is a store 
of nearly 1800 millions of rupees 
ready to go into circulation, and 
prevent either the rupee rising to 
ls. 4d., or make it necessary for 
the people to come to the Treasury 
with gold to buy rupees for busi- 
ness purposes. Whichever hap- 
pens, the desired convertibility of 
the rupee into gold seems likely to 
be postponed for an indefinite time. 

There are, besides, the currencies 
of Mauritius and Ceylon, which 
consist of the Indian rupee; and 
considerable quantities are to be 
found in Asiatic countries with 
which India trades, such as Persia, 
the Gulf, the coast towns of the 
Red Sea, Zanzibar, China, the 
Straits, and Japan. Rupees of the 
Indian currency coming from those 
parts will, on the hypothesis, buy 
as much more in India as ls. 4d. 
can buy over what a shilling can 
buy abroad. They will be with- 
drawn into India, and their place 
taken by Mexican dollars or the 
trade dollar of America, now that 
India can no longer supply them 
with coin. There is also the pros- 
pect of perfectly good Indian rupees 
being imitated abroad and sent to 
Asiatic ports to supply the same 
deficiency, and these will be carried 
on to India in the course of trade. 
The dollar itself might appear in 
India: it is so nearly equal in 
metallic value to two rupees, that 
in a dearth of coin it would do 
duty for that sum of money very 
conveniently. The business would 
be so profitable that unless an im- 
port duty were to be placed on all 
coined money coming from abroad, 
it is pretty certain to be taken up. 
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Another source of supply is the 
currencies of the Native States. 
The annual out-turn of these mints, 
from information given in the 
Report (§ 126), does not appear 
to be very important in value 
or quantity ; but at present they 
supply little more than the local 
requirement for money, which, for 
reasons connected with the trade 
and economic condition of those 
parts, does not grow very fast. 
But the machinery is there, and if 
a demand for those coinages were 
to arise, it would be very profitable 
to meet it to any extent within the 
appliances of fabrication which 
those mints possess. Rupees of 
a definite weight of pure silver 
would circulate, as in places where 
they are more easily obtained than 
British Indian rupees they do now, 
with the greatest facility. These 
coins can be imitated very easily, 
being only roughly made; and 
although the ordinary native coiner 
cannot, with the simple dies and 
stamps he uses, turn out many 
in the day, their fabrication out- 
side India might become profit- 
able were a divergence of 25 per 
cent between the State currency 
and bar-silver to arise. This could 
be prevented by a duty being put 
upon silver bullion equal to this 
difference of value, which would 
affect our own mints as much as 
those competing with them. Short 
of such a complete isolation of the 
Indian currency as prevailed in 
Japan forty years ago, before the 
ports of that country were opened 
to the commerce of Western nations, 
it is difficult to see how the restric- 
tion on the coinage can ensure the 
desired effects with any complete- 
ness, and this, with an open trade 
in commodities from all parts of 
the world, must be considered im- 
practicable. 

If it were practicable, there would 
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still remain the importation of gold 
into India, which in another way 
would tend to keep the rupee nearly 
at its market value in its purchasing 
power in India itself. Part of this 
goes into use in the arts—that is, 
for jewellery and ornaments ; but, 
as the writer of this paper has 
frequently urged, a very much 
larger proportion, which is in ex- 
cess of any quantity taken up in 
this way, is available for coinage, 
if the conditions laid down are 
calculated to attract it into the 
mints. It is, however, much more 
likely that, as it is now stored as 
a representative of wealth, and a 
guarantee for the individual credit 
of those who own it, it will be 
employed in developing a system, 
already common from one end of 
the country to the other, of docu- 
mentary money privately issued. 
So far as this might make good 
the deficiency in the supply of 
silver coin, the necessity for pur- 
chasing rupees with gold would be 
reduced. Wholesale business to a 
greater extent than now would be 
done on credit balances being ad- 
justed by payments of tolahs of 
gold. In either case the completion 
of the gold standard and currency 
on the scale designed would be as 
distant as ever. Whatever the 
effect may be when this part of 
the scheme is realised, so long as 
it remains hung up in the air, its 
postponement will be almost as 
great a cause of uncertainty and 
an element of disturbance in the 
relations of money to commerce as 
any which are in force now. Its 
steadying influence on the ex- 
changes will net begin to act until 
it comes down to earth ; and if no 
other means than those suggested 
for circulating gold money are 
found, the result may prove to be, 
to bestow upon India all the dis- 
advantages of an insufficient cur- 
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rency, and of a one-shilling rupee 
into the bargain. 

If, however, it really comes about 
that a steady rate of exchange is 
maintained by the action of the 
new currency on the relative value 
of gold and silver money in India, 
this will be preferable to a falling 
or a fluctuating rupee, and, for that 
reason, will be beneficial to the ex- 
ternal trade of India in one way, 
while in other ways the means 
taken to bring it about will induce 
evils of their own, both on this part 
of the commerce and on the revenue 
and taxation of the country. Let it 
be assumed, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that gold bills on foreign 
countries are procurable at 1s. 4d. 
to the rupee, and that the gold and 
silver money of India exchange at 
the same rate with complete ease, 
and we have the following position: 
India will have a silver currency to 
which few or no annual additions are 
made, and a gold currency of very 
moderate volume, the two together 
being less efficient in respect of 
purchasing power than the single 
silver currency has hitherto been 
—constituting, in fact, an arti- 
ficial appreciated stock of money. 
Hitherto the money of the country 
has held a natural or commercial 
relation of value towards commo- 
dities, because the supply has been 
regulated by the people themselves, 
acting on their knowledge of the 
profit to be obtained by increasing 
the circulation, and the occasions 
most suitable for doing so. Govern- 
ment now steps in and undertakes 
to supply money, not in quantities 
regulated primarily by the commer- 
cial demand, but in such quantities 
and proportions as may consist with 
the maintenance of an artificial rate 
of exchange. For reasons given 
above, the volume of gold money 
must be very much raised above 
the 15 millions sterling, the limit 
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at present proposed, which, as we 
have seen, is not likely to be done, 
or the silver currency must be kept 
very low indeed, for the balance to 
be maintained at the desired level 
of 22.37 to 1. Now, as the coin- 
age of silver money in India has, 
to take the last twenty years 
only, amounted on the average 
to 65 millions of rupees in the 
year, to cut off this annual in- 
crement, or any large part of it, 
is in effect to create a serious de- 
ficit, which cannot but act injuri- 
ously in every kind of business 
which has hitherto been fostered 
by unrestricted supplies of coin. 
Its consequences will be peculiarly 
serious in India, where, as we have 
shown above, a great void still 
remains to be filled in the money 
supply. 

An opinion is expressed in the 
Report that India shows signs of 
being surfeited with silver; what 
signs they are which can be inter- 
preted in this sense is not stated. 
According to the writer’s own cal- 
culations, which appear to be con- 
sidered by the members of the Com- 
mission rather excessive than too 
low, the coined money actually in 
British India, and therefore avail- 
able for circulation, would come to 
about 15 rupees, or £1 per head. 
That this supply is not too large is 
shown by the economic condition of 
the country. Prices rise in India 
with only an imperceptible move- 
ment, in spite of the vast stores of 
money issued from the mints dur- 
ing the last forty years. The low 
rate of wages for labour, the high 
rate of interest for money, the cus- 
tom of barter, and the practice of 
trading in the merest necessaries of 
life on book credits, settled to a 
great extent in kind, services paid 
in the use of land or with grain or 
provisions,—prove anything but a 
plethora of money. With a con- 
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tracted circulation, the absence of 
the usual annual additions will be 
felt in an increasing ratio, corre- 
sponding to that which, in the 
contrary case, would have been 
the ratio of development; the ac- 
tion of every economic condition 
adverse to the progress of indus- 
trial production and the accumula- 
tion of wealth will be intensified ; 
low prices must necessarily super- 
vene, which at once reduces the 
principal stimulus to profitable 
labour ; the interest of money 
will not be reduced ; capital, which 
is the aliment of trade, will become 
more difficult to procure, because 
there will be less of it, and because 
the margin of profit, which is the 
real security for commercial loans, 
will be cut down; the burden of 
debt will be heavier, and that of 
taxation no lighter, as it will be 
necessary to surrender a larger 
share of the produce of labour 
than before to procure the same 
sum of money. Upon India we 
must expect to see inflicted some 
measure of that kind of misfortune 
which this country has experienced 
during the last fifteen years, of 
which the consequences are too 
well known to need description, but 
for which no remedy appears to 
be within our reach. While it is 
matter for dispute whether trade, 
during many years past, has been 
depressed in consequence of a scar- 
city of money, it is not denied that 
an increase of commodities and a 
stationary or failing supply of 
money act and react on one 
another: they are two sides of the 
same shield, the wider the lower 
surface, the more valuable the 
upper one becomes, and if in- 
creasing value cannot induce larger 
supplies, the results on trade are 
those arising from an insufficient 
flow of capital to commerce, which 
cannot be otherwise than injurious. 
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That there is always money forth- 
coming when it is wanted is not a 
fact in point: no one denies this ; 
but that which interrupts the cur- 
rent is the narrow margin of profit 
which accompanies low prices, and 
the risks which traders consequently 
incur, as well as the impediment to 
free and frequent, and therefore pro- 
fitable, exchanges ofcommerce, which 
a dearth of metallic money, especi 
ally in a backward country, neces- 
sarily involves. This is exactly 
the state of things which is being 
prepared for India by this scheme. 
Not one single particular through- 
out all the industries of the country 
can be pointed out which does not 
show the necessity for more, not 
less, money, and that the con- 
tinued expansion of trade has 
been largely due to the influence 
of a free coinage of silver. All 
that was necessary to complete 
the monetary system was for the 
Government to put India on equal 
terms with those gold-using coun- 
tries which provide two-thirds of 
her customers; and the present 
scheme is an attempt to do this 
at the cost of the very conditions 
upon which the progress of her 
prosperity depends. 

The Report notices with much 
reason (§ 96) that five-franc 
pieces and dollars have by French- 
men and Americans so long been 
taken for the equivalent of a definite 
quantity of gold, that it would be a 
shock to their feelings and habits to 
treat them otherwise ; but they take 
no account of a similar preposses- 
sion in the minds of the natives of 
India in favour of the commercial 
equivalence between gold and silver 
money, of an infinitely longer growth. 
The surprising mistake is also made 
of speaking of India as a mono- 
metallic country in which a dual 
currency is to be introduced for the 
first time. India, however, has 
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never been without gold money 
from the most ancient times, and 
has been used to exchange it with 
silver money at market rates ; it is 
only in British India and within 
the present century that gold has 
gone out of circulation. This con- 
servative feeling, so strong among 
Frenchmen and Americans, is ten 
times stronger in India, where the 
people habitually act under the 
influence of custom, and are but 
little governed by any of those 
mental processes which in the 
Western world supersede the force 
of custom. The instances of reg- 
ulated currencies cited in favour 
of the scheme of the Government 
of India (§§ 67-98) refer to coun- 
tries where methods of that kind 
have been in use for generations, 
The people concerned have known 
no others. But the system to be 
introduced into India is opposed to 
anything of which the native popu- 
lations have experience, and is 
directly in conflict with usages 
prevailing amongst them from 
which there has never been any 
departure. There is probably noth- 
ing (apart from matters of religion) 
upon which the Hindu is so sensi- 
tive as interference about money 
and its use. There is no subject 
of conversation which the middle 
and poorer class of people are more 
likely to be found talking about at 
any idle hour than wages and the 
price of food. They are stock sub- 
jects for gossip among all but the 
richer class, and take the place of 
the “weather” or the “crops” 
with us. If the result of the in- 
troduction of the new scheme were 
a fall in prices, one large and very 
important class would be imme- 
diately touched, and as at the same 
time the rate of interest would rise, 
and loans of small sums of money 
would become more difficult to pro- 
cure and harder to pay off, popular 
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feeling would go strongly against it. 
If Government failed to carry the 
people with them, and the latter 
were to think that the success of 
the scheme was to be obtained at 
their expense, it would certainly 
be defeated in some way or other, 
probably by being quietly ignored 
in favour of some expedients for 
the supply of money of the kinds 
already indicated, more consonant 
with the prescription of an imme- 
morial antiquity. 

If the silver currency, as is very 
likely to happen, assumes the char- 
acter which attaches to an incon- 
vertible paper currency, there will 
arise two prices for commodities, a 
silver price and a gold price, the 
former being the price in the limited 
currency, and the latter that pre- 
scribed by the full value gold 
money or aliquot parts of the same 
in their silver equivalent at the 
market rate. Travellers on the 


Continent will have no difficulty 
in recalling the advantage they got, 


a few years ago, by the use of 
sovereigns abroad over the State 
paper issues in more than one 
European country. Austria-Hun- 
gary is cited in the Report, as a 
case in proof that the price of silver 
may be held up by such currency 
arrangements as are proposed for 
India; but until we see the evi- 
dence taken by the Commission, it 
will not be possible to judge how 
far this and similar instances quoted, 
go on all-fours with that of India. 
In Austria-Hungary until quite 
lately (if it is not so now) gold 
used to be taken, not to say levied, 
by the Government, for certain 
kinds of payments instead of silver, 
at the market rate of exchange; 
and in cases where merchants 
elected to deal with one another on 
a gold basis, any dispute regarding 
the gold price to be paid was 
decided in the law courts on the 
VOL, CLIV.—NO. DCCCCXXXIV. 
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basis of the market rate of ex- 
change, as certified by the official 
quotations of the Bourse Stock 
Exchange of Vienna or Buda- 
Pesth, according to locality. In 
fact, nothing is easier to men of 
business than to set aside a con- 
ventional rate of exchange for gold 
and silver money in favour of a 
market rate, if it suits them to do 
so. Transactions of these kinds 
would necessarily deal blow after 
blow at a Government fixation of a 
rate of exchange for the conversion 
of silver into gold money and other 
like purposes. The currency, in 
short, will in no sense be auto- 
matic: it will possess no inherent 
capacity of mutual adjustment be- 
tween its component parts, nor will 
it respond of its own accord to a 
growing demand for money on the 
part of the public. It is not to be 
expected, therefore, that fluctua- 
tions in the relative value of the 
two kinds of money will in con- 
sequence subside: they will on the 
contrary increase, and create an 
additional difficulty in the main- 
tenance of the fixed ratio. It 
needs no argument to show that 
if such cannot be sustained in 
India, neither can it be in London. 
The Secretary of State’s ability to 
keep up the price of Council drafts 
will depend chiefly on the cir- 
cumstance that the means of re- 
mittance open to the public in the 
shipping of silver to India and its 
coinage there are curtailed by the 
closing of the mints; but if the 
effect of that measure is neutralised 
in any of the ways above mentioned, 
to the same extent the Government 
rate of exchange would be knocked 
down, and with it would necessarily 
go the control of the Secretary of 
State over the market for India 
bills. 

The arguments used to meet the 
various objections to the scheme 
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are hardly calculated to create the 
impression that the members of the 
Commission feel very much confi- 
dence that they will in practice be 
successfully met and disposed of. 
Matters have been allowed to get to 
that pass that the choice lies between 
difficulties equally grave ; the most 
that can be said in favour of the 
course taken, is that kind of apology 
which expresses a hope that worse 
evils may not be in store for the 
country than those which it seeks 
to leave behind. Existing losses 
will of course be stereotyped ; but 
it is to be hoped that all concerned 
will feel glad to lose their chance 
of a future rise in the rupee on the 
terms of being secured against the 
effect of a fall (§ 107). 

If the burden of taxation proves 
heavier under the new system, such 
a result, it is pointed out, would not 
have been “arbitrarily produced 
by the action of Government,” but 
would be due to the fact that the 
new standard was depreciating less 
or appreciating more than that for 
which it was substituted (§ 111). 

The effect of the measure on the 
trade with silver-using countries is 
not overlooked. The set-off against 
the anticipated derangement of that 
which has hitherto worked smooth- 
ly is, that that portion of the com- 
merce of India “only amounts to 
about half of her trade with gold- 
using countries.” 

As a compensation for a dimin- 
ished business in the Indo-China 
trade, consequent on the silver 
money of China coming to possess 
a lower purchasing power than that 
of India, the merchants in the latter 
country may look to the circum- 
stance that the value of goods ex- 
ported by China to foreign countries 
will bring home larger returns of 
silver, and thereby increase the 
capacity of the Chinese population 
generally to pay a higher price 


- 


than before for the products of 
India (§ 115). 

The apprehension that China and 
Japan may produce cotton goods at 
home in substitution of those now 
sent from India, is hardly met by 
the argument that there is little or 
no evidence of any relation existing 
between a fall in the exchange and 
the volume of exports (§ 116); for 
the point at issue is, whether the 
people of China and Japan, finding 
that they cannot get Indian manu- 
factures so cheaply as before, will 
or will not make them for them- 
selves. Manchester complains that 
in the past the divergence in value 
between the dollar and the £1 ster- 
ling has partly closed the China 
ports to their goods. If this is the 
case, then a similar divergence be- 
tween the dollar and the rupee 
would have a similar effect on the 
India trade. On the other hand, if 
the decline of tle Manchester trade 
with the East has been caused not 
by cheap silver but by cheap labour 
and other local causes, giving a 
peculiar impulse to the competition 
of Bombay, then causes of exactly 
the same kind, which are always in 
operation in China and Japan, will 
also stimulate local production in 
those countries, to the prejudice of 
India. The circumstance which is 
most likely to neutralise this im- 
pulse is, that with such a currency 
as India is about to obtain, the 
prices of goods in her markets may 
fall lower than is expected, and 
make their export to the further 
East still profitable. 

It is expected that the opium 
revenue will not suffer, on the 
ground that Indian opium is the 
luxury of the rich Chinaman, and 
is so much superior to that made on 
the spot that he will not go without, 
or take less of it even at a higher 
price (§ 117). 

In silver-using countries, where 
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the circulation is unlimited, silver 
will fall considerably in its gold 
value. In those places therefore, 
any silver price, being the equiva- 
lent of the gold obtained for the 
goods they export, will go farther 
than the quantity of silver which 
for the same sum in gold could be 
obtained in India. Hence it is con- 
sidered likely that India will be 
driven out of certain markets in 
which hitherto she has traded with 
those countries on equal terms ; but 
the Commissioners are of opinion 
that the history of the Indian export 
trade, during the period when silver 
was falling, in gold makes it doubtful 
whether the suggested advantage is 
not much less than those who use 
the argument suppose (§ 118). 

The Report notices an apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Indian tea- 
planters that they will be under- 
sold by China, with the remark 
that though they will be handi- 
capped in European markets by the 
competition of China tea with 
Indian tea, yet the latter is so 
much in demand and of such good 
quality that the trade will sustain 
no serious prejudice on this ac- 
count. This argument is more 
consoling than another which they 
use, to the effect that whatever loss 
the Indian tea-grower may individ- 
ually suffer, “it would not neces- 
sarily entail disadvantage on the 
country as a whole.” 

In the trade with gold - using 
countries, the advantages of a gold 
basis will be much diminished by 
the absence of any provision for, 
or prospect of, such a supply of 
gold coming into circulation as 
will make its exportation a matter 
of indifference both to the Gov- 
ernment in its means of keeping 
up the exchange to ls. 4d., and to 
the commercial public in their 
means of getting their gold back 
again from abroad without loss. 
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This brings us to consider the 
great benefit to all parties to the 
Indo-British commerce which would 
accrue from the incorporation of 
India in the circle of gold - using 
countries, in consequence of which 
the enormous stock of gold she 
now holds, to say nothing of the 
annual additions made to it, would 
constitute a source of supply from 
which, under the scheme before us, 
her customers in the West will be 
cut off. 

It is evident that gold will, from 
the inducements offered, only 
trickle into the circulation in India 
in small quantities from time to 
time. All that comes to hand will 
be required for domestic purposes ; 
any exportation of gold money to 
Europe will frighten holders of 
gold in India from parting with 
any more. That kind of confidence 
in the replenishment of the gold 
portion of the money in use, which 
a free and automatic currency in- 
spires, will be wanting in the case 
of a regulated currency, upon which 
the course and circumstances of 
trade can exert no influence, except 
such as may filter through official 
channels ; and as far as the use of 
gold as current money is in ques- 
tion, India will be no better off 
than she is now. 

The commerce with silver-using 
countries will be in a worse posi- 
tion still. The trading facilities 
that two countries acquire by using 
a common metallic basis, which 
this category of countries has 
hitherto enjoyed, will cease. India 
will in future be to them in the 
same position in which gold-using 
countries have hitherto stood to 
India. To remove the disabilities 
arising from this state of com- 
mercial relations is one object of 
the scheme. It seems likely to 
fail not only in attaining that ob- 
ject, but to succeed in creating 
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similar disabilities, to the prejudice 
of the trade with China, Japan, 
and other countries using full 
value of metallic currencies of 
silver. 

It may be expected, and has 
indeed been clearly pointed out 
in the Report (p. 42), that gold 
will be sent to India in increased 
quantities on private account, in 
order to be exchanged into rupees ; 
and though the amount put to that 
purpose is probably overrated, yet 
there must be taken into account 
the demand in India for gold for 
business of the kind indicated 
above. The loan market in Lon- 
don will to some extent — how 
great an extent it is impossible 
to say—be affected for the worse 
by this cause. This is a matter 
apart from the trade of India, and 
concerns the English money market 
only. If instead of less than 3 
millions sterling India absorbs 10 or 
12 millions sterling a-year—which 
from the circumstances of the case 
will never return to the West in 
the course of trade—the inconve- 
nience caused by a restricted sup- 
ply of gold to the London market 
will increase every year. 

A considerable drain upon the 
stock of gold in England to supply 
a deficiency of money in India 
would reduce the demand for Coun- 
cil drafts, and would, in corre- 
spondence with a scarcity of gold, 
raise the rate of exchange against 
silver. Both these causes would in- 
terfere somewhat with the ability 
of the Secretary of State to keep 
his drafts at 1s. 4d., or any other 
figure much at variance with the 
metallic par. 

If the India trade with gold- 
using countries becomes affected 
for the worse; if the change of 
system disorganises productive in- 
dustry in the country itself; if 
China, Japan, and other Eastern 


countries find, as a consequence of 
their money having through this 
artificial alteration in its metallic 
parity with the money of India 
lost part of its effective purchasing 
power, that their trade is not so pro- 
fitable as before, and look about to 
extend their dealings with other 
markets more favourably situated ; 
if, as the Report seems to antici- 
pate (§§ 113, 115, 118, 119), pro- 
ducers in those countries would 
both take less of Indian commo- 
dities, and compete on better terms 
than before with India in foreign 
markets in those kinds of mer- 
chandise which both export—India 
may find herself left out in the 
cold. Certainly she has at present 
much in her favour, from her trade 
being well organised, from security, 
peace, and other aids to commercial 
progress which good government 
secures. But there is no such 
thing as standing still in these 
matters: the new currency meas- 
ure is either better or is worse 
for trade. In no respect can we 
be sure that it will turn out a de- 
cided improvement—such advan- 
tages as it holds out are of doubt- 
ful prospect. Into the trade in 
the far East the certainty is that 
it will introduce disquieting in- 
fluences from which that part of 
the commerce has been hitherto 
free. 

The result to be looked for is a 
diminution in the balance of trade, 
which is now favourable to India. 
India now takes a large balance of 
the debt due to her in treasure ot 
silver and gold, which is of course 
purchased by the excess in value 
of her exports over that of her im- 
ports. If India merchants become 
unable to coin or use this treasure 
as money, they may be expected to 
take their returns in European com- 
modities; but presumably these 
commodities are of less value to 
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them than the precious metals, or 
they would take them in that way 
now: they must trade in future at 
a loss on their present scale of 
profits, which would of course be 
followed by a shrinkage in the ex- 
port trade to the West. This, 
added to (possibly) a similar de- 
cline in the Eastern trade, would 
narrow the demand for bills on 
India, and affect the price of Coun- 
cil drafts, and add another diffi- 
culty to those above enumerated 
in the sustenance of an artificial 
rate of exchange between India and 
England. As the sum of gold 
which the Secretary of State re- 
quires in England every year can- 
not be materially lessened, but, on 
the contrary, shows signs of in- 
creasing, he may be compelled to 
sell his bills below the Government 
rate of exchange, or, as an alterna- 
tive, ship silver from India to pur- 
chase gold in London. This con- 
tingency, though regarded in the 
Report as highly improbable, is 
alluded to as of barely possible 
occurrence (§ 123). 

It does not seem to be contem- 
plated in the Report that the new 
gold currency will afford a source 
of supply for the gold which has 
to be put down in London. It 
may be that the Government of 
India and the members of the Com- 
mission have no expectation that 
their scheme will set up any reci- 
procity of transportation, or any 
interchange in the courses of com 
merce between the gold supply of 
the West and that of India. Such 
a shortcoming marks the measure 
as one which is something more 
than defective, and suggests that 
the absence of so necessary an ele- 
ment of stability and usefulness 
must be attributed to some radical 
error of principle which pervades 
the scheme from top to bottom. 
This error of principle is to be 
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found in the provision that the 
legal tender money of the country, 
so far as it is gold, will be restricted 
in volume by the defective means 
taken to attract it into the circula- 
tion ; and so far as it is silver, by 
the necessity of regulatingits supply, 
with the view to the maintenance 
of a fixed rate of exchange. We 
regard it as a principle of universal 
application that full value money, 
to be as efficient as it can be, must 
be supplied in unrestricted quanti- 
ties, otherwise the values expressed 
in terms of such money—that is to 
say, the prices obtaining in a “ reg- 
ulated currency ”—are not true in- 
dications of value. In a free and 
open trade, of which an important 
part is trade with foreign countries, 
nothing but confusion can result 
from a want of correspondence be- 
tween the nominal values of com- 
modities in the appreciated cur- 
rency and their natural values in 
all other currencies, to which money 
is supplied in exact correspondence 
with the requirements of commerce. 
Prices depend upon value, and not 
value upon price ; and therefore to 
impose, by means of an appreciated 
currency, a price upon an article 
which only expresses a nominal 
value, is a hindrance, not an aid, 
to the exchanges of commerce. 
True money has a value of its own, 
arising from the same causes which 
give their values to goods; and if 
in two such countries as India and 
China you try to make the same 
weight of silver more valuable in 
the one country than in the other, 
you cannot expect to promote 
trade or industrial production by 
doing so. 

Furthermore, and for the same 
reason, the precious metals will 
not flow into a regulated cur- 
rency any more than foreign goods 
will come into protected markets 
in as large supplies as where 
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free trade prevails. In both 
cases their natural uses and appli- 
cations are affected for the worse. 
Money affected by legal or arbi- 
trary conditions cannot travel in 
and out of the regulated currency, 
any more than goods once taxed 
with a high import duty can be 
profitably sold in any other than a 
“ protected” market. A true rate 
of exchange is that which results 
from absolute freedom of movement 
being accorded to the precious 
metals; any other is no more 
likely to prevail in the long-run 
than the artificial relation of value 
set up between merchandise of the 
same sort produced in a protected 
and in a free-trade country can be 
expected to survive the stress of 
open competition: the real value 
of the one will kill the artificial 
value of the other. 

It may be inferred from the 
remarks in the Report on the pro- 
posals of the Government (§ 47 e¢ 
seq.), that when a gold coin is issued 
as legal tender money, it will not 
be identical with the £1 sterling 
of the realm, but a ten-rupee, and a 
double coin, or twenty-rupee piece. 
It is assumed that the preliminary 
measure of stopping the coinage of 
silver has raised the rupee to 
ls. 4d.: the gold coin would then 
contain ten times as much gold as 
is taken to be worth ls. 4d. in our 
own token currency—technically 
speaking, it would contain $29 of 
the £1 sterling. Now 10 is no 
more a convenient multiple than 
15, and the proposed ratio of ex- 
change gives 15 rupees to the 
sovereign. Why, then, should a 
new coin of ten rupees, which 
corresponds with no enumerator in 
use in any part of the empire, be 
adopted for India? The sovereign 
is from weight and size a far more 
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convenient coin than one two-thirds 
its value, and information is tele- 
graphed from Simla! that the Gov- 
ernment of India have ordered 
sovereigns to be accepted at the 
mints to an unlimited extent, at 
15 rupees apiece, not, it is to be 
hoped, for recoinage, but to be re- 
served for the fund upon which the 
gold standard is to be based. The 
£1 sterling of the realm is, more- 
over, a universal isobar of values 
throughout the commercial world. 
It is accepted in payment of debt 
in all markets, from Shanghai to 
New York, from South America to 
Northern Europe, as readily as in 
London. It is better known, be- 
cause it is more common in India, 
where it is always called “ guinea,” 
than the gold mohur, and is scat- 
tered in thousands through the 
length and breadth of the country. 
It is no merely sentimental idea 
that, apart from commercial con- 
venience, there is something par- 
ticularly appropriate in making the 
symbol of sovereignty, which the 
royal effigy on the standard coin 
implies, one and the same in every 
part of the British empire. Every 
Act of State which the name or 
personality of the Queen- Empress 
has been connected with, in the 
affairs of India, has been calculated 
to confirm and emphasise the prin- 
ciple of unity. It is on every 
ground desirable to foster as well 
as to give practical effect to the 
claim which her Majesty’s subjects 
in India assert—that her dominions 
in that quarter of the world are as 
completely an integral part of her 
empire as either of the islands 
which constitute the United King- 
dom. This feeling as a political 
force is apt to be underrated, and 
it is difficult to explain, much more 
to prove, how strong an attachment 
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it provides between the races of 
India and the British Crown. 
Those who have watched the 
principle of loyalty to the Crown 
and person of the Sovereign among 
the people of that country need no 
argument to press its importance 
upon them. It is indeed to be 
hoped that such an opportunity as 
this affords for recognising and 
approving these feelings will not 
be thrown away by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

That Government deserves much 
sympathy for the extraordinary 
difficulty of the situation in which 
it finds itself placed, arising to a 
great extent in circumstances be- 
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yond its control. The Viceroy and 
his Council (p. 13, § 8) describe 
themselves as appealing for ten 
years to successive British min- 
istries for liberty of action, al- 
though the scheme now sanctioned 
did not find a place among their 
previous proposals, If the scheme 
now adopted had been put into 
force ten years ago, whatever good 
results may come of it would have 
been obtained long since. The 
policy of “waiting” has not an- 
swered—* Rusticus exspectat dum 
defluat amnis ”—and at last he has 
to make a plunge into the stream, 
in the hope of getting across some- 
how without drowning, 
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THE COUP DFTAT. 


A sopy of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, called by courtesy her 
Majesty’s Ministers, have made 
a bold attempt to carry through 
the House of Commons a bill for 
the disruption of the empire. The 
bill itself, though effecting a fun- 
damental change in the constitu- 
tion of the country, is not, of 
course, in one sense of the word, 
unconstitutional, since every na- 
tion is at liberty to change its 
form of government when it pleases. 
The really unconstitutional pro- 
ceeding, and one to put us all 
upon our guard, is the method by 
which it has been sought to cram 
this particular change down the 
throats of the British people against 
their will, with the help of a Par- 
liament whose consent to it has 
only been obtained by a dishonest 
compact. Of the means employed, 
and of the traffic which alone made 
them possible, we shall speak pres- 
ently. A very few words must first 
be devoted to the bill itself. It is 
needless to say that the mere re- 
peal of the Act of Union, if we 
had simply gone back to Grattan’s 
Parliament, would have been a 
change of momentous gravity—one 
not to be completed till the terms 
of it had been exhaustively dis- 
cussed and the nature of them 
fully comprehended by all con- 
cerned in it. It would have been 
the dissolution of a contract which 
could not lawfully be set aside 
without the consent of both par- 
ties to it—both Great Britain and 
Ireland. But the constitution 
which Mr Gladstone would estab- 
lish goes far beyond Grattan’s 
Parliament. The settlement of 
1782 left the British Government, 
says Mr Dicey, not only abso- 
lutely supreme in all British and 


Imperial affairs, “but with a pre- 
dominating weight in the govern- 
ment of Ireland ” as well—a weight 
that was enormously increased by 
the simple fact, now too frequently 
forgotten, that the dominant party 
in Ireland in those days was one 
which, however hostile to England 
on particular occasions, was bound 
to her by the closest ties, and de- 
pendent on her arm alone for the 
security of their religion and their 
property. The reverse is the case 
now ; yet England is parting with 
powers to an unfriendly Govern- 
ment which she studiously with- 
held from a friendly one. 

If this bill passes, England will 
possess none of the indirect weight 
in the Irish Government which she 
possessed under Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment ; and as for the direct weight 
which Mr Gladstone proposes to 
retain for her, it is of no more value 
than the helmet of Don Quixote, 
which the knight, after having 
broken it once, wisely forbore to 
put to any further test. The 
Irish Parliament under this bill, 
either by passing Acts in defiance 
of the restrictions, or by refusing to 
enforce the law for the protection 
of coastguard officers, landlords, 
Protestants, or any other obnoxious 
classes, might easily render worth- 
less all the “securities” in the 
bill. For mark what would 
happen. If England attempted 
to interfere, to veto the Acts, or 
to enforce protection to life and 
property, instantly the old agita- 
tion would be revived,—the veto 
would be the badge of servitude ; 
protection to life and property 
would be English tyranny; and 
eighty Irish members in _ their 
places at Westminster would want 
to know the reason why; and 
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would dare any English Minister 
to carry out the law. This new 
brigade would form an Irish gar- 
rison in England, holding a po- 
sition of impregnable strength, 
owning no allegiance to any Eng- 
lish party, knowing no law but 
the will of the Irish Cabinet, 
without the slightest interest in 
English legislation, and scornfully 
ignorant of both the wants and 
wishes of the English people. Yet 
to this little band of Irish swords- 
men, having no more interest in 
the internal affairs of Great Britain 
than if they were French or Ger- 
mans, is to be handed over the 
absolute mastery of the British 
House of Commons, the uncon- 
trolled power of making and un- 
making ministries, the casting 
vote upon every question affecting 
either the religion, the property, 
or the liberties of England and 
Scotland ! 

Mr Morley himself has said that 
if the Irish members were retained 
at Westminster, “no power on 
earth could prevent them from 
being the arbiters of British policy 
and of the rise and fall of British 
Administrations.” What need we 
any further witness? It would be 
at very rare intervals indeed that 
a party of eighty acting together 
as one man would not be able to 
turn the scale on a division which- 
ever way they liked; so rare, in- 
deed, that Mr Morley himself did 
not think them worth referring to. 
As a general rule, to which there 
would be very few exceptions, 
England would be governed from 
Dublin. 

That the Lord Lieutenant, acting 
on the advice of an Executive Com- 
mittee, appointed either wholly 
or in great part by the Irish 
Government, would withhold the 
assent of the Crown to bills 
“passed by the two houses of 
the Irish Legislature,” is an 


absurd supposition. That the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council would long be allowed 
to reverse the decisions of the 
Irish Courts of Law, and still 
more to pronounce on the validity 
of Irish Acts of Parliament, as 
proposed by the 23d clause of the 
present bill, is equally incredible. 
Such a clause would at once be 
denounced as a second Poynings’ 
law, and the brigade would at 
once boycott it. 

It is to be understood then that 
by Mr Gladstone’s measure the 
whole executive, legislative, and 
administrative functions of the 
Imperial Government would be 
practically at the mercy of the 
Irish party; that this result, 
which the bill from the first made 
a strong probability, the presence 
of the Irish members at Westmin- 
ster converts into a certainty. As 
pointed out again by Mr Dicey, 
it would not be beyond the power 
of the Irish Government to raise 
something very like an army. It 
would be foreign to our present 
purpose to travel any further into 
detail. We merely wished to re- 
mind our readers briefly and in 
outline what it really is for the 
sake of which Mr Gladstone has 
not scrupled to violate the spirit 
of the constitution, and to silence 
parliamentry discussion with all 
the arrogance of a Cromwell. 

It is perfectly well known that 
a great many English Radicals 
are opposed to Home Rule. It 
is equally certain that many of 
them detest the gag. The meas- 
ure, in fact, is being carried by 
the votes of men who are notori- 
ously hostile to its principle, and 
who would never have supported 
it in the Commons but for the 
certainty of its being defeated in 
the Lords. Their consciences 
would have forbidden them to 
vote for it, if its passing had 
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depended on themselves. Their 
constituencies would have for- 
bidden them to oppose it, because 
they do not wish to unseat the Gov- 
ernment from which they expect 
further favours. With the help 
of the Lords, they have satisfied 
both their consciences and their 
constituencies at the same time, 
with what credit to their courage 
or generosity we forbear to in- 
quire. The price of their votes was 
the recognition by Mr Gladstone 
of certain Radical demands, and a 
promise’ to undertake them at the 
earliest possible opportunity. The 
Radicals accepted the considera- 
tion, thinking after all that no harm 
could be done, since Home Rule 
was sure to come to come to grief 
whether they upheld it or not. 
The knowledge of the suppressed 
hostility underlying the silent sup- 
port which the bill has received 
in the House of Commons will 
of course greatly strengthen the 
House of Lords in meting out 
summary justice to it. Yet it is 
much to be regretted on public 
grounds that members of the 
House of Commons should have 
thought it consistent with their 
duty to throw the whole burden of 
rejecting so mischievous a measure 
on the shoulders of the House of 
Lords; and we say this not be- 
cause the shoulders of the House 
of Lords are not broad enough 
to bear the burden, but because 
of the false impression created in 
the public mind through the seem- 
ing acceptance of the measure by 
the popular Assembly. At all 
events, if ever the question of 
abolishing the House of Lords 
shall be seriously entertained in 
any quarter, it will of course be 
able to rely with implicit confi- 
dence on the support of those gen- 
tlemen who have at the present 
moment so much reason to thank 
God for its existence. 
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Peace to all such. The far 
more important feature, by which 
the progress of the Home Rule 
Bill is differentiated from all pre- 
vious essays, successful or other- 
wise, in the field of constitutional 
reform, is the method by which it 
has been forced on a reluctant 
Legislature, and the silence which 
was observed upon the subject be- 
fore Parliament assembled. We 
now, of course, understand why 
this was done. Discussion was 
to be burked as far as possible, 
both in Parliament and out of it. 
The bill was to be carried by a 
rush, before people understood 
what it meant. A general dis- 
cussion of its provisions during 
the autumn and winter would 
have been fatal to its prospects 
in the spring. The dissection and 
analysis which it has undergone 
since Parliament met have al- 
ready sealed its fate. Had its 
provisions been made public, and 
the same process been applied to it 


six months ago, it is doubtful if 
it would have passed the second 


reading. Secrecy was an essen- 
tial part of the game: secrecy, 
and a sudden rush. These were 
the highly constitutional methods 
by which a measure of organic 
change was to be hurried through 
Parliament by Whigs and Liberals, 
who have hitherto dubbed them- 
selves the special guardians of 
the constitution ! 

The Home Rule Bill, then, as 
far as it has gone, has been carried 
by a coup d’état. It is not, we 
are aware, every coup d'état that 
is necessarily reprehensible. But 
those which are not so presuppose 
the rawness or rottenness of the 
system superseded, When a form 
of government is antiquated or 
effete the finishing stroke has 
often to be put to it from the 
outside, and is justified by ne- 
cessity. When the constitution 
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subverted is itself new, and only 
one in a series of experiments, no- 
body can feel that it is any great 
crime to supersede it by another. 
So Lord Palmerston said in 1851 
of the coup d’état in France :— 


“ Respect for the law and constitu- 
tion, which you say in your despatch 
of yesterday is habitual to English- 
men, that respect belongs to just and 
equitable laws framed under a con- 
stitution founded upon reason, and 
consecrated by its antiquity and by 
the memory of the long years of 
happiness which the nation has en- 
joyed under it; but it is scarcely a 
proper a of those feelings to 
require them to be directed to the day- 
before-yesterday tomfoolery which 
the scatter-brained heads of Marrast 
and Tocqueville invented for the 
torment and perplexity of the French 
nation; and I must say that that 
constitution was more honoured by 
the breach than the observance.” ! 


Now the constitution against 
which Mr Gladstone’s coup d’état 
is aimed is one “founded upon 
reason, and consecrated by an- 
tiquity and the memory of long 
years of happiness which the na- 
tion has enjoyed under it.” It 
is not perfect either in theory or 
practice. It has not the swiftness 
or concentrativeness of either ab- 
solute monarchies or absolute de- 
mocracies. It may cause even 
wholesome changes to be brought 
about more slowly than they would 
be by a Napoleon or a Pericles. 
It cannot conduct military move- 
ments with the precision and cel- 
erity of a Bismarck or a Freder- 
ick. The celebrated Mitylenean 
decree could never have been 
passed through a British House 
of Commons in a few hours with- 
out the assistance of the closure. 
But constitutional government is 
slow and sure. Its _ well-con- 
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sidered decrees are seldom re- 
versed; and this is one of the 
best securities for a settled and 
orderly state of society, the source 
of so much human happiness, which 
a nation can possess. What were 
the memorable words of Mr Glad- 
stone himself, spoken more than 
forty years ago? Speaking of re- 
ligious toleration, he says :— 


“ Show, if you will, the Pope of 
Rome and his cardinals and his 
Church that England as well as 
Rome has her semper eadem; and 
that when she has once adopted the 
great principle of legislation which 
is destined to influence her national 
character and mark her policy for 
ages to come, and affect the whole 
nature of her influence on the nations 
of the world—show that when she 
has done this, slowly and with hesita- 
tion and with difficulty, but still de- 
liberately, but once for all—she can 
no more retrace her steps than the 
waves of the river which bathe this 
giant city can flow backward to their 
source.”*  * 


And why can England never re- 
trace her steps? Because her 
rulers have not acted on the prin- 
ciple now espoused by Mr Glad- 
stone: because it is not “rapidity 
in forming constitutions ” for which 
foreigners have admired them; but 
the “slowness, hesitation, and de- 
liberation” with which they have 
always adopted great changes: be- 
cause they have considered that 
a controversy was always well 
settled when it was finally settled. 
Finality, once the great recommen- 
dation for giving Irishmen what 
they wanted, and “a done with 
them,” has been almost avowedly 
abandoned by the advocates of 
the present bill. We should still 
have the Irish question round our 
necks for a period to which no one 
can assign a limit, were the mea- 
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sure to become law to-morrow. 
Justice to Ireland would soon 
again become the battle-cry. Some 
new O’Connell or some new Par- 
nell would set the whole agitation 
afloat again. For there would be 


no lack of unsatisfied aspirations 
to launch it; and the whole sad 
history would be re-enacted. 


“ Troje renascens alite lugubri 
Fortuna tristi clade iterabitur.” 


Not only on the Irish question, 
but on every other, the closure 
must destroy finality, or, if not 
finality, permanence, the great 
quality of English legislation which 
makes it the wonder of the world. 

We have next to consider what 
the change is which has come over 
parliamentary government of late 
years, and how it is that things 
can be done now, with at all events 
temporary impunity, at which the 
hair of Manners Sutton or Shaw- 
Lefevre would have stood on end 
beneath their wigs. 

The very history of the closure 
itself shows how little we can now 
rely on that forbearance, common- 
sense, and’ moderation which are 
essential to the healthy action of 
parliamentary institutions. It is 
impossible to provide by the letter 
of the law against the misuse of 
those powers which are intrusted 
to a Minister of State on the hon- 
ourable understanding that he will 
exercise them in conformity with 
the unwritten laws and tradition 
of parliamentary government. If 
he chooses to strain the machinery 
of the constitution to bursting 
point, fo push to extremities every 
right which his position confers 
upon him, and to employ for the 
promotion of organic change in- 
struments designed only to accel- 
erate administrative reforms, he 
has nothing but the fear of conse- 
quences to restrain him. This is 
what Mr Gladstone is now going. 
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Tossing to the winds all those 
moral considerations which temper 
the strictness of sheer legality, he 
has carried his encroachments so 
far as distinctly to overstep the 
line which divides what, however 
violent, is still within the strict 
rights of a majority from what is 
not. The closure cannot supersede 
the constitution, a truth which 
neither side of the House seems 
sufficiently to recognise. And the 
constitution undoubtedly requires 
that changes of this magnitude 
shall not be carried through with- 
out full and free discussion, even 
if it occupy two entire sessions. 
It is unnecessary to speak of the 
absolute farce to which legislation 
is reduced, when ministers have to 
closure their own amendments ; for 
what else can be in store for the 
shower of amendments which have 
been piled up by the Treasury 
bench. 

The despotic and essentially un- 
constitutional application of the 
closure is, however, only a symp- 
tom. The root of the disease lies 
deeper. It may be that parties in 
turn will closure each other to 
death, and that it is in some sucli 
ludicrous and ignoble strife that 
parliamentary government is des- 
tined to expire. The disrespect 
shown for the position and author- 
ity of the Speaker, by English 
members as well as Irish, is an- 
other sign that representative 
institutions are, to say the least 
of it, passing through a crisis in 
the country of a very grave and 
serious character. Probably noth- 
ing would sicken the British people 
of the House of Commons. more 
rapidly than the frequent repeti- 
tions of such scenes as occurred in 
that assembly both on the 5th and - 
on the 11th of last month. But 
for the present we are more con- 
cerned with the probable effect 
of Mr Gladstone’s abuse of the 
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closure, and with the state of feel- 
ing in the House which makes it 
easy for him to abuse it. The 
germ of the evil was indicated by 
Lord Salisbury at the Junior Con- 


stitutional Club on the 7th of July. - 


And we may well devote a few 
pages to following out the train of 
thought which is suggested by his 
speech. 

The meaning of constitutional 
government, says Lord Salisbury, 
is this, that no one power in the 
State shall be absolute. Constitu- 
tional government is a combination 
of forces by which the supreme 
power, necessarily intrusted tosome 
one, is placed under certain checks, 
none the weaker because they are 
rather felt than seen. It was 
noticed, however, from the very 
commencement of constitutional 
government in this country, that 
the guarantees which we possessed 
for the maintenance of this sys- 
tem in England lay rather in the 
quality of English statesmanship, 
the ancient traditions of the House 
of Commons, and the good sense 
and good faith of its members, 
than in any positive enactments 
which a Minister could be im- 
peached for violating. Walpole, 
as it seemed, endeavoured to make 
himself absolute by corruption ; 
and Bolingbroke at once saw that 
there was a species of despotism 
for which the forms of liberty 
might be only a convenient cloak. 
When told that the system was 
necessary to secure the Hano- 
verian succession and prevent the 
restoration of personal govern- 
ment, he said that “liberty was 
undermined for fear it should 
be overthrown.” That particular 
danger passed away. By degrees 
the conditions under which alone 
parliamentary government could 
succeed became better understood, 
and gradually grew into an un- 
written code, which till lately 


each party alike implicitly obeyed. 
And for a long time there did 
exist powers and interests outside 
of Parliament to which the most 
powerful Minister was compelled 
to listen, and which would certain- 
ly have arrested Mr Gladstone long 
ago in the headlong course which 
he is following. In the Crown 
and the nomination boroughs there 
were effective means of bringing a 


Minister to reason who was in- | 


clined to take the bit between his 
teeth. These powers might be 
abused, as they were in 1783 and 
in 1827. But in our opinion they 
did more good than harm, and the 
removal of them left the Minister 
of the day having a large majority 
at his back beyond the reach of any 
influence except public opinion, 
which only matures and concen- 
trates itself very slowly, and can- 
not often be brought to bear on 
political delinquents till they have 
had time to do a great deal of 
mischief. 

But this was only one stage in 
the departure of the House of 
Commons from its original dpyxy. 
As the people have been admitted 
by instalments to political power ; 
as they have gradually learned 
their own strength; and as they 
have begun to return to Parlia- 
ment representatives of a very dif- 
ferent kind from those who sat 
behind Palmerston, Peel, or Can- 
ning; as a school of doctrinaire 
Radicalism has sprung up out of 
touch with the past, and despising 
both the prescriptions and conven- 
tions of the House of Commons 
as relics of an antiquated system,— 
so by degrees have the relations 
between the Liberal party and 
constitutional government under- 
gone a total change. Precedent, 
usage, parliamentary dignity, free 
speech, constitutional forms, are in 
the eyes of modern Radicals but so 
many obsolete shibboleths, which 
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only impede the onward march 
of democracy, and are fit only to 
inspire veneration in political old 
women and children. It is not to 
these men we can look for any 
help against attacks upon the liber- 
ties of the House of Commons. It 
is these men who egged on Mr Glad- 
stone to extremities from which 
he shrank himself: and the repre- 
sentatives of the Labour party, 
taking no pride in an institution 
of which they do not know the 
history, having no sympathy with 
its aristocratic past, and caring 
little for anything but the exalta- 
tion of their own class, will join 
hands with anybody who promises 
them the rapid realisation of their 
own ideas. All alike reverse the 
saying of Lord Eldon. With them 
it is sat bene st sat cito. 

The House of Commons no 
longer occupies the same place 
in the estimation of the people 
which it did thirty years ago, and 
this it is which emboldens Mr 
Gladstone to trample on it. He 
would have resisted the dictation 
of the ultras if he had thought that 
there was any feeling among the 
working classes in favour of the 
House of Commons on which he 
could rely for support. But on the 
subject they are utterly apathetic. 
Their apathy indeed does not ex- 
tend to the Irish question, as Mr 
Gladstone will very soon discover. 
But it does extend to parliament- 
ary liberty and free speech, for 
which the working class care very 
little, and of which they may 
think perhaps they have had too 
much. What have these bless- 
ings done for labour, they may 
ask, and many of them do ask. 
We know that there is a powerful 
party among them who have an 
intelligent faith in our national 
institution— and an _ instinctive 
dread of the ascendancy of modern 
Puritanism, whether religious, 
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social, or political We know 
that. But we know that the 
spirit of democratic intolerance is 
abroad also, and that it is at the 
bottom of the support which the 
suppression of debate has met 
with in the House of Commons, 
This, in our opinion, is the most 
dangerous sign of the times, 
Home Rule we may in time get 
rid of, but not of the spirit 
which has inspired this attempt 
to storm the House of Com- 
mons. Yet the spirit professes 
to speak in the name of liberty, 
Mr Gladstone’s party claim to be 
true Liberals, and declare that all 
their measures make for freedom 
in the end. Have we not, then, 
come round again to a state of 
things in which we, too, may say 
that liberty is being undermined 
for fear it should be overthrown ? 
For liberty substitute liberalism, 
and the application is exact. Mr 
Gladstone’s followers go to the 
country and proclaim that Liberal 
principles are safe only in their 
own hands; that they will be 
snubbed if the Conservatives come 
in ; that progress is in danger from 
the hostility of the present Op- 
position. And all this while they 
are steadily undermining the 
only security we possess for the 
protection of public opinion,—the 
only machinery that exists for 
ascertaining and giving effect to 
the real sentiments of the people. 
When the people find out that 
the confidence which they bestow- 
ed for one purpose has_ been 
wrongly made use of for another, 
how are they to obtain redress if 
their representatives in Parlia- 
ment are gagged? In this par- 
ticular instance, indeed, no such 
confidence was bestowed by the 

ple of Great Britain. What 
they find is that an Irish contin- 
gent is called in to swamp their 
own votes, and that when their 
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representatives protest they are 
ordered to hold their tongues. If 
this is not using the forms of 
liberty to establish virtual tyr- 
anny, we do not know what is. 
We might as well say that when 
a Japanese noble was ordered to 
rip himself up, there was no inter- 
ference with his liberty because 
he did it with his own hand. 

We may be told that the people 
have the remedy in their own 
hands. What remedy? We write 
these words on the supposition that 
Mr Gladstone’s audacious scheme 
is allowed to succeed for the time, 
and that the author of it escapes 
with impunity. In that case the 
gag will be established as a prece- 
dent, and will become a recognised 
weapon of parliamentary warfare. 
What remedy will the people 
have then? What security will 
even the most powerful minority 
possess against tyrannical oppres- 
sion? If in their own hands, what 
is it? The remedy under the old 
system was the right of criticism 
lodged in the party out of office 
for the protection of minorities. 
They had the means in their 
lands of securing that both sides 
of every question should be pro- 
perly represented, and exhaus- 
tively debated before legislation 
on the subject was finally settled ; 
and they could compel ministers 
to give them a hearing by refusing 
to pass minor measures until those 
of the first importance had re- 
ceived the consideration which 
was due to them. The struggle 
could never end in the defeat of 
any measure on which the country 
had really set its heart. The 
Reform Bill of 1832, the Free 
Trade measures of 1846-49, the 
Divorce Bill of 1857, were all 
argued at great length, and in 
great detail, without its occurring 
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to anybody that there was any ab- 
solute necessity for passing them 
in a single session. Supposing 
Lord Grey or Lord John Russell 
or Lord Palmerston had closured 
any of these debates, the minority 
would naturally have declared 
that the subject had not been 
threshed out, that all their own 
arguments had not been heard, 
and that legislation therefore was 
premature. The complaint would 
have been quite just. But what 
remedy would have remained 
had their old constitutional pro- 
tection been taken away from 
them? What remedy will they 
have now? It must come now 
as it must have come then, either 
from above or from below the 
House of Commons—either from 
the House of Lords or from the 
people themselves assembled in 
public meeting. Is either of 
these alternatives what the 
country is prepared for? Is it 
prepared to see minorities trans- 
ferred from the protection of the 
popular assembly either to the 
protection of the Peers or the 
protection of the platform? The 
statesmen we have named, no 
doubt, if such a system as the 
closure had been suggested to 
them, would have replied that 
it would be handing over new 
powers to the House of Lords.! 
And, in fact, an assembly in which 
freedom of speech has been arres- 
ted must necessarily, and under 
any circumstances, appear to great 
disadvantage by the side of one 
that still enjoys it. 

Nobody can question the truth 
of these assertions. Nobody can 
pretend that the country has 
had time to think it over, or 
has even grasped the nature 
of the situation. We wish 
to rouse the people of Great 
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Britain to some perception of 
what is really hanging over them. 
There is a passage in one of 
Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History in which, describing 
Masseria’s defence of Genoa in 
1799, and the straits to which 
the population were reduced, he 
says: “It is not all at once that 
the inhabitants of a great city, 
accustomed to the daily sight of 
well-stored shops and an abund- 
ant market, begin to realise the 
idea of scarcity; or that the 
wealthy classes of society, who 
have never known any other state 
than one of abundance and luxury, 
begin seriously to conceive of 
famine.” And it is not all at 
once that the people of a great 
country, who have never known 
any other state than one of liberty, 
and even licence, begin to conceive 
of despotism ; or to recognise the 
fact that institutions under which 
they and their ancestors have re- 
posed for centuries, and which they 
have come to regard as inextricably 
interwoven with the life of the 
community, are slowly slipping 
away from them. Yet we repeat 
that if Mr Gladstone’s tactics are 
allowed to form a precedent, as, if 
successful, they certainly will, the 
old system of parliamentary gov- 
ernment with which Englishmen 
have so long been familiar must 
necessarily disappear, to be suc- 
ceeded by some modified or muti- 
lated form of it, not likely to be 
equally favourable to civil and 
religious liberty. The power of 
silencing opposition whenever he 
pleases will make a Liberal .Prime 
Minister a democratic dictator ; 
and if the Conservatives retaliate 
when they succeed to office, as it 
is not in flesh and blood that they 
should refrain from doing, a con- 
flict will commence which, what- 
ever its ultimate results, must 
inevitably destroy the political 


system under which we have all 
been brought up. 

If the constituencies wish to 
avert this result, they must give 
up the system of perpetual change 
which now seems to have so much 
attraction for them, and disabuse 
themselves of the absurd notion 
that Radicals and Conservatives 
should hold office alternately for 
the sake of fair play. The game 
of politics is not like cricket, at 
which each side is entitled to an 
innings. Those who believe that 
either Conservatism or Radicalism 
has any deeper root than the 
convenience of rival politicians, 
that they represent great principles 
on which the happiness of man- 
kind depends, must wish them to 
enjoy uninterrupted predominance. 
But there is a further and very 
practical consideration to be taken 
into account when we are weigh- 
ing the merits of this turn-and- 
turn-about system. Have we 
thought of its effects on minis- 
terial and party responsibilities ? 
Have we reflected on what must 
naturally be in the mind of that 
statesman who knows that, what- 
ever he does, he is almost sure to 
be turned out at the end of seven 
years? Is it not morally certain 
that such a consciousness must 
engender a spirit of recklessness, 
and an almost total disregard of 
anything but the present moment? 
When seats and Ministers are 
changed at almost every general 
election, ministerial supporters will 
prefer a bird in the hand—that is 
to say, they will do nothing to 
overthrow a Government or bring 
about a dissolution of Parliament, 
simply for fear of their constitu- 
encies. They will prefer the cer- 
tainty of sitting in Parliament for 
another three or four years to 
the doubtful chance of being re- 
turned again at a general election. 

Both ministerial responsibility 
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and individual responsibility must 
be seriously impaired, if not totally 
destroyed, by this system. The 
Minister will naturally say to 
himself, All I have got to do is to 
see that I am not turned out 
before my time is up: after that, 
the deluge. Many of our readers 
will remember what Thucydides 
says of the effect upon society of 
the plague at Athens—‘‘ Kai 76 pév 
mpootakatwpery tw Sdgavt. Kaw 
ovders TPOOvpos Fv, GyAov vopilov «i 
mpiv én’ abrd éOeiv, diapOapyoerat ” 
—Not knowing whether he would 
ever live to reap the fruits of his 
self-denial. No ministry, in the 
circumstances we are supposing, 
need trouble itself much about 
public opinion outside Parliament. 
Should Mr Gladstone’s bill be- 
come law, a statesman might ab- 
solutely despise it. With his 
Irish retainers to back him, he 
might do what he liked till a 
general election came round again, 
and impeachments and imprison- 
ments are things of the past. The 
unjust steward will cling to power 
while he has got it. Whatever is 
necessary for that immediate pur- 
pose he will do without scruple ; 
and as for the future, he will 
chance it. 

Such are the conditions of par- 
liamentary government which the 
people of this country will bring 
upon themselves if they do not 
take all the more care—a septen- 
nial dictatorship supported by an 
Irish bodyguard, and largesses all 
round to those who can influence 
votes, however mischievous or ex- 
orbitant their demands. 

We see the beginning of the 
system now. Mr Gladstone is 
acting on it already. We have 
spoken of a dishonest compact. 
Mr Gladstone has bought the vote 
of the Radicals for a measure which 
they know to be wrong, by the 
promise of concessions which it is 
VOL. CLIV.—NO. DCCCCXXXIV. 
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more than doubtful if he himself 
believes to be right. We have 
already referred to the Radical 
position in reference to this com- 
pact. If they think they have 
done no harm because Home Rule 
will never be carried, they are 
wofully mistaken. They have 
done all the harm which must 
necessarily arise from the Home 
Rule Bill going forth with their 
apparent sanction, and conveying 
to the public a false appearance of 
unanimity in the ministerial ranks. 
They have done all the harm which 
can be done by imparting to the 
Home Rule Bill such weight as it 
must necessarily derive from being 
carried through the House of Com- 
mons ; and by allowing the Upper 
House at the same time to be 
brought into conflict with the 
Lower, as if opposing itself to 
the popular voice, when in real- 
ity the popular voice, if its rep- 
resentatives had the courage to 
speak out, is in perfect agreement 
with the Peers. This cowardly 
and selfish policy will, we trust, 
meet with the reward which it 
deserves by the failure of those 
revolutionary measures on which 
the Radicals have set their hearts, 
and for some of which, at all 
events, Mr Gladstone hopes no 
better fate than the Radicals hope 
for Home Rule. 

Take the Welsh Suspensory Bill, 
for instance. Who that has read 
Mr Gladstone’s ‘Chapter of Auto- 
biography,’ published in 1868, can 
think it possible that he believes 
in the case he has put forward 
against the Welsh Church? Thirty 

ears before the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, Mr Gladstone 
had the question on his mind. 
And this, as he says, is what he 
thought about it in 1835 :— 

“Moreover, it was a duty, from my 
point of view, completely to exhaust 
every chance on behalf of the Irish 

x 
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Church. At the period of the appro- 
priation clause I represented to my- 
self, and, I believe, to others, that the 
true power of the Church as a religi- 
ous engine had never up to that period 
been fairly tried. In name a religious 
institution, her influences, her bene- 
fices, her sees, were commonly em- 
ployed for purposes which we must 
condemn as secular, even if they had 
not been utterly anti-national. Only 
within a few, a very few, years, had 
her clergy begun to bestir themselves ; 
and they had forthwith found that, 
from the unsettled state of the law of 
tithe, they were in the midst of an 
agitation both menacing to os) 
order and even perilous to life. I 
was desirous to see what, after person 
and property should have been ren- 
dered secure, and a peaceful atmos- 
phere restored, a generation of pious 
and zealous men could accomplish in 
their actual position. I am still of 
the opinion that, thirty-five years ago, 
the religion of the Irish Church had 
not—to her and to our shame be it 
spoken—had fair play. From the 
days of Elizabeth downwards, with 
the rarest exceptions, the worldly 
element had entirely outweighed the 
religious one (whatever the intention 
may have been) in the actual workin 

of the ecclesiastical institutions 0 
Ireland.”—Pp. 32, 33. 


Therefore the Irish Church in 
that generation was entitled to 
her “day of grace.” During the 
thirty years that followed, the 
experiment which Mr Gladstone 
wished to see tried was tried—we 
are only stating his own view of 
the case—and with what results? 
Writing in 1868, he says the 
Irish Church Establishment has 
since that time had fair play and 
something more. 


“She has enjoyed an opportunity 
extending over a generation of men 
with circumstances of favour such 
as can hardly be expected to recur. 
What has been her case? She has 
had ample endowments ; perfect se- 
curity ; an almost unbroken freedom 
from the internal controversies which 
have chastened (though, in chasten- 


ing, I believe improved) the Church 
of England. The knowledge of the 
Irish language has been extensively 
attained by her clergy.”—Pp. 33, 34. 


Yet in spite of all this the Irish 
Establishment had made no pro- 
gress, and therefore Mr Gladstone 
concluded that it was hopeless to 
expect she ever would. Without 
discussing the justice or injustice 
of these views, let us apply Mr 
Gladstone’s plea for the Irish 
Church in 1835 to the case of the 
Church in Wales at the present 
day, and see if it does not fit it 
in every particular. Is it not quite 
true that the Church in Wales 
has not for many generations 
had “fair play”; that her in- 
fluences, her benefices, and her 
sees have been employed for secular 
and political purposes ; that only 
within a few years have the clergy 
begun to bestir themselves; and 
that they have only recently been 
delivered from a tithe agitation 
“both menacing to public order 
and even perilous to life”? Why 
should not we too wish to see in 
the case of Wales “what, after 
person and property should have 
been rendered secure, and a peace- 
ful atmosphere restored, a genera- 
tion of pious and zealous men 
could accomplish in their actual 
position”? Why should not Wales 
have her day of grace as well as 
Ireland, when the conditions which 
justified the demand for it in the 
one country are exactly the same 
in the other? And the Church in 
Wales has a stronger claim to it 
than the Church in Ireland, since 
in spite of all these adverse circum- 
stances she has made wonderful 
progress during the last quarter 
of a century, and has given an 
earnest, not to be mistaken or 
explained away, of what may be 
expected of her in future if she is 
only allowed to reap the harvest 
she has sown. How can any one 
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suppose that all this is not per- 
fectly plain to Mr Gladstone, or 
that he is not quite well aware 
how completely his argument for 
Welsh Disestablishment can be 
answered out of his own mouth? 
Mr Gladstone’s support of either 
Welsh or Scotch disestablishment, 
therefore, we take to be just as un- 
principled as the Radical support 
of Home Rule. And we say un- 
hesitatingly that no such disgrace- 
ful compact is to be found in the 
history of English parties since 
the reign of Queen Anne, when 
the Whigs bribed the ultra-Tories 
to vote against the peace of 
Utrecht by supporting the Occa- 
sional Conformity Bill, which they 
had always bitterly denounced. 
The Home Rule Bill will, of 
course, be rejected by the Lords. 
A Ministry which is glad to get 
majorities of fourteen and fifteen, 
and is positively jubilant over a 
majority of twenty-seven, can ex- 
pect nothing else for a Bill which 
is a virtual revolution. But even 
if Home Rule should disappear 
from sight altogether, mischief 
will have been done which, sup- 
posing that the constitutional 
party regain their ascendancy im- 
mediately, it will take years to un- 
do. Freedom of speech, which 
held its own in the House of Com- 
mons for more than two cen- 
turies, has at last been success- 
fully invaded. The brute force 
of the majority has been used to 
crush debate. It is a thing of evil 
omen. Freedom of speech is 
surely the test aut stantis aut 
cadentis ecclesie. When its ban- 
ner has once been lowered, it 
must necessarily be a long time 
before the same respect is felt for 
it again. What has been done 
once can be done a second time. 
It is impossible to help feeling 
that a blow has been struck at our 
Parliamentary constitution which, 
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if deserved, means that the consti- 
tution is effete, and, if undeserved, 
that those from whom it comes have 
executed a criminal coup état 
for the gratification only of per- 
sonal ambition. 

That the blow should have been 
struck by Mr Gladstone adds 
poignancy to the grief and in- 
dignation with which we must all 
witness it. That he who has in 
turn represented so much that is 
good in both our great political con- 
nections ; that he who was the hope 
and the pride of the great Liberal 
party which, with all its errors, 
and we believe them to have been 
many and serious, has always pro- 
fessed itself the champion of con- 
stitutional principles ; that he with 
all his long experience, his splen- 
did fame, and his brilliant genius,— 
that he should have sunk to be the 
tool of Irish agitators who can 
hardly spell their own names, and 
of political prigs and pedants who 
hardly know what statesmanship 
means, is indeed scarcely less 
lamentable than the measures to 
which he has committed himself. 
How art thou fallen from heaven, 
Lucifer, son of the morning! It is 
currently reported that there are 
those among his colleagues who 
are not best pleased with the pos- 
ition in which they find them- 
selves, and would be glad of any 
decent pretext for resigning it. 
It is obvious at the same time 
that, if the Radicals could bridle 
their impatience, they would do 
well to wait for a stronger and 
more unanimous majority before 
attempting to carry out changes 
so distasteful to a large part of the 
nation. An attack which failed 
now would greatly prejudice their 
chances of success hereafter. It is 
unlikely, however, that even those 
combined motives will have suffi- 
cient weight to cause any change 
of Government at present. The 
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Radicals may calculate perhaps 
that to carry their bills next year 
through the House of Commons, 
and get them thrown out by the 
Lords, will answer their purpose 
well enough. Parliament might 
then be dissolved, they think, with 
a good Radical cry. But then 
what will the Home Rulers say to 
this strategy? and how will they 
relish being thrown over to 1895? 
The action of the Ministry will de- 
pend, we should say, very much 
on the attitude of the country, 
and on the turn which public feel- 
ing takes during the autumn and 
winter. During the past spring 
and summer it has been steadily 
rising against the bill. Of this 
we think there can be no doubt. 
But though this manifestation of 
opinion might help a Government 
who were prepared to eat their 
words a second time, and renounce 
Home Rule as suddenly and cyni- 
cally as they adopted it, no addi- 
tional strength will be conferred 


by it on a Government still pledged 
to the demands of the Nationalists. 
Either way, Ministers will have 
to choose between two parties, of 
whom one or the other must neces- 


sarily be dissatisfied. The Radi- 
cals will have a strong argument, 
in that another attempt to force 
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Home Rule through Parliament 
can only end as this has ended ; 
and what, therefore, is the good of 
trying it again till the country has 
declared more plainly in its favour. 
Unless, therefore, the Government 
intend to humour the Radicals, 
and postpone Home Rule, it seems 
that they must necessarily dissolve. 
And if they do intend to give up 
next session to the Radicals, they 
will have the Irish to reckon with, 
who will not very readily be 
“squared” when they see Home 
Rule slipping through their fingers. 
With next session the real diffi- 
culties of the Government will 
begin. The Irish will say that 
Mr Gladstone went to the country 
on Home Rule, that his majority 
is a Home Rule majority, and that 
the Irish party, who placed him 
where he is, have the first claim 
upon him. The Radicals will say 
that all this is very fine, but that 
the Irish have had their chance; 
and as they have not been able to 
do anything with it, they must 
make way for the Radicals, who 
will be able to turn their oppor- 
tunity to better account. With 
their supporters divided into these 
two rival camps, how can Ministers 
possibly go on without calling a 
new Parliament? 
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